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TEAWLS AND DISCOVERIES 


IM 

AFRICA. 


CHAPTER XXir. 

SKl*ARATlON OF THE TRAVELLERS. THE RORDER DISTRICTS OP 

THE INDEPENDENT PAGAN CONFEDERATION. TASXWA. 

« 

The important clay had arrived when Friday, 
we were to separate not only from each 
other, but also from the old chief A'nnur, upon whom 
our fortunes had been dependent for so long a 
period. Having concealed his real intentions till the 
very last moment, he at length, with seeming reluc- 
tance, pretended that he was going first to Zinder. 
He confided me, therefore, to the care of his brotlier 
Elaiji, a most amiable old man, only a year younger 
than himself, but of a very different character, who 
was to take the lead of the salt-caravan to Kand; 
and he promised me that F should arrive there in 
safety. 

VOL II. 


B 
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I had been so fortunate as tb i^cure for inj^clf, As 
far as that place^ lhe services of €laj4*^j whoewos set* 
tied in Tdgelel, where he was re^rded as A^nnur’s 
chief slave, or overseer (“ babA-n-bAwa”)|^ Thisman 
I hired, together with a mare of his, for myself, and 
a very fine pack-ox for that part of niy luggage.wjiich 
my faithful camel, the Bu-S^fi, was unable to carry. 
A'nnur, I must say, behaved excellently towards me 
in this matter; for, having called me and Gajbre 
into his presence, he presented his trusty servant,' be- 
fore all the people, with a red berniis on my account, 
enjoining him in the strictest terms to see me safe to 
Kand. 

And so J separated from our worthy old, friend 
with deep and sincere regret. He was a most inter- 
esting specimen of an able politician and a peaceful 
ruler in the midst of wild, lawless hordes; and I 
must do him the justice of declaring that he beliaved, 
on the whole, exceedingly well towards us. I cannot 
avoid expressing the sorrow I afterwards felt on 
account of the step which Mr. Richardson thought 
himself ju.stified in taking as soon as he had passed 
from the hands of A'nnur into those of the autho- 
rities of Bdrnu, viz., to . urge the sheikh of that 
country to claim restitution from the former, not 
only for the value of the things tak;,eft from us by the 
bordering tribes of the desert, bu^ even of part of the 
sum which we had paid to A'nnur himself. Such 
conduct, it appeared to* me, was not only impolitic, 
but unfair. It was impolitic, because the claiia 
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could Ve of no Avail, and would only s^rve to 
alienate* from, tt» a man whom wo had succeeded in 
m'aldn^ our friqn^ ; and it was unfair, for, althougii 
thK suiil wl^ch we had given to the chief was rather 
large in proportion to our limited means, we were 
not. .compelled to pay it, but were simply given to 
understand that, if we wanted the chief himself to 
accompany us, we must contribute so much. I became 
fully aware of the unfavourable effect which Mr. 
Richardson's proceedings in this respect produced, on 
the occasion of a visit which I paid the old chief in 
tlu! beginning of the year 1853, when passing through 
Zhider on my way to Tiiubdktu. He then mentioned 
the circumstance with much fedling, and asked me if, 
judging from his whole behaviour towards us, he had 
deserved to be treated as a robber. 

But to return to Tdgelel, when I shook hands with 
the “ sdfo " he was sitting, like a patriarch of old, in 
the midst of his slaves and free men, mule and female, 
and was dividing amongst them presents, such as 
shawls and turkedies, but principally painted arm- 
rings of clay, imported from Egypt, and of vrhich tlie 
women of these districts are passionately fond. Mr. 
Richardson being ready to start, I took a hearty fare- 
well of him, fixing our next place of meeting in Kii- 
kawa, about the first of April. He was tolerably w'cll 
at the time, although he had shown evident symptoms 
of being greatly affected by the change from the 
fine fresh air of the mountainous district of Air to 
the sultry climate of the fertile lands of Negroland j 
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and he jvas quite incapable of bearing tbe’beat^f the 
sun, for which reason he always Carried an uiubrella, 
instead of accustoming himself tb it by 
There was some sinister foi*eboding in the 
stunce that I did not feel sufficient confidence to 
intrust to his care a parcel for Europe. I had pealed 
it expressly that he might tiike it with him to Kii* 
kawa, and send it off from that place with his own 
despatches immediately after his arrival; but at the 
moment of parting 1 preferred taking it myself to 
Kand. All my best friends amongst the Kdl-owi 
were also going to Zfnder, in order, as they .said, 
to accompany their master, although only a small 
part of the salt>caravhn followed that route. Ovmr- 
weg and I remained together for two or three days 
longer. 

I felt happy in the extreme when I found myself 
once more on horseback, however deficient in beauty 
my little mare might be ; for few energetic Europcatis, 
I think, will relish travelling for any length of time 
on camel’s back, as they are far too dependent on 
the caprice of the animal. Wc set out at half-past 
seven o’clock, and soon passed on our right a village, 
and then a second one, which I think was Ddkari, 
where a noble lady of handsome figure, and well 
mounted upon a bullock, joined the caravan. She 
was seated in a most comfortable^ large chair, which 
was fastened on the bullock’s back. We after- 
wards passed on our right the town of Olaldwa, 
situated on a low range of hills. In the lower plain 
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into Vhicb next descended, I observed the first 
regular ant>hilL Small groups of corn- 
stai^ks, or rumbiis, further on dotted a 
depression or hollow, which was encom- 
passed on both sides with gently-sloping 
hills. Here I had to leave the path of 
the caravan with my new companion Gaj<Sre, who 
was riding the bullock, in order to water our two 
beasts, a duty which now demanded our chief atten- 
tion eveiy day. 

At length we reached the 'watering-place of Gil- 
inirdm, consisting of a group of not less than twenty 
wells, but all nearly dry.^ The district of Dainerghil 
must sometimes suffer greatly from drought. Tlie 
liorses and cattle*of the village were just coming to 
be watered ; what time and pains it must take to 
satisfy a whole herd, when we were scarcely able to 
water our two animals ! Passing along through thick 
underwood, where the “ kiUbo,” with its large dry 
leaves of olive hue, and its long red pods similar to 
those of the khardb-tree, but much larger, i^redomi- 
nated almost exclusively, and leaving the village 
Maihankuba on our right, we at last overtook the 
caravan ; for the A'sbendwa pack-oxen are capable of 
carrying heavy loacTs at a very expeditious pace, and 
in this respect l^ave far behind them the pack-oxen 
of the fertile regions of Negroland. We now kept 
along tlu’ough the woody region, where the tre(; 
“ gdshi,’' with an edible fruit, was most frequent. 
We encamped in a thickly- wooded hollow, when my 

B a 
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sociable companion Gaj6re, as wel^by the be 

took for* onr evening fire {which he arras^e^ in the 
most scientific way) as by the info>rmatiorfc:'hh gave 
me with regard to the routes leading frdinsiZlndor to 
Kand, contributed greatly to the <5omfo?t*|^d cheer- 
fulness of our bivouac. I first learned ftom him 
that there are four different routes from Zinder to 
Kand, one route, the westornmostj. passing by Ddu- 
ra; the second, passing by Kazdure^ tfic third, by 
Gani-n-Gediinia ; the fourth, by Gdmmol {Oiy ns he 
pronounced it, Gumiel*), gari-n-serkwi-Da-n-TahiSma, 
this being the easternmost and longest route. Ga- 
jdro himself was only acq^uainted with the third 
route, the stations of which are as follows. 

Starting from Zinder you slecp^hc first night in 
Gdgo, the second in Mokdkia, the third in Zulunz61un, 
the fourth in MagArid, the fifth in Ti'uifusbi, the sixth 
in Garu-n-Gedi\nia, from whence it is three days’ 
journey to Kand. 

Satunifty, ^7 Gajdro, and myself started 

January 11 th. considerably in advance of the caravan, in 
order to water the animals at our leisure, and fill the 
waterskins. It was a beautiful morning, and our 
march a most pleasant one ; a tall sort of grass called 
“ gdmba ” covered the whole ground. Thus wc went 
on cheerfully, passing by a well at present dry, situated 
in a small hollow and surrounded wjth fine trees which 

were enlivened by numbers of Guinea fowl and wild 

< 

* ^iia same variation is to be observed in the niflone Marudi, 
which many people pronourioo Mariyfidi. 
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pigerakis, B^ond this spot the countiy became more 
open 5 a|id about five miles from the well we ’reached 
the pptido^ t4bjki-n-riiwa Kfidura,” close on the right 
of oiir j^th. *11 was already partly dried up, and the 
Avater had^quite a milky colour from the nature of 
the ground, which consists of a whitish clay ; but 
during .the.jirainy season^ and for some time after- 
wards, when all the trees Avhich surround it in its 
dry state stand in the midst of the water, it is of 
considej^ble .si^e. There arc a great many kdlbo- 
trees here. We also met a small troop of men very 
characteristic of the country we had entered, being 
wanton in behaviour and light in dress, having no- 
thing on but short shirts (the colour of Avhioh had 
once been dark blite) and diminutive straw hats, while 
all their luggage consisted of a small leatliern bag 
Avith poundqd “ gdro ” or millet, some gourd bottles 
to contain the fura, besides tAvo or three drinking- 
vessels. One of them, an exceedingly tall fellow, 
rode a horse scarcely able to carry him, though the 
cavalier was almost as lean as his Rosinante. Soon 
afterwards the pond became enlivened by the arrival 
of a caravan of pack-oxen, everytliing indicating that 
Ave had reached a region Avhere intercourse was easy 
and continuous. • 

We remained here nearly two hours, till the “ airi ” 
came up, when we Joined it, and soon discovered the 
reason of their being so long ; for in the thick undei’- 
Avood the long strings of camels could not proceed 
fast, and (Ke stoppages were frequent. AVe then met 
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another small caravan. At a quarter pastvfoornn the 
afternoon we encamped in a locality ^msdsu, 
in the midst ^of the forest. We were . bttsjg’^itching 
the tent, when a body of about sixt^eiMborseineii 
came up, all dressed in the Tawdrek /B$hion, but 
plainly indicating their intermixture with the Hdussi 
people by their less muscular frame, and by the 
variety of their dress j and in fact they all belonged 
to that curious mulatto tribe calle4 Bi'izU' (/?/. BA 
zawe). They were going on a “ yhki,” but whether 
against the Aweli'miniden or the Fdllani I could not 


learn at -the time; the latter, however, proved to be 
the case. 


The earth hereabouts was filled with a peculiar 
kind of small worms, which greatly annoyed any 
person lying on the bare ground, so that 1 was 
very fortunate in having my “gadd” with me. A 
Ixjdstead of some kind is a most necessary piece of 
furniture for an African traveller, as I have already 
remarked on a previous occasion; but it should be of 
a lighter description than my heavy boards, which, 
notwithstanding their thickness, were soon split, 
and at length smashed to pieces, in the thick forests 
through which we often had to pass. Our ‘bivouac in 
the evening round our fire was exceedingly agree- 
able, the staid and grave demeanour of my burly and 
energetic companion imposing evep upon the frivolous 
Mohammed, who at this time behaved much bet- 
ter than usual. Gaj^re* informed me thB^^,|he direct 
western road from here to Tasdwa pa,ssed by the 
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village the pond U'rafa, the well Jfga, and by 

while we were to follpw an eastern 
road, 4 ^-v^ai from our encampment, eastward, was 

a swamp-ljifimed TdgeleL 

Sevcrtd^fefi^ls were missing in the mom- Sunday, 
ing, as ':^aa liideed very natural in a coun- Janowristii. 
try like this, thickly covered with trees and underwood. 
Sooh, howevePj a tremendously shrill cry, passing 
-from troop to troop, and producing altogether a most 
startling' effect, announced that the animals had been 
found ; and a most interesting and lively scene ensued, 
each party, scattered as the caravan was through the 
forest, beginning to load their camels on any narrow 
open space at hand. The sky was thickly overcast ; 
and the sun did not break forth till after we had gone 
some three or four miles. We passed a beautiful 
tsdmia, or tamarind- tree, which was, I think, the first 
full-grown tree of this s[)ecics we had seen, those in 
lYigelcl being mere dwarfs. Having descended a 
little, we passed at eleven o’clock a small hamlet or 
farming- village called Kauye-n-Salakh ; and I after- 
wards observed the first tulip-tree, splendidly covered 
with the beautiful flower just open in all the natural 
finery of its colours, while not a single leaf adorned 
the tree. I thinl^ thia' was the first tree of the 
kind wc had passed on our road, although Overweg 
(whose attention 1 drew to it) asserted that he had 
seen specimens of it the day before ; nevertheless 
1 doubt/tbeir having escajjed my observation, as I 
took the. greatest interest in noting down accurately 
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Avhcre every new species of plant first appeared. 
At four ‘o’clock in the afternoon wo saw first 
cotton-fields, which alternated with the oom-fields 
most agreeably. The foi*mer are certamfy;-.th€f"^great- 
pst and most permanent ornament of landscape 
in these regions, the plant being in leaf at almost 
every season of the year, and partly even in a state 
of fructification; but a field of full-grown cotton- 
plants, in good order, is very rarely met with in these, 
countries, as they are left generally in a wild state, 
over-grown with all sorts of rank grass. A little 
beyond these fields we pitched our tent. 

,, , We started at rather a late hour, oni* 

January jjtu. voad boiiig CFossed by a number of small 
paths which led to watering-places ; and we were 
soon surrounded by a great many women from a 
neighbouring village called Baibay, offering for sale, to 
the people of the caravan, “godjia,” or ground-nuts, 
and “ dAkkwa,” a sort of dry paste made of pounded 
Guinea corn {^Pennisetum^ with dates and an enor- 
mous quantity of pepper. This is the meaning of 
ddkkwa in these districts ; it is, however, elsewhere 
used as a general term signifying only paste, and 
is often employed to denote a very palatable sort of 
sweatmeat made of pounded rice‘, butter, and honey. 
AVe then passed on our left the fields of the village, 
those near the road being well and carefully fenced, 
and lying around the well, where half the inhabitants 
of the place were assembled to draw which 

required no small pains, the depth of 1^1 well cx- 
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ceedii^ twenty fathoms. Attempting to water the 
horse, I ^oond that the water was excessively warm ; 
upjfprtunately, I had not- got my thermometer with 
me, bat resplVed to be more careful in future. On 
passing the* village, we were struck by the neatness 
with w;hich it, was fenced on this side; and I a^er- 
wafds learned' by experience what a beautiful and 
comfortable dwelling may be arranged with no other 
material than reeds and corn-stalks. The population 
of these villages consists of a mixture of Moham- 
medans and pagans ; but I think the majority of the 
inhabitants are Mohammedans. 

After a short interval of woody country, we passed 
a village of the name of Chirdk, with another busy 
scene round the well. In many districts in Cen- 
tral Africa the labour of drawing water, for a por- 
tion of the .year, is so heavy that it occupies the 
greater part of the inhabitants half the day ; but 
fortunately, at this season, with the exception of 
weaving a little cotton, they have no other employ- 
ment, while during the season when agricultural 
labours are going on water is to be found every- 
wliere, and the wells are not used at all. Biizawe 
are ' scattered everywhere hereabouts, and infuse into 
the population a good deal of Berber blood. Very 
pure Hdusa is spoken. 

It was near Chirdk that Overweg, who had deter- 
mined to go directly to Tasdwa, in order to commence 
his inteodife^^cursion to Gober and Maradi separates! 
fi'om me, '^This was indeed quite a gallant com- 
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incnoetnMoit or undertaking) os he. had ribnc of 
A'tiEur’s people with hini) and beiudcs. Ibr%him and 
the useful snakcdtke Amiiukay (who had .recovered 
from his guinea worm)) his only cotmhnoi^h wss a 
^r^hu yrho had long been settled in ^'sbe^ and whom 
he had engaged for the length of tws intended trip. 
At that time he had still the firm, intention to go to 
Kdkawa by way of Kand) and begged me to leave his 
things there. He was in excellent, health, and full of 
an enthusiastic desire to devote himself to the study 
of the new world which opened before us ; and wc 
parted with a hearty wish for each other’s success in 
our different quarters before we were to meet again 
in the capital of iidrnu — for we did not then know 
that we should have an interview in Tasdwa. 

I now went on alone, but felt not at all depressed by 
solitude, as I had been accustomed frean my youth 
to wander about by myself among strange people. J 
felt disposed, indeed, to enter into a closer connection 
with my black friend Gaj^re, who was very conimu- 
nicative, but oftentimes rather rude, and unable to 
refrain from occasionally mocking the stranger who 
wanted to know everything, and would not acknow* 
ledge Mohammed in all liis prophetic glory. He 
called my attention to several new kinds of trees 
while we were passing the two villages Bngdngarc 
and fangdrida. These were the baushi,” the “ ka- 
riimmia,” and the “ gdnda,” the last being identical 
witVi the Carica Papaya^ and rather .ritrc. in the 
northern parts of Negroland,%but very tjommon in 
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the c<nintry' between Kdtsena and Niipc, an,d scat- 
tered in •single specimens over all the country from 
Kahd and'Giijclm southwards to the river B<5nuwc; 
but at that^tlme I was ignorant that it bore a splen- 
did fruit, wth ;\yhicH'I first became acquainted in 
Kdtsena. The whole country, indeed, had a most 
interesting and cheerful appearance, villages and corn- 
fields succeeding each other with only short intervals 
of thick underwood, which contributed to give richer 
variety to the whole landscape, while the ground was 
undulating, and might sometimes even be called 
hilly. Wo met a numerous herd of fine cattle belong- 
ing to Gozendkko, returning to their pasture-grounds 
after having been watered, — the bulls all with the 
beautiful hump, and of fine strong limbs, but of 
moderate size, and with small horns. Scarcely had 
this moving* picture passed before our eyes, when 
another interesting and characteristic procession suc- 
ceeded — a long troop of men, all carrying on their 
heads large baskets filled with the fruit of the gdreba 
{^Ciicifera^ or Ilyphaene Thebdica)^ commonly called 
the gingerbread-tree, which, in manyof the northern 
districts of Negroland, furnishes a most important 
article of food, and certainly seasons many dishes 
very pleasantly, as I shall have occasion to mention 
in the course o^ my narrative. Further on, the 
fields were enlivened with cattle grazing in the 
stubble, while a new species of tree, the “ kirria,” 
attracted my attention. 

Thus we reached Gozendkko ; and while my ser- 
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vants Mohammad and tlic Gatrdnl went with the 
camel to the camping-ground, 1 followed my sturdy 
overseer to the village in order to water the horse ; 
for though 1 might have sent one of men after- 
wards, I preferred taking this '"oppojrt unity of seeing 
the interior of the village. It is of feousidcrable size, 
and consists of a town and its suburbs, the former 
being surrounded with a “ k(Sffi,” or close stockade ol’ 
thick steins of trees, while the suburbs are ranged 
around without any inclosure or defence. All the 
houses consist of conical huts made entirely of stalks 
and reeds ; and great numbers of little granaries were 
scattered among them. As it was about huli’-past 
two in the afternoon, the people were sunk in slumber 
or repose, and the well was left to our dis[K)sal ; 
afterwards, however, we were obliged to pay for the 
water. We then joined the caravan, w4iich liad en- 
camped at no great distance eastward of the village, 
in the stubble-fields. These, enlivened as they were 
by a number of tall fan-palms besides a variety of 
other trees, formed a very cheerful open ground for 
our little trading-party, which, preparing for a longer 
stay of two or three days, had chosen its ground in 
a more systematic way, each person arranging his 
“ tAkrufa,” or the straw sacks containing the salt, 
so as to form a barrier ojien only on one side, in 
the shape of an elongated horseshoe, in the recess 
of which they might stow away their slender stock 
of less bulky property, and sleep themselves, while 
in order to protect the salt iixim behind, a light 
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stockade of the stalks of Guinea corn was constructed 
on that •side j for baying now exchanged the regions 
of highway robbers and marauders for those of 
thieves, we^'^ad nothing more to fear from open 
attacks, but a great -deal from furtive attempts by 
night. , 

Scarcely had our people made themselves comfort- 
able, when their appetite was excited by a various 
assortment of the delicacies of the country, clamour- 
ously offered for sale by crowds of women from the 
village. The whole evening a discordant chime was 
rung upon the words “ ndno*’ (sour milk), “may” 
(butter), “ doddwa ” (the vegetable- paste above men- 
tioned), “ kiika” (the young leaves of the Adansonia^ 
which are used for making an infusion with which 
meat or the “ tiiwo” is eaten), and “ ydru da ddria.” 
The last of* these names, indeed, is one which cha- 
racterizes and illustrates the cheerful disposition of 
the fluusa people j for the literal meaning of it is, 
“ the laughing boy,” or “ the boy to laugh,” while it 
signifies the sweet ground-nut, which if roasted is 
indeed one of the greatest delicacies of the country. 
Reasoning from subsequent experience, I thought it 
remarkable that no “ tiiwo” (the common paste or 
hasty pudding made of millet, called “ fufu ” on the 
western coast), 'VYhich forms the ordinary food of the 
natives, was offered for sale j but it must be borne in 
mind that the people of A'sben .care very little about 
a warm supper, and like nothing better than the fura 
or ghussub- water, and the corn in its crude state. 
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only ajittle pounded. To this circomstanCe the 
Arabs generally attribute the enormous and^lisgust- 
ing quantity of lice with which the K4l"Owi> eycn the 
very first men of the country, are coverw^ 

I was greatly disappointed in not being able to 
procure a fowl for my supper. The breeding of 
fowls seems to be carried on to a very small extent 
in this village, although they are in such immense 
numbers in Damerghii, that a few years ago travellers 
could buy “ a fowl for a needle.” 

TaewUr, Seeing that we should make some stay 
January i4tb. hcro, I had dccidcd upon visiting the town 
of Tasdwa, which was only a few miles distant to 
the west, but deferred my visit till the morrow, in 
order to see the town in the more interesting phase 
of the “ kdswa-n-Ldraba,” or the Wednesday market. 
However, our encampment, where I quietly spent the 
day, was itself changed into a lively and bustling 
market; and even during the heat of the day the 
discordant cries of the sellers did not cense. 

My intelligent and jovial companion meanwhile 
gave me some valuable information with regard to the 
revenue of the wealthy governor of Tasdwa, who in 
certain respects is an independent prince, though he 
may be called a powerful vassal *of the king or chief 
of Marddi. Every head of a family in his territory . 
pays him three thousand kurdi,*as “kurdin-kay” 
(head-money or poll-tax) ; besides, there is an ample 
list of penalties (“ kurdi-n-laefi”), some of then^. 
very heavy ; thus, for example, the fine for having . 
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floggea another Itian^ dr most probably for having 
given hii#i a sound cudgelling, is as much as ten 
thousand kurdi; for illicit paternity, one hundred 
thousand kurdi —an enormous sum considering the 
economic condition of me population, and which, I 
think, plainly proves how rarely such a thing happens 
in this region ; biit of course where every man may 
lawfully take as many wives as he is able to feed, 
there is little excuse for illicit intercourse. In case 
of wilful murder, the whole property of the murderer 
is forfeited, and is of right seized by the governor. 

Each village has its own mayor, who decides petty 
matters, and is responsible for the tax payable within 
his jurisdiction. The king, or paramount chief, has 
the power of life and death ; airo there is no appeal 
from his sentence to the ruler of Marddi. However, 
he cannot venture to carry into effect any measure of 
consequence without asking the opinion of his privy 
council, or at least that of the ghaladima or prime 
minister, some account of whose office I shall have 
an opportunity of giving in the course of iny narra- 
tive. The little territory of TasAwa might constitute 
a very happy state, if the inhabitants were left in. 
quiet ; but they are continually harassed by predatory 
expeditions, and even last evening, while we were 
encamped here, the FAllani drove away a small herd 
of ten calves from tlm neighbouring village of KAlbo. 

About noon the “ salt” of the serki-n-Kcl-owi 
arrived with the people of Olaldwa, as well asjthat of 
SAlah Lilsu’s head man, who before had always been 

VOL. II. c 
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in advance of us. In the evening I might h^e fan- 
cied myself a prince; for I had a splendid supper, 
consisting of a fowl or two, while a sohtavy maimdlo 
cheered me with a performance on his simple three- 
stringed instrument, which, however monotonous, was 
still expressive of mftch feeling, and . accompanied 
with a song in my praise. , 

At the very dawn of day, to my great 
January i5th. astonlshmcnt, I w’as called out of the tent 
by Mohammed, who told me that Fdrraji, Ldsu’sman, 
our companion from Olidt, had suddenly arrived from 
Zinder with three or four Bornu horsemen, and had 
express orders with regard to me. However, when I 
went out to salute him, he said nothing of his errand, 
but simply told me .d^at he wanted first to speak to 
Elaiji, the chief of the caravan. I therefore went 
to the latter myself to know what was the matter, 
and learnt from the old man, that though he was not 
able to make out all the terms of the letters of which 
Fdrraji was the bearer, one of which was written by 
the sherif and the other by Liisu, he yet understood 
that the horsemen had come with no other purpose 
but to take me and Overweg to Zinder, without 
consulting our wishes, and that the sherif as well as 
Lfisu had instructed him to send us off in company 
with these fellows, bu^. that they had also a letter 
for A'nnur, who ought to be consulted. A» for him- 
self, the old man (well aware of the real state of 
affairs, ^and that the averment of a . fetter having ar- 
rived from the consul at Tripoli, to the effect that till 
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further meaatiires were taken with regard to our^ccent 
losses we* ought to 'stay in Bdrnu, was a mere sham 
and fabrication) declared that he would not force us 
to do anything against our inclination, but that we 
ought to decide ourselves what was best to be done. 

Having, therefore, a double reason for going to 
Tasdwa, I. set out as early as possible, accompanied 
by my faithless^ wanton Tunisian shushdn, and by my 
faithful, sedate TageUli overseer. The path leading 
tlirough the suburbs of GozenAkko was well fenced, 
in order to prevent any violation of property ; but 
on the western side of the village there was scarcely 
an)’ cultivated ground, and we soon entered upon 
a wilderness where the “ di'immia” and the “karasa” 
were the principal plants, when, after a march of a 
, little more than three miles, the wild thicket again 
gave way to cultivated fields', and the town of Tasdwa 
appeared in the distance — or rather (as is generally 
the case in these countries, where the dwellings are so 
low, and where almost all the trees round the towns 
are cut down, for stratagetical as well as economical 
reasons) the fine shady trees in the interior of the 
town were seen, which make it a very cheerful place. 
After two miles more we reached the suburbs, and, 
crossing them, kept along the outer ditch which runs 
round the stockade of the town, in order to reach A1 
Wdli’s house, under» whose special protection I knew 
that Mr. Overweg had placed himself. 

^ My friend’s quarters, into which we were shown, 
were very comfortable, although rather narrow. They 
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eoii8is(;ed of a courtyard, fenced witlr ibatfe. mRde of 


foods, and containing a large shed or iruri>f<ii' ’ like- 
wise built of mats and stalks, and A tolerably 'spaisious 
hut, the walls built of clay bdngo”), bUt Vsrith a 


thatched roof(“ shibki”). The inner paft 6f it was 


guarded by a cross- wall from the prying of indiscreet 


eyes. 

Overweg was not a little surprised on hearing 
the recent news j and we sent for El Wdkhshi, 
our Ghaddmsi friend from Tin-teggana, in order to 
consult him, as one- who had long resided in^ these 
countries, and who, we had reason to hope, would be 
uninfluenced by personal considerations. He lirmly 
pronounced his opinion that we ought not to go, 
and afterwards, when Fdrraji called Mdnsso and Al 
Wdli to his aid, entered into a violent dispute with 
these men, who advised us to go; but* he went too 
far in supposing that the letter had been written with 
a malicious intention. For my part, I could Well 
imagine that the step was authorized by the sheikh 
of Bdrnii, or at least by his vizier, who might have 
heard long ago of our intention to go to Hand, 
as it had been even Mr. Richardson’s intention to go 
there, which indeed he ought to have done in con- 
formity with his written obligations to Mohammed 
e* Sfdksi ; they might therefore have instructed’ the 
sherif to do what he might thiidc fit to prevent us 
from carrying out our purpose. However, it seemed 
not improbable that Ldsu had smnething to do with 
the affair. But it was abscdufely. necessary for Mr. 
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Oyerweg iond myselfj qv for one of us at Icasl;, to go 
to Kaui^^ as we had several debts to pay, and were 
obliged to sell- the little, merchandise we had with us, 

in Ofder tb seltle our affairs. 

0 

We were still considering the question, when we 
were informed that our old protector the chief A'nnur 
had just arrived from Zinderj and I immediately 
determined to go to see him in his Own domain at 
Ndchira, situated at a little more than a mile N. E. 
from Tasdwa. In passing through the town I crossed 
the market-place, which at that time, during the hot 
110^*8 of, the day, was very well frequented, and pre* 
sented a busy scene of the highest interest to a 
traveller emerging from the desert, and to which the 
faint sparks of life still to be observed in A'gades can- 
not be compared. A considerable number of cattle 
were offered 'for sale, as well as six camels, and the 
whole market was surrounded by continuous rows of 
runfds or sheds; but provisions and ready -dressed food 
fofrned the staple commodity, and scarcely anything of 
value was to be seen. On leaving the town I entered 
an open- countiy covered with stubble-fields, and 
soon reached that group of Niichira where the chief 
had fixed his quarters. In front of the yard was a 
most splendid tmnarind’-tree, such as I had not yet 
seen. Leaving n\5r horse in its shade, I entered the 
yard, accompanied 4>y Gajbro, and looked about for 
some time for the great man, when at length we dis- 
covered. him "under a small shed or runfi of a conical 
form, so low that we had passed it without noticing 
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the p^ple collected in its shade. There he Iliy sur- 
rounded by his attendants, as was his custom in 


general when reposing in the day-time, with no 
clothing but his trowsers, while his sliirt, rolled up, 
formed a pillow to rest his left arm upon, ile did 


not seem to be in the best humour — at least ho did 


not say a single cheerful word to me; and though it 
was the very hottest time of the day, lie did not 
offer me as much as a draught of water. I had 
expected to be treated to a bowl of well-soaked 
“ fura ” seasoned with cheese. But what astonished 


me more than his miserly conduct (which was ra- 
ther familiar to me) was, that I learned from his 
own mouth that he had not been to Zfnder at all, 
whither we had been assured ho had accompanied 
Mr. Richardson, but that he had spent all the time 
in Tagelel, from which place he had now come 
direct. I was therefore the more certain that Liisu 
had some part in the intrigues. A'nnur, who had 
not yet received the letter addressed to him from 
Zinder, knew nothing about it, and merely expressed 
his surprise that such a letter had been tvritten, with- 
out adding another word. 

Seeing the old chief in a very cheerless humour, T 
soon left him, and took a ramble with Gaj^re over 
the place. The estate is very extensive, and consists 
of a great many clusters of hiit% scattered" over the 
fields, while isolated ddm-palms give to the whole 
a peculiar feature. The people, all followers and 
mostly domestic slaves of Annur,^ Seemed to live in 
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tolerable ease and comfort, as far as I was able to 
see, my gom panion introducing me into several huts. 
Indeed every candid person, however opposed to 
slavery he rhay be, must acknowledge that the 
Tawdrok in general, and particularly the Kdl-owi, 
treat their slaves not only humanely, but even with 
the utmost indulgence and affability, and s^rcely let 
them feel their bondage at all* Of course there are 
exceptions, as the cruelty of yoking slaves to a 
plough, and . driving them on with a whip (which I 
had witnessed in Aiideras), is scarcely surpassed in 
any of the Christian slave-states; but these exceptions 
are extremely rare. 

When I returned from my ramble, Mr. Overweg 
had also arrived, and the old chief had received the 
letter; and though neither he nor any of his people 
could read he was fully aware of its contents, and 
disapproved pf it entirely, saying that we should act 
freely, and according to the best of our knowledge. 
I then returned with my countryman into the town, 
and remained some time with him. In front of his 
dwelling was ^encamped the natron-caravan of A1 
Wdli, which in a few days was to leave for Niipe or 
(as the If^ittsa people say) Nyffi. We shall have to 
notice yery frequently this important commerce, 
which is carried on between the shores of the Tsdd 
and ... . 

, I left the town at about, five o’clock, and feeling 
rather hungry on reaching the encampment in Go- 
zenukko, to , the, great amusement of our neighbours, 
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parodyiog the usual salute of “ iriJ^ labdri ” (^^at is 
the news)? I asked my people immediately news 
our cooking-pot,, ‘Hnd labdA‘i*n'tokdnia”i (what 
news of the pot) ? I was greatly plehsed my 
day’s excursion j for Tasdwa was the first large place 
of Negroland proper which I had , seen, and it made 
the most cheerful impression upon me, as manifesting 
everywhere the unmistakable marks of the comfort- 
able, pleasant sort of life led by the natives; — -the 
courtyard fenced with a “ dernc ” of tall reeds, ex- 
cluding to a certain degree the eyes of the passer-by, 
without securing to the interior absolute secrecy; 
tlien near the entrance the cool shady place of the 
“runfa” for ordinary business and for the reception 
of strangers, and the “ gida,” partly consisting en- 
tirety of i-eed (“ ddki-n-kdra”) of the best wicker- 
work, partly built of clay . in its .lower parts 
(“bongo”), while the roof consists of reeds only 
(“shibkl”) — but of whatever material it may con- 
sist, it is warm and well adapted for domestic pri- 
vacy, — the whole dwelling shaded with spreading 
trees, and enlivened with groups of children, goats, 
fowls, pigeons, and, where a little wealth had been 
accumulated, a horse or a pack-ox. 

With this character of the dwellings, that of the 
inhabitants tliemselves is in entire harmony, its most 
constant element being a cheerful temperament, bent 
upon enjoying life, rather given to women, dance, and 
song, but without, any disgusl^ing excess. Everybody 
here finds his great^t happiness Iw; comely lass; 
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soon as he makes a little profit, he. adds a 
yife to his elder companion in life : yet a man 
lias rarely more than two wtVe^ at a time. Drinking 
fermfented li*qnor cannot be strictly reckoned a sin in 
a place where a great many of the inhabitants are pa- 
gans ; but a drunken pemon, nevertheless, is scarcely 
ever seen : those who are not Mohammedans only 
indulge in their “gfya,” made of sorghum, just 
enough to make them merry and enjoy life with more 
light-heartedness. There was at that time a renegade 
■ Jew in the place, called Miisa, who made spirits of 
dates and tamarinds for his own use. Their dress is 
very simple, consisting; for the man, of a wide shirt 
and trowsers, mostly of a dark colour, while the head' 
is generally covered with a light cap of cotton cloth, 
which is negligently worn, in all sorts of fashions. 
Others wear a rather closely fitting cap of green 
cloth, called bdki-n-zdki. Only the wealthier amongst 
them ean afford the “ z6nne ” or shawl', thrown over 
the shoulder like the plaid of the Highlanders. On 
their feet the richer class wear very neat sandals, 
such as we shall describe among the manufaettires of 
Ivand. 

As for the women, their dress consists almost en- 
tirely of a large cotton cloth, also of dark colour — 
“ the tiirkcdi,” fastened under or above the breast — 
the only ornament of the latter in general consisting 
of some strings of glass beads worn round the neck. 
The women are tolerably handsome, and have plea- 
sant features; but tliey are worn out by excessive 
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domest^ labour, and their gro^rtli novat ati^9|i|^ttU 
and vigorous proportions. Thoy do not so 

much care upon their lutir as tlie Fdllani^ or sonio 
of the Baginui people. * . ; , 

There are in the town a good tnany ** iSdsaw^*** or 
Tawdrek half-castes, who distinguish thei^selves in 
their dress principally by the *^rdwani” or tesilge- 
mist (the litlidm) of white or black colour, which they 
wind round their head in the same way as the Jvel- 
owi; but their mode of managing the tuft of hair 
left on the top of the head is not always the same, 
some wearing their curled hair all over the crown of 
the head, while others leave only a long tuft, wliich 
• was the old fashion of the Zendgha. The pagan in- 
habitants of this district wear, in general, only a 
leathern apron (“wudlki”); but with the excep- 
tion of young children, none are seen, here quite 
naked. The town was so busy, and seemed so well 
inhabited, that on the spot I estimated its popula- 
tion at fifteen thousand ; but this estimate is probably 
too high. 

Thursday, ® remained near Gozendkko, and 

January leth. I ^y^s busy Studying Temdshight, after 
which I once more went over the letter of the sherff 
E,1 Fdsi, Hdj Boshir’s agent in iJinder; and having 
become fully aware of the dictatjprial manner in 
which he had requested Klaiji tc% forward ; me and 
Mr, Overweg to him (just as a piece of mei?ohandi.sc) 
without asking our consent, I sat dowft ^io write him 
a suitable answer, assuring binlf: that’yiiis I was dc- 
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my" mpedt» to the son of Mohammed 
el and hiis enlightened vizier, I would set out 

for their r^idence as soon as I had settled my affairs 
in Kand, and that I was sure of attaining my ends 
"^yithout his intervention, as I had not the least desire 
to visit him. 

This letter, as subsequent events proved, grew into 
importance, for the sherif being perplexed by its tone, 
sent it straight on to Kiikawa, where it served to in- 
troduce me at once to. the sheikh and his vizier. But 
the difficulty was to send it o£F with the warlike mes- 
sengers who had brought the sherif ’s letters, as they 
would not go without us, and swore that their orders, 
from the sherif as well as from Serk* Ibrdm, were so' 
peremptory that they should be utterly disgraced if 
they returned empty-handed. At length, after a 
violent dispute with Fdrraji and these warlike-looking 
horsemen, the old chief, who took my part very fairly, 
finished the matter by plainly stating that if we our- 
selves, of our own free will, wanted to go, we might 
do so, but if we did not wish to go, iff^stead of forcing 
us, he would defend us against anybody who should 
dare to offer us violence. Nevertheless the mes- 
sengers would not depart ; and it seemed impossible 
to get rid of them till I made each of them a present 
of two mithk^l^ when they mounted their horses 
with a very bad grace, and went off with my letter. 
The energetic and straightforward but penurious old 
chief left us in the afternoon, and ro.de to.Ki,lgo, a 
village at no great distance. ' 
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Friday,* ‘ ‘ another day Of halt, in ordl^j^?! 

January 17th. toW, to allow Hdj ‘ Abdilsm’sAaltif^^i^ 

to come up and join us. Being tired of tho enmity t' 
once more went- into the town to spend day use* 
fully and pleasantly ; leaving all ray people behind, I 
was accompanied by some of ray fellow-travellers of 
the caravan. Arriving - at Overweg’s quarters, what 
was my surprise to find Fdrraji not yet gone, but 
endeavouring to pei*suadc ray companion, with all the 
arts of his barbarous eloquence, that though I should 
not go, he at least might, in which case he would be 
amply rewarded with the many fine things which 
had been prepared in Zmder for our reception. The 
poor fellow was greatly cast down when he saw me, 
and soon made off in very bad humour, while I went 
with Overweg to El W4khshi, who was just occu- 
pied in that most tedious of all commercial trans- 
actions in these countries, namely, the counting of 
shells; for in all these inland countries of Central 
Africa the cowries or kurdi {Cypma moneia) ate 
not^ as is custofhary in some regions near the coast, 
fastened together in strings of one hundred each, but 
are separate, and must be counted one by one. Even 
those “ trtkrufa” (or sacks made of rushes) containing 
20,000 kurdi each, as the governors of . the towns 
are in the habit of packing them up, no private indt* 
vidual will receive without count ing them out.. ..The 
general custom in so doing is to count tliem by fives, 
in which operation some are very expert, Atid then, 
according to the amount of the sun]^ tb l^rra heaps of 
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(or ten hdwJyas’*") or; a thousand each, 
'length succeeded, with the help of some 
ilye 6r six other people, in the really heroic work of 
counting 5p0, 000 shells^ our friend went with us to 
the sick sultan Masi^waji: I say sultan, as it is well 
for a traveller to employ these sounding titles of 
petty chiefs, which have become naturalized in the 
country from very ancient times, although it is very 
likely that foreign governments would be unwilling 
to acknowledge them. The poor fellow, who was 
living in a hut built half of mud, half of reeds, was 
suffering under a dreadful attack of dysentery, and 
looked like a spectre; fortunately my fiiend suc- 
ceeded in bringing on perspiration with some hot tea 
and a good dose of peppermint, in the absence of 
stronger medicines. We then went to the house of 
Amdnkay, that useful fellow so often mentioned in 
the Journal of the late Mr; Richardson, and by my- 
self. lie was a “ biizu” of this place, and had 
many relatives here, all living near him. His house 
was built in the general style ; but the interior of the 
courtyard was screened from profane ey^es. For- 
tunately I had taken with me some small things, 
such as mirrorh,. English darning-needles, and some 
knives, so that I was able to give a small present to 
each of his kinsjnen and relatives, while he treated 
us with a calab^h of fura. 

* “ Iluwiya ’’ means twenty, and seems originally to have been 
the highest sum reached by the indigenous ai'ithmetic. I shall say 
more gboat this, point in my vdoabulary of the HHusis language. 
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In, the afternoon we stroUed a long tiina^lilioilt 
the jnarket, which not being so crowded# 
day before yesterday, .was on that account far s^ro 
favourable for observation. Here I sow and. 

tasted the bread made of the fnsit of the magari4< 
tree, and called “ tdwo-n-inagariV’ "^hich I have men- 
tioned before, and was not a little astonished to see 
whole calabashes tilled with roasted locusts (“fard”), 
which occasionally form a considerable part of the 
food of the natives, particularly if their grain has been 
destroyed by this plague, as they can then enjoy not 
only the agreeable flavour of the dish, but also take 
a pleasant revenge on tlie ravagers of their fields. 
Every open space in the midst of the market-place 
was occupied by a fire-place (<‘ tnaidtSffa”) on a raised 
platfoi’m, on which diminutive morsels of meat, at- 
tached to a small stick, were roasting, or rather 
stewing, in such a way that the fat, trickling down 
from the richer pieces attached to the top of the 
stick, basted the lower ones. These dainty bits were 
sold for a single shell or “uri ’V* each. 1 was much 
pleased at recognizing the red cloth which had been 
stolen from ray bales in the valley of Afis, and which 
was exposed here for sale. But the ihost interesting 
thing in the town was the “ mdrind” (the dyeing- 
place) near the wall, consisting of n raised platform 

of clay with fourteen holes or piis, in which the 

*■ 

♦ *<Kurdi” (shells) is the ix'regular plural of iiri (a single 
shell). 
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mil&tttrd'iOf' indigo is prepared, and the cloths remain 
for ^<^Ttain length of 4ime, from one to seven days, 
acc^Ming ta the colour which they are to attain. It 
is principj^llj^ this' dyeing, I think, which gives to 
nKany parts of Negroland a certain tincture of civi- 
lization, a civilization which it would be highly in- 
teresting to trace, if it were possible, thrp^h all 
the stages of its development. 

While rambling about, Overweg and I for a while 
were greatly annoyed by a tall fellow, very respectably 
and most picturesquely dressed, who professed him- 
self to be a messenger from the governor of Kdtsena, 
sent to offer us his compliments and to invite us to 
go to him. Though the thing was not altogether 
impossible, it looked rather improbable ; and having 
thanked him profusely for his civility, we at length 
succeeded in getting rid of him. In the evening I 
returned to our camping-ground with I'dder the 
Emgddesi man mentioned iii a preceding part of my 
narrative, and was very glad to receive reliable in- 
formation that we were to start the following day. 
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CHAP. XXIlt 

OAZAwA.— RK8IPKNCE IN kAtSENA. 

Saturdav. made a good start with our camels, 

January i8th. -wdiich liaving been treated to a consider- 
able allowance of salt on the first day of our halt, 
had made the best possible use of these four days’ 
rest to recruit their strength. At the considerable 
village of Kiilgo, which we passed at a little less than 
five miles beyond our encampment, the country became 
rather hilly, but only for a short distance. Tamarinds 
constituted the greatest oruainciit of the landscape. 
A solitary traveller attracted our notice on account 
of his odd attire, mounted as he was on a bullock 
with three large pitchers on each side. Four miles 
beyond KMgo the character of the country became 
suddenly changed, and dense groups of dtim-palms 
covered the ground. But what pleased me more 
than the sight of these slender forked trees was, 
when, half an hour after mid-ddy, I recognized ipy 
splendid old friend the bdre-tree, of the valley 

■ ' ’ ‘ "j ''' 

* It might seem to some rea<t* rs that th^t^s some connection 
between the name of the valley and the tree > .but I tliink. it is 
merely accidental. The Hilusa language is not a written lan- 
guage; but if the natives were to write file name “biire’’ or 
“ baui'c, they would certainly wtit^ with an r,- lUid not with a grh. 
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which had excited my surprise in so high a degree, 
and the Rjagnificence of which at its first appearance 
was not at all eclipsed by this second specimen in 
the fertile regions of Negroland. Soon afterwards 
we reached the fhddama of Gazdwa ; and leaving the 
town on our right hidden in the thick forest, we 
encamped a little further on in an open place, which 
was soon crowded witli hucksters and retailers. I 
was also pestered with a visit from some half-caste 
Arabs settled in the town; but fortunately, seeing 
that they were likely to wait in vain for a present, 
they went off, and were soon succeeded by a native 
mallern from the town, whose visit was most agreeable 
to me. 

About sunset the “ serkf-n-turdwa,” or consul of 
the Arabs, came to pay his regards to Elaiji, and intro- 
duced the subject of a present, which, as he conceived, 
I ought to make to the governor of the town as a 
sort of passage-money ; my protector, however, would 
not listen to the proposal, but merely satisfied his 
visitor’s curiosity by calling me into his presence and 
introducing him to me. The serki was very showily and 
picturesquely dressed — in a green and white striped 
tobe, wide trowsers of a speckled pattern and colour, 
like the plumage of the Guinea fowl, with an embroi- 
dery of green silk iji front of the legs. Over this he 
wore a gaudy red^ bermis, while round his red cap 
a red and white turban was wound crosswise in a 
very neat and careful manner. His sword was slung 
over his right shoulder by means of thick' hangers 

VOL. II. D 
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of red silk ornamented with enormous tassels... ^e 
was mounted on a splendid charger, tho^head and 
neck of which was most fancifully ornamented . with 
a profusion of tassels, bells, and little leather pockets 
containing charms, while from under the saddle a 
shabrack peeped out, consisting of little triangular 
patches in all the colours of the rainbow. 

This little African dandy received me with a pro- 
fusion of the finest compliments, .pronounced with 
the most refined and sweet accent of which the 
fl^usa language is capable. When he was gone, iny 
old friend Elaiji informed me that he had prevented 
the “ consul of the Arabs” from exacting a present 
from me, and begged me to acknowledge his service 
by a cup of coflfee, which of course I granted him 
with all my heart. Poor old Elaiji I He died in the 
year 1864, in the forest between Ga/dwa and KAtsena, 
where from the weakness of age he lost his way when 
left alone. He has left on my memory an image 
which I shall always recall with pleasure. He was 
certainly the most honourable and religious man 
among the K<Sl-owi. 

The market in our encampment, which continued 
till nightfall, reached its highest pitch at sunset, when 
the people of the town brought ready-made tfiwo,” 
each dish, with rather a small allpwatice, scHlug for 
three kurdi, or not quite the foui;itli part of a farthing. 
I, however, was happy in not being thrown upon 
this three-kurdi supper; and while I indulged in my 
own home-made dish, GajArc entertained me with the 
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narrative of a nine days’ sie^e, which the warlike 
inhabitanls of Gas^wa had sustained, ten years pre- 
viously, against the whole army of the famous Bello. 

We remained encamped ; and my day Sunday, 
was most agreeably and usefully spent in 
gathering information with regard to the regions 
which I had just entered. There was first Maadi, 
the slave of A'nnur, a native of B6rnu, who when 


young had been made prisoner by the Biidduma of 
the lake, and had resided three years among these 
interesting people, till having fallen into the hands 
of the Weldd Slimdn, then in Kanem, he at length, 
on the occasion of the great expedition of the pre- 
ceding year, had fallen into the power of the K<^l*owi. 
Although he owed the loss of his liberty to the free- 
booting islanders, he was nevertheless a great ad- 
mirer of theirs, and a sincere vindicator of their 
character. He represented them as a brave and high- 
spirited people, who made glorious and successful 
inroads upon the inhabitants of the shores of the 
lake with surprising celerity, while at home they 
were a pious and God-fearing race, and knew neither 
theft nor fraud among themselves. He concluded his 
eloquent eulogy of this valorous nation of pirates 
by expressing his fervent hope that they might for 
ever preserve theiy. independence against the ruler of 


Bdrnu. 


I then wrote, froiri the mouth of Gaj4re and Ydhia 
(another of my friends), a list of the places lying round 

about Gazdwa, as follows: — On the east side, Mddobi, 

» 2 
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Mafjirgi*, K(5gena na kay-debti, Kdrmasa, K<Srgom, 
Kdnche (a little independent, principality]^; GtiliMdd, 
half a day east of Gazdwa, •with numbers of A'sbc- 
ndwa ; Ddmbeda, or Diimbida, at less distance ; Sha- 
bdli, Babil, Txirmeni, Ginga, Kanddmka, Sabd-n-kefi, 
Zdngoni-n-dkwa, Kiirni, Kurndwa, Ddngiidaw. On the 
west side, •wliere the country is more exposed to the 
inroads of the Fiilbe or Fdllani, there is only one place 
of importance, called Tinddkku, which name seems 
to imply a close relation to the Tawdrek. All these 
towns and villages are said to be in a certain degree 
dependent on Eaffa, the “ babd ” (i. e, great man or 
chief) of Gazdwa, who, however, himself owes alle- 
giance to the supreme ruler of Maradi. 

There was an exciting stir in the encampment 
at about ten o’clock in the morning, illustrative 
of the restless struggle going on in these regions. 
A troop of about forty horsemen, mostly well mounted, 
led on by the serkhn-Gumdd, and followed by a body 
of tall slender archers, quite naked but for their 
leathern aprons, passed through the different rows of 
the a'iri, on their way to join the expedition which 
the prince of Maradi was preparing against the 
Fdllani. 

About noon the natron-caravan of Ilaj A1 Wdli, 
which I had seen in Tasdwa, Came marching up in 

m' 

* This village I touched at oo my journey from Zinder to K4- 
tsena in 1853 a journey whieJi is of great importance for the 
construction of iny routes collectively, as it forms the link 
between my 6rst route and Zinder. 
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solemn order, led on by two drums, and affording a 
plea^nt specimen of the character of the Hdusa 
people. Afterwards I went into the town, which was 
distant from my tent about half a mile. Being much 
exposed to attacks from the Mohammedans, as the 
southernmost pagan place belonging to the Marddi- 
G6ber union, Gazdwa has no open suburbs outside 
its strong stockade, which is surrounded by a deep 
ditch. It forms almost a regular quadrangle, having 
a gate on each side built of clay, which gives to the 
whole fortification a more regular character, besides 
the greater strength which the place derives from this 
precaution. Each gateway is twelve feet deep, and 
furnished on its top with a rampart sufficiently 
capacious for about a dozen archers. The interior 
of the town is almost of the same character as 
Tasdwa; but. Gazdwa is rather more closely built, 
though I doubt whether its circumference exceeds 
that of the former place. The market is held every 
day, but, as might be supposed, is far inferior to that 
of Tasdwa, which is a sort of little entrep6t for the 
merchants coming from the north, and affords much 
more security than Gazdwa, which, though an impor- 
tant place with regard to the struggle carried on 
between Paganism aiid Islamism in these quarters, 
is not so with respect to commerce. The principal 
things offered for sale were cattle, meat, vegetables 
of different kinds, and earthenware pots. Gazdwa 
has also a mdrind or dyeing-place, but of less extent 
than that of Tasdwa, as most of its inhabitants are 
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pi^ns, attd wear no clothing but the leathern apron. 
Their character appeared to me to be far more grave 
than that of the inhabitants of TasAwa; and this is 
a natural consequence of the prccarioTus position in 
which they are placed, as well as of thefr more war- 
like disposition. The whole population is certainly 
not less than ten thousand. 

Having visited the market, I went to the house of 
the mallem, where I found several A'sbenawa belong- 
ing to our caravan enjoying themselves in a very 
simple manner, eating the fruits of the kuna, which are 
a little larger than cherries, but not so soft and suc- 
culent. The mallem, as I had an opportunity of 
learning on this occasion, is a jyrotege of Elaiji, to 
whom the house belongs. Returning with my com- 
panions to our encampment, I witnessed a very in- 
teresting"^ sort of dance, or rather gymnastic pla}'^, 
performed on a large scale by the K<Sl-owi', who being 
arranged in long rows, in pairs, and keeping up a 
regular motion, pushed along several of their number 
under their arms — not very unlike some of our old 
dances. 

Monday, Starting early in the morning, we felt 
January 2 otu. scHsibly, the thermometer 

standing at 48® Fahr. a little Wore sunset. Culti- 
vated fields interrupted from time to time the 
underwood for the first three’ miles, while the 
“ ngflle,” or “ k4ba,” formed the most characteristic 
feature of the landscape ^ but ddm-palms, at first very 
rarely seen, soon became prevalent, and continued 
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for the next two miles. Then the countr5^ became 
more, open, while in the distance to the left extended 
a low range of hills. New species of trees appeared, 
which I had nbt seen before, as the “ kdkia," a tree 
with large leaves of a dark-green colour, with a green 
fruit of the size of an apple, but not eatable. The 
first solitary specimens of the gigina or deldb-palrn, 
which is one of the most characteristic trees of the 
more southern regions, were also met with. 

Moving silently along, about noon we met a con- 
siderable caravan, with a great number of oxen and 
asses led by two horsemen, and protected in the rear 
by a strong guard of archers ; for this is one of the 
most dangerous routes in all Central Africa, where 
every year a great many parties are plundered by ma- 
rauders, no one being responsible for the security of 
this disputed, territory. AVe had here a tliick forest 
on our left enlivened by numbers of birds; then 
about two o’clock in the afternoon we entered a fine 
undulating country covered with a profusion of herb- 
age, while the large gdmshi-tree, with its broad fleshy 
leaves of the finest green, formed the most remarkable 
object of the vegetable kingdom. All this country was 
once a bustling scene of life, with numbers of towns 
and villages, till, at the very commencement of this 
century, the “ Jihddi,” • or Keforraer, rose among 
the Fdlbe of Gdber, and, inflaming them with fanatic 
zeal, urged them on to merciless warfare against 
pagans as well as Mohammedans. 

It was here that my companions drew my atten- 
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tion to H tracks of the elephant, of whose existence 
in the . more northern regions we had not hitherto 
seen the slightest trace — so that this seema to be the 
limit of its haunts on this side ; and It wf» shortly 
afterwards that Oaj^re descyied in the distance a 
living specimen making slowly off to the east.; but my 
sight was not strong enough to distinguish it. Thus 
we entered the thicker part of the forest, and about 
half-past four in the afternoon reached the site of the 
large town of Ddnkama, whither Mdgajin Hdddcdu, 
tlie king of Kdtsena, had retired after his residence 
had been taken by the Fiilbe, and from whence he 
waged unrelenting but unsuccessful war against the 
bloody-minded enemies of the religious ns well as po- 
litical independence of his country. Once, indeed, 
the Fdlbe were driven out of Kdtsena; but they soon 
returned with renewed zeal and with a fresh army, 
and the Hausa prince was expelled from his ancient 
capital for ever. After several battles Ddnkama, 
whither all the nobility and wealth of Kdtsena had 


retired, was taken, ransacked, and burnt. 

A solitary colo,^sal kdka* (baobab), representing 
in its huge, leafless, and gloomy frame the sad recol- 
lections connected with the spot, shoots out from the 
prickly underwood which thickly overgrows the lo- 


It bos been remarked by travellers tliat this tree is only found 
near some dwelling-place of man; but‘l doubt whether we arc 
authorized to regard all those specimens of it which are scattered 

over the wilds of Central Africa, as marking the site of former 
towns. 
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cality *, and points out the market-place once teeming 
with life. It was a most affecting moment ; for, as 
i^ afraid of the evil spirits dwelling in this wild and 
deserted s^ol, all the people of the caravan, while 
we were thronging a^ng the narrow paths opening 
between the thick prickly underwood, shouted with 
wild cries, cursing and execrating the F<511ani, the au- 
thors of so much mischief, all the drums were beat- 
ing, and every one pushed on in order to get out of 
this melancholy neighbourhood as soon as possible. 

Having passed a little after sunset a large granitic 
mass projecting from the ground, called Korremdtse, 
and once a place of worship, we saw in the distance 
in front the fires of those parties of the airi which 
had preceded us ; and greeting them with a wild cry, 
we encamped on the uneven ground in great disorder, 
as it had become quite dark. After a long march I 
felt very glad when the tent was at length pitched. 
While the fire was lighted, and the supper preparing, 
Gaj^re informed me that, besides Ddnkama, Bello 
destroyed also the towns of Jankiiki and Maddwa in 
this district, which now presents such a frightful wil- 
deruess.f 

* Tho Huusa people call the site of a former town “ kufai,” in 
the plural form ** kufaife." 

f Gajere enumerated to me also the following places as lying 
towards the north-west of our road in the direction of Marudi : 
viz., Wiila, Golkiika^ llarumawa, Gindiiwa, Majiine, Kore, Dun- 
dabu, Kdbdu (a large place belonging to Astufldet), Sarnia mai- 
gijje, llubdkia, Furaglrke, Age, Kukutg, Kafi mayuki (which ap- 
proaches within a little distance of Tindukku, tlie place I men- 
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In the course of the night, the roar of a lion was 
heard close by our encampment. ^ 

Tuesday Started, witli general enthusiasm^ at 

jantiaiy 2isfc. nn early hour ; and the people* of our troop 
seeing the fires of the other^ divisions of the salt- 
caravan in front of us still burning, Jeered at their 
laziness, till at length, on approaching within a short 
distance of the fires, we found that the other people 
had set out long before, leaving their fires burning. 
A poor woman, carrying a load on her head, and 
leading a pair of goats, had attached herself to our 
party in Gazawa ; and though she had lost her goats 
in the, bustle of the previous afternoon, she continued 
her journey cheerfully and with resignation. 

After five hours’ march the whole caravan was 
suddenly brought to a stand for some time, the cause 
of which was a ditch of considerable magnitude, dug 
right across the path, and leaving only a narrow 
passage, the beginning of a small path which wound 
along through thick thorny underwood. This, to- 
gether with the ditch, formed a sort of outer defence 
for the cultivated fields and the pasture* grounds of 
KAtsena, against any sudden inroad. Having passed 

tioned above). Further southward, on the west aide of our route, 
were mentioned Sururu and Kofi; to the east, Sfimia maidun- 
kay. On inquiring after Sumia Enkdra, a place mentioned in an 
itinerary sent home by Mr. Richardson dunng his first journey, 
I learnt that it lies on an eastern road leading from Damerghu to 
Tas&wa by the following stations (the march being slow from 
Tagelel) ; — Baibay, Kam^, Sdmia K^kdra (this is said to be the 
right term of the name), Dandu, Gomariydma, Tasdwa. , 
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another projecting moss of granite rock, we passed 
two small villages on our left, called Tdlla and 
Takum^U) from whence the inhabitants came out 
to ^lutc us.* We encamped at length in a large 
stubble-fief^, beyond^ some kitchcmgardens, where 
pumpkins (diimma) were planted, two miles N.E. 
from the town of EAtsena. While we were pitching 
my tent, which was the only one in the whole 
encampment, the sultan or governor of EAtsena came 
out with a numerous retinue of horsemen, all well- 
dressed and mounted ; and having learnt from Elaiji 
that I was a Christian traveller belonging to a mis- 
sion (a fact, however, which' he knew long before), 
he sent me soon afterwards a ram and two large ca- 
labashes or diirnmas filled with honey — an honour 
which was rather disagreeable to me than otherwise, 
as it placed, me under the necessity of making the 
governor a considerable present in return. I had no 
article of value with me ; and I began to feel some 
unpleasant foreboding of future difficulties. 

An approximative estimate of the entire number 
of the salt-caravan, as affording the means of accu- 
rately determining the amount of a great national 
commerce carried on between widely- separated coun- 
tries, had much occupied my attention, and having 
in vain tried on ^thc road to arrive at such an esti- 
mate, I did all I could to-day to obtain a list of the 
different divisions composing it ; but although YAhia, 
one of the principal of A'nnur’s people, assured me 
that there were more than thirty troops, I was not 
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able to obtain particulars of more than the following : 
viz., encamped on this same ground with us^was the 
salt-caravan of A'nnur, of Elaiji, of Hdmma ‘with the 
K4l-tiifidet, of Sdlah, of Hdj Makhmild With the Kel- 
tagrimmat, of A'maki with the Amakita, of the Im- 
asdghlar (led by Mohammed dan A'ggeg), of the K<Sl- 
azandrcs, of the K61-inger (the people of Zinguia), of 
the Kel-dgwau, and finally that of the Kdl-chdmia* 
No doubt none of these divisions had more than 
two hundred camels laden with salt, exclusive 
of the young and the spare camels; the whole of 
the salt, therefore, collected hei*e at the time was at 
the utmost worth one hundred millions of kurdi, or 
about eight thousand pounds sterling. Beside the 
divisions of the airi which 1 have just enumerated as 
encamped on this spot, the Erazar were still behiml, 
while the following divisions had gone on jn advance : 
the Kel-n-Ndggaru ; the Iserdraran, with the chief 
Barka and the tdmberi (war chieftain) Kasdma ; and 
the Ikdzkezan, with the chiefs Mohammed Irdlagh 
and Wuentiisa. 

We may therefore not be far from the truth if we 
estimate the whole number of the salt-caravan of the 
Kdl-owi, of this year, at two thousand five hundred 
camels. To this must be added 'the salt which had 
gone to Zindcr, and which I estimate at about a thou- 
sand camel-loads, and that which Ivad been left in Ta- 
sdwa for the supply of the markets of the country 
as far as Gdbcr, which I estimate at from two hun- 
dred to three hundred camel-loads. But it must be 
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borne in mind that the country of A'sben had been 
for som^ time in a more than ordinarily turbulent 
state, and that consequently the caravan was at this 
juncture p|;ot)ably less numerous than it would be in 
quiet times. 

Being rather uneasy with regard to the intention of 
the governor of the provinee, I went early the next 
morning to Elalji, and assured him that, besides some 
small things, such as razors, cloves, and frankincense, 
I possessed only two red caps to give to the governor, 
and that 1 could not afford to contract more debts by 
buying a bernils. The good old man was himself 
aware of tKe governor’s intention, who, he told me, 
had made up his mind to get a large present from 
me, otherwise he would not allow me to continue my 
journey. I wanted to visit the town, but was pre- 
vented from doing so under these circumstances, 
and therefore remained in the encampment. 

The governor, who spends a great deal of his time 
in a country-house which he has recently built out- 
side the town, about noon held a sort of review of 
several hundred horsemen, whose horses, in general, 
were in excellent condition. They were armed with 
a straight sword hanging on the left, a long heavy 
spear for thrusting, and a shield, either of the same 
description as tl\at of the TawArek, of oblong shape, 
made of the hide of the large antelope {Tjeucoryx')^ 
or else of bullock’s or elephant’s hide, and form- 
ing an immense circular disk of about five feet in 
diameter ; some of them wore also the dagger at the 
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left arm, while I counted not more than four or five 
muskets. Their dress was picturesque, an<^,not too 
flowing for warlike purposes, the large shirt, or shirts 
(for they generally wear two), being fastened round 
the breast with an Egyptian shawl with a red border ; 
and even those who were dressed in a berntis had 
it wound round their breast. Most of them wore 


black “ riwani,” or shawls, round their faces, a 
custom which the F^llani of Hdusa have adopted 
from the Tawdrek merely on account of its looking 
warlike ; for they have no superstitious reason for 
covering the mouth. The harness of the horses was 
all of Hdusa manufacture, the saddles very diflcrent 
from those of the Tawdrek (which seem to be iden- 
tical with the old Arab saddles). The stjjrrups formed 
a very peculiar kind of medium between the large 
unwieldy stirrups of the modern Arab and the small 
ones of the Tawdrek and Europeans, the sole of the 
stirrup being long, but turned down at both ends, 
while it is so narrow that the rider can only thrust 


the naked foot into it. I could not under- 
stand the principle upon Avhich this kind of 
stirrup is^ made. It appeared to me a most 



absurd specimen of workmanship. 

The Edllani in Kdtsena have ^ood reason to be 
on - their guard against the Kdl-ow/, who, in an un- 
derhand way, are always assisting the independent 
Ilausa states of Gdber and Marddi in. their struggle, 
and might some day easily make common cause with 
them to drive out these arrogant intruders from the 
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conquered provinces. In fact they have done all in 
their po^er to attain this object ; and A'nnur’s policy 
is so well known to the F^llani, that once when he 
came to Ki^sena he received most shameful treatment 
at their hands. Afterwards I was visited by El 
Wdkhshi, and paid him in return a visit at that part 
of the encampment where some of his merchandise 
was deposited, for he himself was living in the town. 
Here he introduced to me a person who was very 
soon to become one of my direst tormentors, the 
bare remembrance of whom is even now unpleasant ; 
it was the h^j Bel-Ghet, a man born in Tawat, 
but who had long been settled in Kdtsena, and 
though not with the title, yet in reality holding the 
office of “ a serki-n-tunlwa.” 

A troop of eight mounted royal musicians (“ masu- 
kidda-n-scrki Avho had been playing the whole day 
before the several divisions of the “ airi,” came like- 
wise to my tent in the course of the afternoon, and 
gratified my ears with a performance on their various 
instruments. There was the drum, or “ ganga”, very 
much like our own instrument of that kind, and of 
about the same size as the common regimental drum ; 
the long wind instrument, or “ pampdrame;’' a shorter 
one, a sort of flute, or “elgaita*;” a sort of double 
tambourine, or “kaldngo;” a simple tympanum, or 

• All sorts of wind instrnmenta, the flute included, are called 
by the Hfiuaa people “ bushd-bush^” from which word the Fdllani- 
n-Hausa have formed “ fufefufeji.” 
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“k68o;” a sort of double Egyptian darabiika, called 
“ and a small horn, or “ kafiS.” "^he most 

common among them is the “ jdjo,” which in Hdusa is 
the chief instrument made use of in an ^expedition, 
and, if accompanied by the voice, is not disagreeable. 
With these various instruments the well-mounted 
horsemen made a pretty good noise; but it was 
neither harmonious nor characteristic — to all this 
pompous imitative music I prefer a few strains with 
natural feeling by a solitary maimdlo. I was obliged 
to reward my entertainers with a large quantity of 
cloves, as 1 had scarcely anything else left. 

I was rather astonished to hear that the A'sbe- 
ndwa do not pay passage-money to the governor 
according to the number of their camels, but that 
every freeman among them makes him a present of 
one kantu of salt. For every beast of burden, be it 
pack-ox or donkey, five hundred kurdi are generally 
X^aid. 

Thuradar, Having assortcd such a present as 1 
January 23rd. could afford, I protested once more to Elafji 
that, my other luggage having gone on in advance to 
Kand, I had but very little to offer the governor. 

I went about noon with my protector and a great 
number of xVsbendwa to offer the governor my com- 
XJlimcnts and iny x)resent. Sittirjg down under a 
tree at a considerable distance fvom the spot where 
he himself was seated, we waited a little, till wc 
sliould be called into his presence, when his brother, 
who held the office of ghaladima, came to us — a man 
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of immense corpulency, resembling a eunuch. Indeed 
nothing l3;|it the cut of his face, his aquiline nose, and 
rather light colour, and the little goatlike beard 
which omag^ented his chin, could expose him to the 
suspicion of being a Piillo or Ba-F^Ilanchi.* He 
wanted to treat my business apart from that of Elaiji, 
who, however, declared that he had come only for 
my sake. While the fat ghaladi'ma was returning 
to inform his brother of what he had heard, a troop 
of well-mounted K^I-es^rarf (who, as I was told, are 
settled at present in the province of Katsena) came 
up at full speed. It was not long before a servant 
came from the serki, inviting me alone into his pre- 
sence. 

Mohammed Bfdio Yerima, the eldest son of the 
former well-known governor Mallem Ghomiiro| was 
seated under a wide-spreading and luxuriant tama- 
rind-tree, dressed simply in a large white shirt with 
a black rdwani round his face. The A'sbendwa, who 
formed a large semicircle around him, were dressed 
most gaudily. Stepping into the opening of the 
semicircle, I saluted the governor, telling him that as 
I and my companions had lost, on the border of A's- 
ben, almost all the valuable property we had brought 

• Tliis is the only correct Iluusa form for the singular of Fel- 
lani. * 

t I afterwards heard tliat these people belonged to the Kel- 
tidik, and possessed large establisliments of^slavcs and farms in 
Dwdn and Shirgingim. 

t The Fulbe generally change the ain into ghain, and there, 
fore say Ghomaro instead of 'Oniaro. 

VOL, II. E 
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with U3, and as the few things left to me had gone on 
to Kand, he ought to excuse me for beyig unable 
at the present moment to offer him a piesent worthy 
of his high position, that it was my desire to go on 
without delay to Kand, in order to settle my affairs, 
and to proceed to Bdrnu, where we expected to receive 
fresh supplies, after which one of our party certainly 
would go to Sdkoto, in order to pay our respects to 
the Emir el Mumenin. The governor answered my 
address with much apparent kindness, telling me that 
I was now in his “ iinana,” or under his protection, 
and that he had no other purpose but to do wliat 
would be conducive to my advantage. He then asked 
the news of iny companions, though he knew all 
about them, and did not appear to take4he least offence 
at Mr. Overweg’s going to Maradi, although the 
people and the ruler of that place were* his most inve- 
terate enemies. But things must not be looked upon 
here as they would be in Europe ; for here people arc 
accustomed to see strangers from the north pay visits 
to all sorts of princes, whatever may be their policy. 
However, while he spoke in rather friendly terms to 
me, and -while my presents were received thankfully 
by the servants, he declared fo the people who wore 
sitting near him, that as the ruler of Bdrnu had laid 
hold of one of my companions, jind that of Marddi 
of the other, he should be a fool if he were to let 
me pass out of llis hand.s. I therefore took leave of 
him Avith no very light heart. 

My present consisted of two fine red caps, a piece 
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of printed calico which 1 had bought in Murzuk for 
four Spanish dollars, but which was of a pattern not 
much liked in §uddn, an English razor and scissors, 
one pound of cloves, another of frankincense, a piece 
of fine soap, and a packet of English needles. Though 
it certainly was not a very brilliant ‘present, yet, con- 
sidering that I did not want anything from him, it 
was quite enough ; but the fact was, that he wanted 
something more from me, and therefore it was not 
sufficient. 

Early the following morning, while it was still 
dark, a servant of the -governor came wnth Elaiji to 
my tent, requesting me to stay voluntarily behind 
the caravan. Thougl^this would have been the best 
plan, had I knoyrn that the governor had set his heart 
upon keeping me back, yet I could not well assent to 
it, as 1 had nothing at all with me, not even sufficient 
to keejp me and my people for a short time from 
starving. 1 therefore told them that it was impos- 
sible for me to stay behind, and preparedto go on with 
the caravan which was setting out. This, however, 
IClaiji would not allow me to. do, but while all the divi- 
sions of the airi started one after the other, he himself 
remained behind with several of the principal men of 
the caravan, till Hdj Bel-Ghet came and announced 
that it was necessai^ for me to go to the town, there 
to await the decision of the governor. Seeing that 
nothing was to be done but to obey, and having in 
vain shown my letter of recommendation from the 
sultan of A'gades, from which, as I had feared from 
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the beginning, nothing was inferred but that I had 
been directly forwarded by him to the ^vernor of 
Kdtsena in order to see me safe to §dkoto, I took 
leave of Elaiji, thanking him and his friends for their 
trouble, and followed I5el-Gh<St and his companion 
Mdsa into the town. 

The immense mass of the wall, measuring in its 
lower part not less than thirty feet, and its wide cir- 
cumference, made a deep impression u|>on me. Tlie 
town (if town it may be called) presented a most 
cheerful rural scene, with its detached light cottages, 
and its stubble-fields shaded with a variety of fine 
trees; but I suspect that this ground was not entirely 
covered wdth dwellings even during the most glorious 
period of Kdtsena. We travelled a jmile and a half 
before we reached the “ zinsere,” a small dwellim^^ 
used by the governor as a place of .audience — on 
account, as it seems, of a splendid wide- spreading 
fig-tree growing close to it, and forming a thick shady 
canopy suffiment for a large number of people. 

1, however, was conducted to the other side of the 
building, where a quadrangular chamber projects 
from the half-decayed wall, and had there to wait a 
long time, till the governor came into town from his 
new country-seat. Having at* last arrived, he called 
me, and, thanking me for remaining with him, he 
promised that I should be wcli treated as his guest, 
and that without delay a house should be placed at 
my disposal. He was a man of middle age, and had 
much in his manners and features which made hi?a 
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resemble flii actor; and such he really is, and was still 
more so his younger days. 

Taking leecVe of him for the present, I followed 
Bel-Ghet to^jrny quarters; but we had still a good 
march to make; first through detached dwellings 
of clay, then leaving the immense palace of the 
governor on our left, and entering what may be 
strictly called the town, with connected dwellings. 
Here I Avas lodged in a small house opposite the 
spacious dwelling of Bel-Gh(5t ; and though on first 
entering I found it almost insupportable, I soon suc- 
ceeded ill making myself tolerably comfortable in a 
clean rCom neatly arranged. It seemed to have once 
formed the snug seat for a well-furnished harim ; at 
least the dark passages leading to the interior could 
not be penetrated by a stranger’s eye. We had 
scarcely taken possession of our quarters, when the 
governor sent me a ram and two ox-loads of corn — 
one of “ ddwa ” and the other of “ gero.” But in- 
stead of feeling satisfied with this abundant provision, 
we were quite horrified at it, as I Avitli my three 
people might have subsisted a whole year on the 
’corn sent us; and we began to have uneasy fore- 
bodings of a long detention. Indeed we suspected, 
and Avere confirmed in our suspicion by the statements 
of several people, that it Avas the governor’s real in- 
tention to forward me directly to Sdkoto, a circum- 
stance Avhich alienated from me my servants — even 
the faithful Mohammed el Gatrdiii, Avho was much 
afraid of going there. 
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However, my new protector, Bel*Gh<St, ' did not 
leave me much time for reflection, but ^oon came 
back to take me again to the goverrid^ Having sat 
awhile in the cool shade of the tree,’^ W^ were called 
into his audience-room, which was nothing more 
than the round hut or derne (“ zaure” in Kamiri) 
which generally forms the entrance and passage-room 
in every Piillo establishment. Besides myself, the 
hdj Bcl-Ghct, and his constant companion Miisa, 
there was also the Avealthy merchant Hiij Wfili, whom 
I had seen in Tasdwa, Avhen he tried to persuade 
me to follow the men sent to take me to Zinder, 
Avhile he noAA'- sought to represent the governor of 
Katsena as the greatest man in all Negroland, and tlic 
best friend I could have. The governor soon began 
to display his talent as an actor, and had the unfortu- 
nate letter from the sultan of A'gades road, interpreted, 
and commented upon. According to the sagacious 
interpretatiem of these men, the purport of the letter 
Avas to recommend me expressly to this governor 
as a fit person to be detained in his company. All 
my representations to the effect that rny friend *Ab(l 
el Kdder had recommended me in exactly the same* 
terms to the goA’ernors of Ddyra and Kand, and that 
I had foi-Avarded a letter from A'gades to the Emir cl 
Miiineru'n in Sokoto, informing him that as .soon as avc 
had received ncAv supplies frorft* the coast, one of us 
at least would certainly pay him a visit, which under 
present circumstances, robbed and destitute as we 
Avere, we could not Avell do, were all in vain ; he 
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had ai^ answer for every objection, and was impu- 
dent enough to tell me that a message had been re- 
ceived froih Marddi, soliciting me to go thither ; that 
as Bdrnu had laid hold of one of my companions, and 
Marildi of tfie other, so he would lay hold of me, but 
of course only in order to become my benefactor (“ se 
al khdre ”). Seeing that reply was useless, and that 
it was much better to let this lively humourist go 
through his performance, and to wait patiently for the 
end of tl>e comedy, I took leave of him, and returned 
to my quarters. 

I^ate in the evening the governor sent for Mo- 
hammed, who could scarcely be expected, with his 
fiery and inconsiderate behaviour, to improve the state 
of things ; and as the governor’s dwelling was a good 
way off, and the town ill-frequented, I was obliged 
to allow him to go armed with a pair of pistols, which 
soon attracted the attention of our host, who com- 
plained bitterly that while all the petty chiefs had re- 
ceived from us such splendid presents, Ife, the greatest 
man in Negroland, had got nothing. ^lohammed 
having told him that the pistols belonged to me, he 
wanted me to present them to him ; but this I obsti- 
nately refused, as I was convinced that the whole 
success of our further proceedings depended on our 
fire-arms. 

I was rather gla^J when El Wilkhshi called upon 
me the following mdrning, as I trusted he might help 
me out of the scrape. After conversing with him 
about my situation, I went out with him to stroll 
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about the town* We had gone, however, but a little 
way when Bel-Gh4t saw us, and reprimanded me 
severely for going out without asking his j>crinission. 
Growing rather warm at such huiniliating treat- 
ment, I told him, in very plain terms, that as long 
as the governor refrained from posting soldiers be- 
fore my door, I would regard myself as a .free man, 
and at liberty to go where I chose. Seeing that he 
could not wreak his anger directly upon me, he tried 
to do it indirectly, by reprimanding my companion 
for going about with this “ kafer,” and coniirming 
the “ kdfer” in his refractoriness against the will of 
the sultan. Not feeling much honoured with the title 
thus bestowed on me, I told him that as yet nobody in 
the whole town had insulted me with that epithet, but 
that he alone had the insolence to apply it. When the 
miserable fellow saw me irritated, he did hesitate 
to declare that though well versed in the Kuriin', luj 
had been entirely unaware of the meaning of “ kafer,” 
and begged me to give him full information about tlio 
relations of tlie English to the various Mohammedan 
states. When I came to speak about ^lorocco, he 
interrupted me, as, being a native of Gurara, lie might 
be presumed to know the relations of those countries 
better than I did; and he insisted* that the English were 
not on good terms with the emperor of Morocco, and 
were not allowed to visit Fds (Fez,). I then declared to 
him that there could scarcely be a* more unmistakeable 
proof of the friendly relations existing between the 
English and MulU 'Abd c* Kahindn than the present 
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of four magnificent horses, which the latter had lately 
seii^ to the Queen of England. He then confessed that 
he was mgre of an antiquarian, and ignorant of the 
present stai^e of matters ; but he was quite sure that 
during the time of Mula Ismail it certainly was as 
he had stated. To this I replied, that while all the 
Mohammedan states, including Morocco, had since 
that time declined in power, the Christians, and the 
English in particular, had made immense steps in 
advance. We tlien shook hands, and I left the poor 
^losliin to his own reflections. 

Proceeding with El Wdkhshi on our intended pro- 
menade, and laughing at the scrape into which he 
had almost got by changing (in the dispute with Bel- 
Ghet) the honorary title of the latter, “ Sultdn ben e’ 
Sultan ” (Sultan son of Sultan), into that of “ Shitan 
bell e’ Shitan.” (Satan son of Satan), we went to the 
house of a Ghadilmsi, where we found several Arab and 
native merchants collected together, and among them 
a Ghadainsi who bore the same name as that which, 
for more friendly intercourse with the natives, 1 had 
adopted on these journeys, namely, that of *Abd el 
Kerim. This man had accompanied *Abd Allah (Clap- 
per ton) on his second journey from Kand to Sdkoto, 
and was well acquainted with all the circumstances 
attending his deajbh. He was greatly surprised to 
hear that “ Rishar” (Richard Lander), whom he had 
believed to be a younger brother of Clapperton, had 
not only successfully reached the coast, after his cir- 
cuitous journey to Danrdro, and after having been 
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dragged back by force froin his enterprising inarch 
upon Fanda, but had twice returned from England 
to those quarters before he fell n victim to hi's arduous 
exertions. ,, 

I then returned with my old Ghadtimsi friend to 
my lodgings, when Bel-Ghct came soon after us, and 
once more begged my pardon for having called me 
“ kilfer.” 

Afterwards El Wdkhshi brought me a loaf of sugar, 
that I might make a present of it to Bel-Glidt. On 
this occasion he cast his eyes on a small telesco])e 
which I had bought in Paris for six franc.s, and 
bcjrsred me to ffive it to him for the loaf of sugar 
which he had just lent me. I complied with his Avish. 
Taking the loaf of sugar with me, and the two other 
letters of the sultan of A'gades, as well that addressed 
to the governor of Ddura,‘as that to the governor of 
Kand, I went to Bel-Ghet, and presenting him with 
the sugar as a small token of my acknowledgment for 
the trouble he Avas taking in my behalf; 1 showed 
him the letters as 'a proof that the sultan of A'gades 
never intended to forAvard me to his friend the 
governor of Kdtsena as a sort of “ abenchi,” or a tit- 
hit for himself, but that he acknoAvledged entirely 
my liberty of action, an<l really Avislied to obtain pro- 
tection for me wherever I might clpose to go. llel- 
Ghet being touched by the compliments I paid him, 
affected to understand now for the lirst time the real 
circumstances of my case, and promised to lend me 
his assistance if I would bind myself to return to 
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Kdtsena from B6rnu, after having received sufficient 
supplies from the coast. This I did to a certain 
degree, under the condition that circumstances should 
not prove unfavourable to such a proceeding ; indeed 
I doubted at that time very much whether I should 
be able to return this way again. But when I did 
re-visit K&tsena in the beginning of 1853, with a 
considerable supply of presents, and met before the 
gates of the town this same man, who had been sent 
to compliment me on the part of the same governor, 
it was a triumph which I could scarcely have ex- 
pected. The old man was on the latter occasion 
almost beside himself with joy, and fell upon my 
neck exclaiming, over and over again, “ 'Abd el 
Kerim ! 'Abd el Kerim ! ” while I told him, “ Here I 
am, although both my companions have died ; I am 
come to fulfil my promise.* I am on my way to 
Sdkoto, with valuable presents for the Emir el Mfi- 
menin.” 

Leaving Bel-Ghct in better humour, I went with 
El Wakhslii to his house, where Tie treated me and 
two A'sbendwa with a dish of roasted fowl and dates, 
after which I proceeded with him through the de- 
cayed and deserted quarter where the rich Ghadam- 
siye merchants once lived, and through some other 
streets in a rather better state, to the market-place, 
which forms a large regular quadrangle, with several 
rows of sheds, or runfd, of the same style as those in 
Tasdwa, but much better and more regularly built. 
Of course there was here a better supply of native 
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cofetonM^otb, and of small Nuremberg waresi in 
the^ingBfcrfcet^-1^ in the former {>iace ;^’but ♦other- 
was nothing particular,' and altogether it 
wat'duU, showing the state of decay, into |fhich this 
once splendid and busy emporium of Negroland has 
fallen. ■ 

The most interesting thing I observed 4fl the 
market were limes, of tolerably k.rge me, and ex- 
tremely cheap, and the beautiful large fruit of the 
gonda (Carica Papaya)^ which had just begun to 
ripen; however, the latter was rather dear, consi- 
dering the low price of provisions in general, a fine 
papaw being sold for from twenty-five to thirty kurdi, 
a sum whmh may keep a poor man from starvation 
for five days. In Kan6 I afterwards saw this fruit 
cut into thin slices, which were sold for one “ uri ” 
(shell) each. Having sat for a long time with El 
Wdkhshi in a runfd, without being exposed to any 
insult whatever, though 1 was necessarily an object of 
some curiosity, I returned home and passed the even- 
ing quietly with m^ people, Gajdre giving me reason 
all the time for the utmost satisfaction with his 
faithful and steadfast behaviour. Besides being sin- 
cerely attached to me, he was persuaded that he 
possessed influence enough to get me out of ray 
scrape; and thus he informed me, a great secret, 
that he had for\irarded a message- to A'unur, giving 
him full information of my case, and that in conse- 
quence I might give myself no further trouble, but 
rely entirely upon that chiefs assistance. While, ho 
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was thus cheering my spirits in the evening, as we lay 
round the fire in our courlyardj he frequently repeated 
the wor%s, Kasd mutfim dondddi uyi^taso, k(idda 
kakishi dt^ kdmmia,” contrasting his own faithful- 
ness with the faithless^ frivolous behaviour of Mo- 
hammed el Tiinsi) whom he called “mdgomutiim” 
(a bad sd^^rof fellow). But Gajdre also had his own 
reasons for not being so very angry at our delay, as 
the lean mare which I had hired of him had a sore 
back, and was in a rather weak state, so that a little 
rest and a full measure of corn every day was not so 
much amiss for her. 

El Wdkhshi returned the same evening, giving me 
hope that I might get off the next day. However, 
this proved to be empty talk ; for the following day 
my business with the pompous Bello made no progress, 
he demanding nothing lesS from me than one hundred 
thousand kurdi or cowries — a sum certainly small 
according to European modes of thinking, barely 
exceeding 8/., but which I was quite unable to raise 
at the time. BdllO was mean enough to found his 
claims upon his noble but quite uncalled-for hospi- 
tality, having given me, as he said, two rams, two 
vessels of honey, and two loads of corn, altogether 
worth from eleven to twelve thousand cowries j and I 
now felt myself fully justified in changing his noble 
title “ Sultdn ben<- Sultdn” into that of “ delldl ben 
dellM” (broker, son of a broker). Even my old 
friend El Wdkhshi took the occasion of this new 
difficulty of mine to give vent to his feelings as a 
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merchant) saying that this was the ^‘dkwa” (the curse) 
attending our (the English) proceedings against the 
slave-trade. And it must be: confessed that the mer- 
chants of GhadAmes have suffered’ a . deal from 
the abolition of the slave-trade Tunfe% without 
being compensated for this loss >hy i^e e|||pt^ion or 
increased security of legitimate, : 
that the slave-trade is still earned on In dr N^'fR, 
where, they are persuaded, the Englbh •could prevent 
it if they would, and that it is there carried on not 
by Mohammedans but by Christians, they have plau- 
sible grounds for being angry with the English nation. 

I had a highly interesting discussion with my 
old fanatical friend Bcl-Ghdt. It seems that after f 
had protested against his calling me “kafer ” ^e 
ot^er day, he . had held a consultation on the sub- 
ject with some people of his own faith and his zeal 
being thus revived, he returned to day to urge the 
point. He began with questioning me about the dif- 
ferent nations that professed Christianity, and which 
among them were the “ kofdr f for some of them, he 
was quite sure, were, and deserved to be, so called. I 
replied that the application of the word depended on 
the meaning attached to'it, and that if he understood 
by the word kdfer anybody who doubted of the mis- 
sion of Mohammed, of course a gre^ many Christians 
were kofdr, hut if, with more reasen, he called by this 

* The recent abolition of the slaTe-trade in Xripoli and Feza&n 
will certainly not soothe their wrath. 
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name only those who had no idea of the unity of 
God, and venerated other objects besides the Al- 
mighty dod, that it could then be applied only to a few 
Christians .^rticularly to- those of the Greek, and 
to the less enlightened of the Catholic Church, though 
even th^.' venerated the crucifix and the images 
rather as /^mbols than as idols. But I confessed 
to him that^ with regard to the unity of the Divine 
Being, Isldin certainly was somewhat purer than the 
creeds of most of the Christian sects; and I ac- 
knowledged that, just at the time when Mohammed 
appeared, Christianity had sunk considerably below 
the level of its pristine purity. The old man went 
away pleased with what I had told him, and swore 
that he would not again call the English kofdr, but 
that with my permission he would still apply that 
name to the “ Mdsko ” (the Russians). 

In the afternoon his son, a man of about five and 
thirty, came to visit me, accompanied by a sherif 
from Yeman, who had been to Bombay, and was 
well acquainted with the English ; he was now on his 
way to Timbdktu, in order to vindicate his right of 
inheritance to the property of a wealthy merchant 
who had died there. In this, however, he was un- 
successful ; and , when I reached Timbfiktu in Sep- 
tember, 1853, he bad left it some time previously with 
broken spirits and in great distress. He perished 
on his way home. He was an amiable and intelli- 
gent man, and visited mo several times. From him 
and his companion I received intimation of a large 
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“ book,” bound in lather, with edges and 

lock made of metal, in the pc^ss^ssion of a Fhllo or 
Ba.*F411anchi in the town ; but no one could tell me 
whether it was manuscript or print, ^ 

offered to pay for a sight of it,. I never sm^ceeded in 
my object. It might be one of those heavy books 
which Clapperton, when dying, told Lander TAth^ to 
leave behind than take with him to England. 

Tu«sd»y, ^ length succeeded in arranging 
January 28 th. matters wlth the governor. Early in the 
morning I sent Mohammed to El Wdkhshi in order 
to try and settle the business, telling him that I was 
ready to make any possible sacrifice; and he sent 
me a bermis for fifty-two thousand kurdi. While I 
was hesitating about contracting a new debt of such 
magnitude (in my poor circumstances), BebGh^t, 
who evidently feared that if I gave one •large present 
to the governor, he himself would get nothing, inti- 
mated to me that it would be better to choose several 
small articles. El Wdkhshi therefore procured a caf- 
tan of very common velvet, a carpet, a sedriye or 
close waistcoat, and a shawl, which altogether did 
not exceed the price of thirty-one thousand kurdi, so 
that I saved more than twenty thousand. In order, 
however, to give to the whole a more unpremeditated, 
honorary, and professional appearance, I added to it a 
pencil, a little frankincense, and 'two strong doses of 
Epsom salts. 

While Bel-Ghdt was engaged in negotiating peace 
for me with the eccentric governor, I went with El 
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AVdkhshi and Gajdrc to the market, and thence i)ro- 
ceeded wyih the latter, who, stout and portly, strode 
before me with his heavy spear, like a stately body- 
guard or “4cavds,” to the house of Manzo, an agent 
of Masdwaji, who always lives here, and paid him 
our compliments. Passing then by the house of the 
sultan of A'gades (“ gida-n-serki-n-A'gades ”), who 
occasionally resides here, we Avent to the “ kdfan 
Giiga” (the north-western gate of the town), Avhich 
my companion represented to me as belonging entirely 
to the A'sbendwa ; for as long as Kdtsena formed the 
great emporium of this part of Africa, the Airi used 
to encamp in the plain outside this gate. The wall 
is here very strong and high, at least from without, 
Avhere the height is certainly not less than from five 
and thirty to forty feet, Avhilc in the interior the 
rubbish and ehrth has accumulated against it to such 
a degree that a man may very easily ‘look over it ; 
the consequence is, that during the rains a strong 
torrent formed here rushes out of the gate. On the 
outside there is also a deep broad ditch. "We re- 
turned to our lodging by way of the “ mdrind ” and 
the market, both of which places were already sunk 
in the repose and silence of night. 

I had scarcely re*entered my dark quarters, when 
Bel-Ghdt arrived, tolling me that the governor did not 
want my property af all; however, to do honour to 
my present, he would condescend to keep the caftan 
and the carpet, but he sent mo back the sedriye and 
th« shawl — of course to be given as a present to his 

VOL. ir. F 
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agent and commissioner, my noble friend from Gurdra. 
The governor, however, was anxious to o^in some 
more medicines from me. He at the saraa time pro- 
mised to make me a present of a horse# Although 
I had but a small store of medicines with me, I chose 
a few powders of quinine, of tartar* emetic,, and of 
acetate of lead, and gave him a small bottle with a 
few drops of laudanum, while it was arranged that 
the following morning I should explain to the governor 
himself the proper use of these medicines. 

The next morning, therefore, I proceeded with Bcl- 
Gh(?t, to whose swollen eye I had successfully applied 
a lotion, and whose greediness I had satisfied with 
another small present, on the way to the “ ziiSsere.” 
He wished to show me the interior of the immense 
palace or the “ fdda;” but he could not obtain access 
to it, and I did not see it till on my Second visit to 
Katsena. 

Bello received me in his private apartment, and 
detained me for full two liours while 1 gave him com- 
plete information about the use of the medicines. Ho 
wanted, besides, two things from me, which 1 could 
not favour him with, — things of very different 
character, and the most desired by all tlie princes of 
Negroland. One of these was a*“ mdgani-n-algiiwa” 
(a medicine to increase his conjugal* vigour) ; the other, 
some rockets, as a ‘‘ mdgani-n-^dki’* (a medicine of 
war), in order to frighten his enemies. 

Not being able to comply with these two modest 
wishes of his, I had great difficulty in convincing Imn 
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of my good will; and he remained incredulous to 
my protes^tions that we had intentionally not taken 
such things as rockets with us, as we were afraid 
that if we gwve such a thing to one prince, his neigh- 
bour might become fiercely hostile to us. But he 
remarked that he would keep such a gift a secret. 1 
was very glad he did not say a word more about 
the pistols; but in order to give me a proof that 
he knew how to value fine things, he showed me the 
scissors and razor which I had given him the other 
day, for which he had got a sheath made, and wore 
them constantly at his left side. He then told me he 
would make me a present of an “ abi-n-hdwa ” (some- 
thing to mount upon), intimating already by this 
expression that it would not be a first-rate horse, as I 
had not complied with his heart’s desire, but that it 
would be furnished with saddle and harness, and that 
besides he would send me a large “ hdkkori-n-giwa ” 
(an elephant’s tooth) to Kand. This latter offer I 
declined, saying that, though iny means were very 
small at present, I did not like to turn merchant. 
He reminded me then of my promise to return ; and 
we parted the best of friends. Notwithstanding the 
injustice of every kind which he daily commits, he 
has some sentiment of honour; and feeling rather 
ashamed for having given me so much trouble for 
nothing, as he was aware that it would become known 
to all his fellow-governors, and probably even to his 
liege lord, the Emir el Mumenin, he was^anxious to 
vindicate his reputation. It Avas from the same motive 
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that he begged me most urgently not to tell anybody 
that I had made him the presents here, adding, that 
he would afterwards say that he had revived them 
from me from Kan<5. # • 


Having returned home, 1 thankfully received the 
compliments which were made me from different 
quarters on account of the fortunate issue of iny 
affair with this “mundfeki,” or evil-doer; and al- 
thougli the horse, which was not brought till next 
morning after we had been waiting for it a long 
while, proved rather ill-looking and poor, beijig 
scarcely worth more than ten thousand kurdi, or four 
dollars, and though the saddle was broken and har- 
ness wanting altogether, I was quite content, and 
exulted in my good fortune. But before leaving tins 
once most important place, I shall try to give a short 
historical sketch of its past, and an* outline of its 
present state. I only hope that the description of my 
personal relations in this town may not be thought 
too diffuse; but while it affords a glance into the 
actual state of things, it may also serve to instruct 
tiiose who may hereafter travel in these regions. 
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In order to render intelligible the anterior history of 
Kdtsena, it will be necessary to enter into some pre- 
liminary explanation respecting the whole country of 
Mdusa. The name Hausa was unknown, as it seems, 
to Leo Africanus ; else instead of saying that the 
inhabitants of Zdria, Katsena, and Kand spoke the 
language of Gdber he would have said that they 
spoke the Hdusa language. But we have no right to 
conclude from'this circumstance that the practice of 
giving the name Hdusa, not only to the widely-diffused 
language, but also to the countries collectively in 
which it prevails, is later than Leo’s time ; on the 
contrary, I must acknowledge the improbability of 
such an assumption. It is true that, with the faint 
light available, we are unable to discern quite distinctly 
how the Hdusa nation originated ; but we may posi- 
tively assert that it Avas not an indigenous nation, or 
at least that it did not occupy its present seat from 

* Leo, 1. i. s. 12. When he eays that the inhabitanta of Wdn- 
gara (Guangnra) likewise spoke Hausa, he falls into the same sort of 
error as when he says that the people of M^lle spoke the Sdnghay 
language. 

V 3 
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very ancient times, but that it settled in the country 
at a comparatively recent date. As to one of the 
associated states, and the most prominer^ and noble 
amongst them (I mean Gdber), we kn|>w ^itivcly 
that in ancient times it occupied tracts sitoSjl^ much 
further north and 1 have been assured that the 
name Hdusa also proceeded from the same quarter — 
an opinion which seems to be confirmed by the afiSnity 
of that language with the Temdshight.f Whether the 
name was originally identical with the word “ A'usa,” 
which, as we shall see, is used by the Western Tawiirek 
and the people of Timbuktu to denote the country on 
this the northern side of the Great Kivcr, in opposi- 
tion to “ Gurma,” the country on its southera side, I 
am unable to say. 

Sultan Bdllo’s statement, that the Ildusa people ori- 
ginated from a B6rnu slave, deserves very little credit. 
It is to be considered as merely expressive of his con- 
tempt for the effeminate manners of the Ildusa people 
in his time. But their language, though it has a few 
words in common with the Kamiri, is evidently quite 
distinct from it, as well in its vocabulary as in its 


• See above, Vol. I. Ch, XV. 

t There is evidently some relation between the Iluusa, the 
Berber, and the Coptic languages, not in the general vocabu- 
laries, but chiefly in the dcmonstrative3,*8Uch as “ me," “ hahka,” 
and the prepositions, such as “nd,” “dd,” “gd," ‘'duga,” “gare.” 
See the excellent analysis of the Berber language by Newman, in 
Zeitschrift fiir Kunde cles Morgcnlaiules, vol. vii. a. 1 843 , pp. 268 . 
277 , 278 ; (on the feminine forms “ita," « ta,”) pp. 282 . 291 . 296 . 
Many more specimens, however, may now be added. 
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grammar, AVhat B<Sllo says may be correct in a cer- 
tain sense with regard to the population of Kand, 
which ind^^d seems to consist, for the greater part, of 
Bdrnu elen^ts, though in course of time the people 
have adopted the Hdusa language ; and this may be 
the case also with other provinces, the original popu- 
lation having been more nearly related to the Manga- 
Bdrnu stock. The name “ Bdwu,” which occurs in 
the mythical genealogy of the IMusa people as that 
of the ancestor of most of the Hdusa states, can 
hardly be supposed to be a mere personification repre- 
senting the state of slavery in which the nation for- 
merly existed ; the name for slave in the Huusa lan- 
guage is bdwa, not bawu. It is, however, remarkable 
that this personage is said to be the son of Karbagari, 
whose name evidently implies “ the taking of a town,” 
and might be derived from the capture of the town 
of Biram, which is universally represented as the 
oldest seat of the Hausa people, a tradition which 
is attested by a peculiar usage even at the present day. 
This toAvn of Birain is situated between Kan6 and 
Khadeja, and is often called “ Biram-ta-ghabbes,” in 
order to distinguish it from a more westerly town of 
the same name. Biram, the personification of this 
town, is said to have been, by his grandson, Bdwu, 
(the son of Karbdgari), the progenitor of the six other 
Hdusa states (likewis* personified) : viz. Rdtsena and 
Zegzeg, who are represented as twins ; Band and Rand, 
another pair of twins ; Gdber and Ddura. However, it 
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seems almost wniversally acknowledged that of all 
these children Dtiura was the eldest.* 

More important in a historical point ol^fView, and 
confirming what has been said above, appeairs to be 
the statement that the mother of these children be- 
longed to the Deggara or Diggers, a Berber, tribe at 
present established to the north of Miiniyo, and once 
very powerful. Birain, Ddura, Gdbcr, Kand, Kand, Kd- 
tsena, and Zejrzeg, are the well-known original seven 
lldusa states, the “ lldusa bdkoy ” (the seven Udusa), 
while seven other provinces or countries, in which the 
Hdusa language has spread to a great extent, although 
it is not the language of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
arc called jocosely “ bdnza bokoy ” (the upstart, or 
illegitimate) ; these are Zanfaru, Kebbi, Niipe or 
Nyffi, Gwdri, Yduri, Ydruba or Yariba, and Kordrofu. 

As for the six children of Bdwu, thpy are said to 
have had each his share assigned to him by his 
father in the following way; Gdber was appointed the 
“ serki-n-ydki ” (the war-chief), in order to defend his 
brethren, Kand and Hand being made “ sdruki-n- 
bdba” (the ministers of the “mdrina,” that peculiar 


• It is also a very remarkable fact, that Ddura claiina the glory of 
having had an apostle of its own, Mobaromed 'Ali el Baghdadi 5 and 
with tills fact the circumstance, tliat the holy place which 1 noticed 
on my tour from Tin-tellust to A'gades is called by some ** mstd 
Sidi Baghdadi,” may probably bo connected. Wbether Buura bo 
identical with El Bekri’a Daur, or Daw, is a question of some 

imporiancc, since, if it really be so, it w'ould appear to have been 
a considerable place at a very early period j but I prefer not to 
enter here upon the slippery ground of comparative geography. 
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Gtnblem of the industry of H&usa), and Kdtsena'and 
Ddura “ sdraki-n-kdswa ” (the ministers of inter- 
course dlyl commerce), while Zdgzeg is said to have 
been obli^y^ to provide his brethren with those ne- 
cessary instruments of social life in these regions, 
namely, slaves, becoming the “ serkf-n-bay.” Ran6, 
which at present has been greatly reduced, though it 
is still a considerable place, situated south-west from 
Kand, was originally, like each of the other towns, the 
capital of an independent territory, though not men- 
tioned hitherto by any traveller who has spoken of 
Hdusa. 

If we credit Leo’s description, we must conclude 
that when he visited, these regions, towards the 
end of the 15th century of our era, there was no 
capital in the province of Kdtsena, the whole country 
being inhabited in “ piccoli casali fatti a guisa di 
capanne.” For with respect to later events, which 
happened after he had left the country, and while he 
was writing his description, very imperfect infor- 
mation appears to have reached him. Now, the list 
of the kings of Kdtsena, from a remote period, is still 
tolerably well preserved, together Avith the length of 
their respective reigns ; and there is no reason what- 
ever to doubt their general accuracy, as the history of 
the state has been in writing at least since the middle 
of the 16th century'of our era, and we have something 
to control this list, and to connect it wdth facts gleaned 
from other quarters. This regards the period of the 
reign of the king Ibrahim Mdji, who, as we know, lived 
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in the time of the famous Tawdti Mohammed ben 'Abd 
el Kerim ben Maghili, the friend and contemporary, 
as I have said above*, of the great encj^opasdist 
Abu ’1 FadhlJeldl e’ din *Abd e’ Kahmdn c^Khodairi 
e’ Soyiiti, commonly known under the name of 
E* Sheikh e’ Soyiiti; and his connection with the king 
of Kdtsena we are able to fix with tolerable cer- 
tainty by his relation to the Sdnghay king Is-hdk, 
who is said to have excited his severest indignation 
by refusing to punish the people wrho bad murdered 
his son in G6g6.f And although we can scarcely be- 

* Vol. I. p. 386. 

f In Tirabiiktu I was enabled to peruse a long letter from 
Maghili to Is-hak about points of fbligion. This is the only 
work of Maghili, wliich I was able to discover in Negroland* 
There were two Sdnghay kings of the name of Is-h&k — the first, 
who ruled from a. h* 946 — 956, and the second, who was the last 
king of the dynasty, wlicn G5gho or G<Sgo was conquered by the 
Basha Jodar the 17th Jumad e^ thiini, 999 ; but tlicre is no doubt 
that the first is meant. What I have said about the grandson of 
Maglilii's dispute with Is-huk is the common tradition in Negroland, 
and, I tliink, deserves more confidence than what M. Cherbon- 
neau has made out in Constantine. See Journal Asiatique, 1855* 
lie says, ‘‘Apres cet horrible massacre, Kl Mrili quitta Touat 
pour s’enfoncer dans le c<Bur du Soudan. II parcourut successive* 
ment Tekra (? "J'irka), Kachene ct Kanou. l>ans ks deux pre- 
mieres villcs il enseigna publiquement la science du Koran ; dans 
Tautre il fit un cours de jurisprudence. De lit il poasa k Karou (ou 
Tchiarou, suivant la prononciation locale), et fut invite par el Hadj 
Mohammed, qui en ^tait le gouverneur, rediger une note sur 
differentes questions de droit. Il ctait dcpni.spcu dans cette ville, 
lorsqu’on vint lui apprendre que son fils avait 5te assassine par 
les juifs de Touat. Il repartit et mounit presquo au moment de 
son arrivee.” 
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lieve that the ruin of the S6nghay empire, and the 
rise of that of Edtsena, was the consequence of this 
holy curse, nevertheless we are justified in 

presumingjbhat after he had received offence from the 
king Is-hAk, by being refused satisfaction, he began 
to cultivate friendly relations with the king of Ka- 
tsena, a country then rising into importance. 

We are therefore justified in placing Ibrahim MAji 
(the king of Kdtsena, whom the fanatic Moslim con- 
verted to Islam) about the middle of the 10th century 
of the Ilejra. Now, if we count backwards from this 
period, adding together the years attributed to each 
reign, to Korndyo, the man who is universally stated 
to have founded Kdtsena, we obtain at least three 
hundred and fifty years, which would carry back the 
political existence of the state of Kdtsena to the be- 
ginning of the 7th century of the Hejra. In this 
computation we reduce the reign of the first two 
kings, or chiefs (of whom Komayo is said to have 
reigned a hundred years, and his successor ninety), to 
about twenty years each. Excepting this little exag- 
geration, which is such as we find recurring in the 
early history of almost every nation, I do not see any 
reason for rejecting the list of the kings of this coun- 
try, as it is preserved not only in the memory of 
the people, but even in written documents, though, 
indeed, it is to be lamented that the books con- 
taining a comprehensive history of this nation have 
been destroyed intentionally by the Fulbe, or Fellani, 
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since the conquest of the country, in order t» anni> 
hilate, as far as possible, the national records. 

The dynasty founded by KomAyo comj^sed four 
kings in succession, besides its founded, nahfely, 
H&mba, Toryau, Jerinndta and Sandwu. Sandwu, 
after a reign of thirty years, is said to have been killed 
by Kordwu, who came from a place named Yendiitu, 
and founded a new dynasty (if we count backAvards 
from the time of Ibrahim Maji) about the year 722 of 
the Hejra; but, of course, I do not pretend to any 
exactness in these dates. Whether Ibrahim Mdji 
belonged to the same djmasty which Kordwu ha<l 
founded, I am not able to say. About thirty years 
before the time of Ibrahim Mdji, in the year 919 
A. n., or 1513 a. i>., occurred that eventful expe- 
dition of the great Sdnghay king Udj Mohammed 
A'skiti which threw all these countries into the 
greatest confusion. According to Leo, at that time 
Katsena acknowledged the supremacy of Kand, hav- 
ing been subjected for only a short time to the sway 
of the king of Sdoghaj*^, and afterwards most pro- 
bably to that of the energetic and successful king of 
Kebbi, who repulsed the great A'skid. Kiltsena must 
have fallen very soon under the supremacy of the 
empire of Bdrnu. About fifty years after the be- 
ginning of the reign of the first Mpslira king, a new 
dynasty commenced, that of the Htibe*, which, as it 

* “ llabe,” plurnl of the singular Kudu ” is a general ternt now 
applied by tlie Fulbe to tbe conquered race ; but iu this instance 
the application is different. It is not itnprobuble that the con- 
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is unanimously stated to have ruled for a hundred 
and sixty»nine years, and as it was driven out by the 
Fhlbe.ifi^''^e year of the Hejra 1222, must have com* 
menced aV£>ut the year 1053 (a. d. 1643). In this 
latter dynasty, however, there seem to have been two 
factions (or families), which are noticed already in 
the preceding dynasty, one of which was called Cha- 
gar.dna, and the other KAryaghiwd.* S But before 
speaking of the struggle between the Fiilbe and the 
Hdbe, I shall say a few words about the town of 
Kdtsena. 

The town, probably, did not receive the name 
of the province till it had become large and pre- 
dominant ; which event, if Leo be correct, we must 
conclude did not happen much before the middle of 
the 16th century of our era, while in early times 
some separate villages probably occupied the site 
where, at a later period, the immense town spread 
out. The oldest of these villages is said to have been 
Ambutey or Mbut^y, where we must presume Ko- 
mayo and his successors to have resided. After G6g6 
had been conquered by Muldy Hamed, the emperor 
of Morocco, and, from a large and industrious capital, 
had become a provincial town, great part of the com- 
merce which formerly centred there must have been 

• 

querors extended the ilieaiiing of this term, which originally 
applied only to one dynastj, to the whole conquered nation. 

* This name, in the corrupted form “ Kilinghiwa,” Mr. Cooley 
has connected with the Berbers, in his excellent little work on tlie 
Negroland of the Arabs. 
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transferred to Kdtsena, although this latter place 
seems never to have had any considerable trade in 
gold, which formed the staple of the mark^ of G6g6. 
Thus the to^vn went on increasing to thaa enormous 
size, the vestiges of which stiU exist at the present 
time, although the quarter actually inhabited com- 
prises but a small part of its extent.* 

The town, if only half of its immense area were 
ever tolerably well inhabited, must certainly have had 
a population of at least a hundred thousand souls; 
for its circuit is between thirteen and fourteen En- 
gli.sh miles. At present, when the inhabited quarter 
is reduced to the north-western part, and when 
even this is mostly deserted, there are scarcely seven 
or eight thousand people living in it. In former 
times it was the residence of a prince, who, though 
he seems never to have attained to ^any remark- 
able degree of power, and was indeed almost always 
in some degree dependent on, or a vassal of, the king 
of B<Srnu, nevertheless was one of the most wealthy 
and conspicuous rulers of Negroland.f Every prince 

* For the names of the quarters of the town, which are not 
destitute of interest, sec Appendix I. 

t It was most probably a king of Kktsena, whom Hlakrizi en- 
titled king of A'funu (Ilaraaker, Spec. Cat. p. 206.), remarking 
the great jealousy with which he watched his wives, although the 
name Mastud which he gives to him, does’not occur in the lists 
of the kings of K4tsena which have confe to my knowledge, and 
docs not even seem to be a true native name. The power of the 
prince of Kutsena towards the end of the last century (Lucas, 
Ilorncman) seems to have been rather transient, being based on 
the then weakness of Bdrnu. 
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at his accession to the throne had to forward a sort 



1. IIouso where I was lodged during my first stay in Kdtsena in 18 j1. 

% House belonging to the quarter Ddka where I was lodged in 1853. 

3. The Zensere. 

4. Talace of the governor. 5. Market-place. 

6. Old nio.sque. 7. Kofa-n-Guga. 

8. Kofa-n-Yendukki. 9. Kofa-n-Koya. 

10. Kofa-n-Gazdbi. 11. Kofa-n-Rdura. 

12. Kofa-n-jSIardsa. ^13. Kofa-n-Diirdu. 

14. Kofa-n-Sararf. *15. A brook formed by a spring. 

16. Former place of encampment of salt caravan. 


capital of the Bdrnu empire, consisting of one hun- 
dred slaves, as a token of his obedience; but this 
being done, it does not appear that his sovereign 
rights were in any way interfered with. In fact, 
Kdtsena, during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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tunes of our era, seems to have been the chief city of 
this part of Negroland, as well in commercial and 
political importance as in other respcctw for here 
that state of civilization which had been called forth 
by contact with the Arabs seems to have reached its 
highest degree, and as the Hdusa language here at- 
tained the greatest richness of form and the most re- 
fined pronunciation, so also the manners of Kdtsena 
were distinguished by superibr politeness from'those 
of the other towns of Ildusa. 

But this state of things was wholly changed, when, 
in the very beginning of the present century, in the 
year 1222 of the Hejra, or 1807 of our era, the Fiilbe, 
called F(illani by the Hausa, and Felldta by the 
Bdrnu people, raised to the highest pitch of fanaticism 
by the preaching of the Reformer or Jihddl ‘Othm/iii 
dan Fddiye, and formed into the religious and poli- 
tical association of the JemmAii, or, as they pronounce 
it, Jemraara, succeeded in possessing themselves 
of this town. However, while Kan6 fell inglori- 
ously, and almost without resistance, into the hands 
of Slimdn (the Hdusa king El Wdli having escaped 
to Zdria), the struggle for Edtsena was protracted 
and sanguinary. Indeed Mallem Ghomdro had carried 
on unrelenting war against the town for seven years, 
before he at length reduced it by .famine; and the 
distress in the town is said to hav« been so great that 
a dead “ dnguld ” or vulture (impure food which no- 
body would touch in time of peace) sold for five hun- 
dred kurdi, and a kaddngerd or lizard for fifty. But 
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the struggle did not cease here ; for the “Hdbe” suc- 
ceeded once more in expelling the conquerors from the 
town, witj|^t, however, being able to maintain their 
position, wSen Mkllem Ghomdro returned with a fresh 
army. Five princes of Kdtsena, one after the other, 
fell in this struggle for religious and national inde- 
pendence ; and the Pdllo general was not quite secure 
of his conquest till after the total destruction of the 
town of Ddnkama, when*'Mdgajin Hdddedu was slain 
only four months after his predecessor Mahamddu had 
succumbed in Sabdngari. Even then the new Hdusa 
prince Bendni, who still bore the title of “ serki-n- 
Kdtsena,”- did not lay down his arms, but maintained 
the contest till he likewise was conquered and slain in 
Tiintuma. 

From this time the town declined rapidly, and all 
the principal ibreign merchants migrated to Kan< 5 , 
where they were beyond the reach of this constant 
struggle; and even the Asbendwa transferred their 
salt-market to the latter place, which now became 
the emporium of this part of Negroland, while Ka- 
tsena retained but secondary importance aa the seat of 
a governor. This is indeed to be lamented, as the 
situation of the town is excellent, and, both on ac- 
count of its position to the various routes and of its 
greater salubrity, 19 far preferable to Kand. How- 
ever, as matters stands* unless either the Fdlbe succeed 
in crushing entirely the independent provinces to the 
north and north-west (which, in the present weak state 
of the empire of Sdkoto, is far from probable), or till 

VOL. II. G 
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the Gc^rdwa and Mariaddwa^ wh(^ kmg'slill bears 
Uie title of serki>n*Kdtsena, reconquer this towU) it 
iVill continue to decline and become m(^ desolate 
every year. In fact, Mohammed B4llo,/the present 
governor, had conceived the design of giving up this 
immense town altogether, and of founding a new resl> 
deuce of smaller compass in its neighbourhood ; but 
his liege-lord, Aliyu, the Emir el Mdmenln, woRld not 
allow him to do so. '* ■ 

I shall say nothing here about the empire of the 
Fiilbe, or about their character, of which I received a 
very bad impression during ray first dealir|^ with 
them, but shall treat of both these subjects hereafter. 
Tlie only inhabited part of the town at present is the 
north-west quarter, although any one who should 
omit to take into account the population scattered 
over the other parts, principally round about the 
residence of the governor, and the people settled in 
the hamlets near the gates, would make a great mis- 
take. Here it may be added, that most of the im- 
portance which Kdtsena has still preserved, in a 
commercial aspect, is due to its position with respect 
to Nupe, with which it keeps up a tolerably-lively 
intercourse, the route from it to that industrious but 
most unfortunate country being practicable even for 
camels, while the road from Kap6 can only be tra- 
velled with horses and asses. » Almost all the more 
considerable native merchants in K6tsena are Wan- 
garfiwa (Eastern Mandingoes). 

The province of Kitsena was formerly far more ex- 
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tensive than it^is at present, but it has been curtailed, 
in order not to leave its governor too much induce- 
ment to i^ke himself independent. Besides, many 
parts of it^belng much exposed to the continual in- 
cursions of the independent Hdusdwa^ have greatly 
suffered,^ so that probably the population of the whole 
province does not now exceed three hundred thousand 
souls *, of whom only about one half seem to pay tri- 
bute. Every head of a family has to pay here two 
thousand five hundred kurdi-n-kassa, or ground-rent, 
and the whole of the kurdi-n-kassa of the province is 
estimated by those best acquainted with the aifairs of 
the country at from twenty to thirty millions ; a tax of 
five hundred kurdi is levied also on every slave. The 
military force of the province consists of two thousand 
horsemen, and about eight thousand men on foot, 
most of them.archcrs.f Altogether the province of 
Katsena is one of the finest parts of Negroland, and 
being situated just at the water-parting between the 
basin of the Tsad and that of the Kwdra, at a 
general elevation of from 1200 to 1500 feet, it 
enjoys the advantage of being at once well watered 
and well drained, the chains of hills which diversify 
its surface sending down numerous rapid streams, so 
that it is less insalubrious than other regions of this 

* Among the places which a list is subjoined, certainly not 
less than Bfty have about' 40()0 inhabitants, while about 100,000 
people are distributed amongst the rest and those smaller hamlets 
which have not been named. 

t For the names of the chief places in the province, see Appen- 
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continent. Its productions are' vA^ed and rich, 
though its devated situation Seems unfavioiirablc to 
the growth of cotton. But, on the other iSide, useful 
^tirees seem to be more numerous in this mStrictMAhan 
in any other under the saUie latitude; and the Ayaba 
or banana, and the g<5nda or papaya, are found in 
many favoured spots, while the dordwa or ParHa, the 
tsdmia or tamarind, and the Icadeha, or the - Shea 
butter-tree {Bassia Barkii)^ are the most common trees 
everywhere, and very often form thick clusters. As 
I shall have to describe the western districts in the 
narrative of my journey to Sdkoto, in 1853, I now 
proceed with my route to Kand. 

Thumiay, ^ extremely glad when, after a long 
January 30tb. delay — for wc had been obliged to wait 
more than an hour for the poor nag presented to me 
by the governor, — we reached the south-eastern gate 
of the town, the “ kdfa-n-KAurii.” It was as if I had 
just escaped from a prison, and I drew my breath 
deeply as I inhaled the fresh air outside the wall. 
I should have carried with me a very unfavourable 
impression of Kdtsena, if it had not been my destiny 
to visit this place again under more favourable cir- 
cumstances ; and I should have obtained a very false 
idea of the character of the Fdlbe, if, from the little 
experience which I had acquired in place, I had 
formed a definitive judgment of them. 

On the southern side of the town there is at present 
no cultivated ground; but the whole country is in a 
wild state, covered with brushwood. What we saw 
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also of the tra&o on the path seemed to be not of a 
very peaceable kind j for we met nothing but armed 
%)t and h^semen hastening to Kdtsena on the news 
of the exj^dition in course of preparation by the 
pedpl^A)^ Mar^ii But further on, the aspect of the 
coilntry became a little. more peaceful; and after a 
march of three miles we passed a well, where the 
women from a neighbouring village were offering for 
sale the common vegetables ofpthe country, such as 
gowdza or yams, ddnkali or sweet potatoes, kilka, the 
leaves of the monkey bread- tree, doddwa or the vege- 
table cakes mentioned above, ground nuts, beans, and 
sour milk. Nevertheless the whole country, with its 
few fortified villages, its little cultivation, and the 
thick forests which separated the villages one from 
another, left the impression of a very unsettled and 
precarious existence. I observed that brushwood, 
where it is not interrupted by larger trees, is always 
a proof of cultivation having been carried on at no 
distant period. In the midst of a wild thicket, which 
deranged all my things, we met a long warlike-train 
of several hundred horsemen, who perhaps might 
have incommoded us on the narrow path, if the strange 
appearance of my luggage had not so frightened the 
hoi'ses, that they rather chose to carry their riders 
through the very tjhickest of the covert than to fall in 
with us. Ddrh-palms now began to appear; and beyond 
the considerable village Bay, cultivation became more 
extensive. Besides the fan-palm, the dumma and 
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katia, and the immeiiae merik^ bread4ree, its 
colossal (now leafless) branches, Ironi which the long 
heavy “kauchi” were hanging down An slender 
monse-tail stalks, were the prevalent fafeew 

By degrees the country became more beautiful 
and cheerful, exhibiting a character of repose and 
ease which is entirely wanting in the northern parts 
of the province; separate comfortable dwellings of 
cattle-breeding Fdllaai were spread about, and the 
corn-fields were carefully f^ced and well kept. I 
was greatly astonished when Gaj^re, with a certain 
feeling of national pride, pointed out to me here 
the extensive property of Sidi Ghdlli cl HAj A'nnur, 
the man whom I had occasion, in my description of 
A'gades, to mention amongst the most respectable 
people of that town. It is astonishing how much 
property is held in these fertile regions by the Ta- 
wArek of A'sben ; and to what consequences this may 
eventually lead, everybody will easily conjecture. 

A little before four o’clock in the afternoon we en- 
camped close to a village called ShibdAwa, the cele- 
brated town of Daura being distant two days’ march. 

Friday, ^ most beautiful morning; and 

January hat j indulged in the feeling of unbounded 
liberty, and in the tranquil enjoyment of the beau- 
tiful aspect of God’s creation. TIfjie country through 
which we passed on leaving ShibdAwa, formed one 
of the finest landscapes I ever saw in my life. The 
ground was pleasantly undulating, coveted with a 
profusion of herbage not 3net entirely dried up 
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the sun’s powegc; the trees, belonging to a great 
variety . of species,, were not. thrown together into 
an inipenj^rable thicker of the forest, but forined 
into beautiful ;^^oups, exhibiting all the advantage 
of light and shade.. There was the kaha, with its 
rich dark-tinged foliage, the kadeha, or butter-tree, 
which I here saw for the hrst time, exhibiting the 
freshest and most beautiful green ; then the mark6, 
more airy, and sending out itp branches in more 
irregular shape, with light groups of foliage ; young 
tamarind-trees rounding off their thick crown of 
foliage till it resembled an artificial canopy spread 
out for the traveller to repose in its shade, besides 
the g^mji, the sharia, the sokiitso, the turdwa, and 
many other species of trees unknown to me; while 
above them all, tall and slender gdrebas unfolded 
their fan-crowns, just as if to protect the eye of the 
delighted wanderer from the rays of the morning 
sun, and to allow him to gaze undisturbed on the 
enchanting scenery around. Near the village Kdshi 
even the gdnda-tree or Carica Papaya^ which is so 
rarely seen in these quarters, enlivened the scenery. 
The densely-luxuriant groves seemed to be the abode 
only of the feathered tribe, birds of numberless variety 
playing and warbling about in the full enjoyment of 
their liberty, while the “ serdi,” a large bird with 
beautiful plumage of p, light-blue colour, especially at- 
tracted my attention. No.iy and then a herd of cattle 
was seen dispersed over the rich pasturage-grounds, all 
of white colour, and the bulls provided with a large fat 
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huinp pp **>t62o” h&nging. down on -.on^ *But 
ia .this delightful spectacle object® of de®l>ucli.OKi 
•wpre not wanting, the poisonous pUuttt^f ** tdnmla ” 
starting forth eveiy where. 

Cotton and kardsia fields interrupted itbii!{MiTklike 
scenery; and near Kdinri, a sinaU .place stu^uiid^ 
with a low clay wall, we were delighted with the 
view of a green patch of low ground laid out into 
beds, and, with the help of a number of drawbeains, 
“ kbattatir,” or “ Idmbuna,*’ producing wheat and 
onions. This ground too is only worked with the 
gehna and the ferhina or small hoe. 

Granite rock was protruding in several places ; and 
a little after mid-day we had a detached range of hills 
on our right stretching E. and W. Soon afterwards, 
near the village Temma, we passed a small market- 
place, consisting of about eight sheds, ^nd shaded by 
a number of wide-spreading tamarind-trees, where I 
was astonished at the number of cattle and horses 
assembled, but heard on inquiry that they were not 
intended for sale. Further on, after we had passed 
the fields of G6g6, plenty of cattle and goats were 
seen browsing everywhere about. All the cattle were 
of a white, and all the goats of a coffee- brown colour. 
Having passed the encampment of the Tin-n4ggaru 
or K 41 -n^ggaru, and crossed a dale fringed with small 
fresh patches of wheat, which W(jre watered by Way of 
the said “ l^mbuna ” from^wells in the hollow, w© en- 
camped a quarter before four o'clock close to the fence 
of the village B6go ; fop the whole country swarms 
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^yith thieT08i axid greats catiti<^ 18 necessary at night: 
the Tin-ii^ggsru last night killed a thief^ who was 
attempting^ to carry off a loaf of salt. 

After a nbirch of about two miles and a 
half, over clayey ground greatly broken up rebwaiy ist, 

by the i^ns, we reached the N.W. comer of the consi- 
derable town Kusdda, and continued along its western 
wall, where a group of veiy tall and majestic rimis 
(Bombaa; or Briodendron Omnsense)^ though at present 
leafless, formed a most conspicuous object. It is very 
singular and highly characteristic, that this tree (the 
bentang-tree of Mungo Park) generally grows near 
the principal gate of the large towns in Hdusa, while 
otherwise it is not frequent, at least not the large 
full-grown specimens ; and it is not improbable that 
the natives purposely planted them in those places as 
a kind of waymark — or perhaps it may be a remnant 
of their pagan customs, this tree being deemed holy 
by several pagan tribes. It is almost incredible at 
what an immense distance these stupendous trees, the 
tallest of the vegetable kingdom, may be seen. 

Kusdda is a town of importance, and is very little 
less than Gazdwa, though not so thickly inhabited ; the 
wall of the town is in tolerably good repair, and the 
interior is rich in trees, making it look very cheerful 
and comfortable. jVIost of the huts consist of clay 
walls, with a thatch^ roof, which is certainly the 
mode of architecture best adapted to the climate and 
the whole nature of the country. 

When leaving the south side of this town we were 
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joined by a troop of women very beavily?lRden, each 
caning upon the head from six to ten enormous 
calabashes filled with various ' articles : but they did 
net prove to be agreeable company? not being 
able to walk steadily for any length of time with their 
loads, they stopped every few minutes, and then went 
on at a running pace, till they were obliged again to 
halt, so that they came frequently into collision either 
with my camel or with the bullock. It is really incre- 
dible what loads the native women of Negroland can 
carry on their heads, but I think no other tribe is equal 
in this respect to the Tapua or Nyffdwa. The country 
through which we had to pass along for the first two 
miles was overgrown with underwood, and much 
broken up by the rains, till we reached the stubble- 
fields of Kafdrda, where ray attention was attracted 
again by a few scattered specimens of , the gigirla, or 
deldb-palra, which, in these districts, seems to be ex- 
tremely rare. Descending then a little, the country 
assumed once more that delightful park-like appear- 
ance which had so charmed me the previous day ; and 
the variety of the vegetation was extraordinary, — 
gbreba, jdja, gkmji, rlmi, and d<5ka being the principal 
trees. 

The industry of the natives was also well repre- 
sented ; for soon after we had met a troop of men car- 
rying home loads of indigo-plants, in order to prepare 
them in their simple way, we passed over extensive 
tobacco-fields, which had very nearly .reached ma- 
turity. Kich aromatic bushes were growing every- 
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where in the fields, affording most nourishing food 
for bceS) for- which purpose hives, formed of thick 
hollow logs* were fastened to the branches of the 
colossal kii^-trees. We here passed a most curious 
specimen of vegetable intercourse in the thorough 
intermixture of a gigina with another tree. In the 
course of my travels my attention was drawn to the 
interesting attraction which exists between the taina* 
rind-tree and the kdka, both of which trees I very 
often found linked together in the closest embraces. 
This district was greatly enlivened also by a rich 
variety of the feathered tribe, but the beautiful serdi 
was not seen ; the kdld and the tsima now taking its 
place. 

A quarter of an hour after noon we passed the 
considerable place Dan-Sdbua, defended only by a 
stockade, and, ;with the exception of a small market- 
place, giving very little proof of any kind of industry 
existing among its inhabitants. When I passed the 
place three years later, it even seemed almost deserted. 
About two miles further on we passed a small round 
hill covered with underwood up to its very summit, 
and remarkable enough for being taken as a boundary- 
mark between the provinces of Kdtsena and Kand ; in 
1854, however, the frontier was carried further N.W., 
near Kafdrda. We encamped ‘early in the afternoon 
near the village Gdr?:o, separated from it only by a 
dell laid out in small garden-fields with wheat an^ 
onions, and obtained a good supply of the latter, but 
nothing else* In the night a thief almost succeeded 
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in ca.n^ing off some of our lu^age, but had to run 
very bard for his life. , - ^ 

Early the next morning we started with an en- 
thusiastic impulse, in order to i^ach before night the 
celebrated emporium of Central Negroland* Kand, 
indeed, is a name which excites enthusiasm in every 
traveller in these regions, from whatever quarter 
he may come, but principally if he arrives from the 
north. We thus started in the twilight, passing in 
the bush some herds of cattle remaining out in the 
pasture-grounds, and meeting several troops of tra- 
vellers, which made us fancy the capital to be nearer 
than it really was. We listened to the tales of 
our comely and cheerful companion, the “bab4-n- 
bdwa ” of TAgelel, who detailed to us the wonders 
of this African London, Birmingham, and Man- 
chester — the vastness of the town, ijie palace and 
retinue of the governor, the immense multitudes as- 
sembled every day in its market-place, the splendour 
and richness of the merchandise exposed there for 
sale, the various delicacies of the table, the beauty 
and gracefulness of its ladies. At times my fieiy Tu- 
nisian mulatto shouted out from mere anticipation of 
the pleasures which awaited him. 

: Keeping steadily along, we reached, after about five 
miles, the very considerable town of B^hi, the. well- 
kept high clay walls of which started forth suddenly 
f?om a most luxuriant mass of vegetation, where we 
saw again the beautifully-feathered serdi fluttering 
about from branch to bmnefa. , 
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The town is very remarksble, as exhibiting the 
peculiar circumstances of the social state in this 
country; for it belongs partly to the Tawdrek tribe of 
the ItisaO) Vhose biigaje or serfs — properly half- 
castes, bom of free mothers, but slaves from the 
father’s side — live here, cultivating for their lords the 
fields around the town. Thus we see Tawdrek every- 
where, not only as occasional merchants, but even as 
settlers and proprietors. The town has but one gate ; 
and a great many of the houses are of the kind de- 
scribed above. Beyond the town the country becomes 
less cultivated, and is mostly covered with the wild 
gdnda-bush, which bears a most delicious fruit, richly 
deserving to be called the cream-apple. I suspected it 
for some time to be identical with the custard-apple 
but I afterwards assured myself that it is not. I call 
the attention of every African traveller to this fruit, 
which affords the greatest relief after a long day’s 
journey; but it does not grow on the flat clayey 
plains of B6mu Proper. 

Beyond the little market-place of Budumme we 
met the first strings of empty camels belonging to 
the airi with which we had been travelling. They 
were returning from Kan6, where they had carried 
the salt, in order to retrace their steps to good 
pastuire-grounds, while their masters remained in 
the capital to sell their merchandise. The drivers 
confirmed the information we had already received, 
that our protector Elaiji had not as yet arrived in 
the town. For he likewise possesi^s a large property 
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near 'wfaither he had gone after parting 

from me at Edtsena. The country again assumed a 
more cheerful character ; we passed several villages, 
and even a mdrind, or dyeing-place, and Aie path was 
well frequented. Almost all the people who met us 
saluted us most kindly and cheerfully ; and I was par- 
ticularly amused by the following form of saluta- 
tion : “ Bdrka, sanh sand ; hm ! hm ! " “ God bless you, 
gently, gently ; how strange! ” Only a few proud Fel- 
lani, very unlike their brethren in the west, passed us 
without a salute. The villages ore here scattered about 
in the most agreeable and convenient way, as farming 
villages ought always to be, but which is practicable 
only in a country in a state of considerable security 
•and tranquillity. All their names, therefore, are in 
the plural form, asTaraurdwa, Jimbeddwa, Bagaddwa. 
The idea of a great degree of industry was inspired 
by the sight of a mdrind near Jimbedawa, comprising 
as many as twenty dyeing-pots ; and here also a little 
market was held by the women of the district. About 
half-past one in the afternoon we entered the rich dis- 
trict of Ddwano, which almost exclusively belongs to 
the wealthy Dan Mdlia, and is chiefly inhabited by 
Fdllani. There was here a large market-place, con- 
sisting of several rows of well-built sheds, and fre- 
quented by numbers of people. A few market-women 
attached themselves to our little troop, giving Ijs as- 
surance that we should be able to reach the “blrni” 
to-day, but then added that we ought to arrive at the 
outer gate before sj-unset, as it is shut at that time. 
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We accordingly pressed ■ on with our varied little 
caravan, consisting of a very lean black horse, covered 
with coarse wool-like hair, worth four dollars, or 
perhaps less ; a mare, scarcely worth more in its 
present condition ; a camel, my faithful Bd-S6fi, 
evidently the most respectable four-footed member of 
the troop, carrying a very awkward load, representing 
my whole travelling household, with writing-table and 
bedding-boards ; a sumpter-ox, heavily laden ; then the 
four human bipeds to match, viz. one half-barbarized 
European, one half-civilized Gdberdwi Tunisian mu- 
latto, a young lean 'J’tibu lad, and my stout, sturdy, 
and grave overseer from Tagelel. As we then entered 
some fields of sesamum, or “ ndme ” (quite a new 
sight for me in this country, but which was soon 
to become of very common occurrence), Gaj4re de- 
scried in the distance between the trees the top of the 
hill Dala, and we all strained our eyes to get a first 
glimpse of this hill, which is the real landmark of 
Kand. 

The country hereabouts exhibited a new feature, 
some of the fields being enclosed with a bush which 
I hud not seen before, and which was called by my in- 
telligent guide “fidde serewukka.” In Miiniyo, where 
I afterwards saw it used for the same purpose, it is 
called “ m^igara.” ^ It is a kind of broom, growing to 
the height of ten or twelve feet, and has a milky 
juice, which is slightly poisonous, but by some people 
is employed as a cure for wounds caused by thorns. 
A little while afterwards we saw the first single date- 
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palm, a tree ako most characteristic of Kan6 ; and 
now, the country becoming clear, we obtained a full 
sight of both the hills, Dald and K6go-n'-dutsi, which 
rise from the flat level of the plain; ^ut nothing 
was as yet visible of the town, and we had but faint 
hopes of reaching it before sunset. How^vef", we 
went on, though a little disheartened, as we had §orac 
foreboding that we should incur the displeasure of the 
governor ; and passing through the gate, in front of 
which part of the aJri were encamped, without stop- 
ping, as if we were natives of the country, went on 
across open Adds. It took us forty minutes to reach 
the house of Bdwu from the gate, though this lies 
near the very outskirts of Dald, the northernmost 
quarter of the town. 

It was quite dark, and we had some trouble in 
taking possession of the quarters assigned to us by 
our host. 

Hand had been sounding in my ears now for more 
than a year ; it had been one of the great objects of our 
journey as the central point of commerce, as a great 
storehouse of information, and as the point whence 
more distant regions might be most successfully at- 
tempted. At length, after nearly a year’s exertions, 
1 had reached it. 
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Kan6 for us was a station of importance not only 
from a scientific but also from an economical point 
of view. Instead of being provided with ready 
cash, we had received in Miirzuk, on account of the 
British government, merchandise which, we had been 
assured, would not only be safer than money, but 
would also prove more advantageous for us. In con- 
sequence of the heavy extortions to which we were 
subjected on the road to Air, and of our long delay 
in that* country, we had been deprived of the small 
articles which we carried for barter, so that we were 
entirely thrown upon the merchandise which we had 
forwarded in advance from Tint(5ggana; and I for 
my part, on my arrival in Kan6, had to liquidate a 
debt of not less than 112,300 kurdi: viz. 55,000 for 
the carriage of this very merchandise from Tint^ggana 
to Kan<S ; 8300 as my. share of the presents or passage- 
money given on the road; 18,000 to GajiSre, as hire 
for the mare and bullock ; and 31,000 to a man of the 
name of llaj el Dilwaki, on account of Abii Bakr el 
Wdkhshi, for the articles bought from him in Kdtsena, 
VOL. 11. H 
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in order to satisfy the governor of that place. I be- 
sides, I was aware that 1 had to make a considerable 
present to the governor of Kandf -and I was most 
desirous to discharge Mohammed e* Tdnsi, whom 1 
had discovered to be utterly useless in these countries, 
and who, besides his insupportable insolence, mi ght 
bring me into trouble by his inconsiderate and frivo- 
lous conduct. 

These were material calls upon my encumbered 
property. On my mind, too, there were claims of 
a not less serious character ; for, from my very outset 
from’ Europe, I had steadily fixed my eyes upon 
that Eastern branch of the Kwiira, or so called Ni- 
ger, which Laird, Allen, and Oldfield had navigated 
for the distance of some eighty miles, and which 
the former (although he himself did not penetrate 
further than Fdnda) had, with reasons decisive in 
ray eyes, and which could not be overthrown in my 
opinion by Captain William Allen’s ingenious but 
fanciful hypothesis, concluded to have no communi- 
cation whatever with Jjake Tsdd, but to proceed from 
another and very different quarter.* 

I Iiad therefore cherished the hope, that I should 
bo capable of penetrating from Kanu in the direction 

* Laird H and Oldfield’s Narrative, vol. i. p. 233. As this clear 
and rational conviction, which the raerilorious man who has la- 
boured so long for that part of Africa entertained, has been en- 
tirely confirmed by my succeeding discovery, I think it well to 
give to it all the publicity which it deserves. The two learned 
geographers of AfVica, Mr. Cooley and MacQueen, concurred en- 
tirely in this opinion. 
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of 'Adam6,wa, a country wherein I was sure that the 
question respecting the course of the river would be 
decided ; but obviously such an undertaking could 
not be engaged in without pecuniary means, and all 
therefore depended on my success in selling advan- 
tageously the merchandise with which I was provided. 

For all these reasons, nothing could be more disa- 
greeable and disheartening to me, though I was not 
quite unprepared for it, than the information which 
I received the very evening of my arrival in Kand, 
that the price of merchandise such as I had was very 
low. In the next place, I soon found that Bdwu, 
Mr. Gagliiiffi’s agent, whom in compliance with Iiis 
recommendation we had made also^our commissioner, 
was not to be implicitly relied on. He was the second 
son of llaj Hdt Saleh, the man so well known from 
the narrative of Captain Clapperton, towards whom 
he seems to have behaved with honesty and fairness, 
and by this means perhaps he had recommended 
himself to Mr. Gagliufli ; but Bdwii was not the right 
man to be entrusted with discretionary power over 
the property of a foreign merchant residing at a great 
distance, and belonging even to another religion, 
or to be the commissioner for European travellers. 
Young and ambitious as he was, he had no other object 
but to insinuate himself into the good graces of the 
governor at the expense of those who had been foolish 
enousrh to trust themselves into his hands. Besides, 
he had upon his band a host of younger brothers, who 
all wanted to “ eat.” Though Haj Hat Sdleh seems 
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to have been a respectable man, be have paid 

very little attention to the educatldtt dP His children. 

It will scarcely be believed thaf^hw mati, althou|]jh 
he had two camel-loads of goods of mine in his hands, 
yet left me without a single shell, ** ko uri gudd,” for 
a whole fortniglit, so that I was glad to borrow two 
thousand kurdi — less than an Austrian dollar, from 
Mohammed e’ Sfdksi, in order to defray the most 
necessary expenses of my household. 

Besides, tliis agent urged the absolute necessity 
of making a considerable pi*e8cnt not only to the 
governor, which I was quite prepared to do, but 
another of nearly the same value to the ghaladirna 
or first minister, who happened to be the governor’s 
brother, and enjoyed quite as much authority and in- 
fluence. The consequence was that I was obliged to 
give away the few articles of value in* my possession 
merely for being tolerated and protected. The second 
day after my arrival, the governor received a message 
from Mr. Richardson, forwarded from Zfnder, inti- 
mating that, after he should have received new sup- 
plies from the coast, he woidd not fail to come to 
Kand ; whereupon he sent me word that I had done 
verj' wrong to enter his town without giving him 
previous information, whereas my countryman had 
already forwarded a notice that a* some future period 
he was likely to pay him a visit. Besides concluding 
from the fact that I was not mentioned at aR? in that 
letter that I was travelling on my own account, he 
made also greater pretensions with i^^^rd tola pre- 
sent. 
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Being lodged in dark, uncomfortable, and cheer- 
less quarters^ i.;«rhich I was forbidden to leave before 
the governor had ^spen me, destitute of a single far- 
thing in cash, while I was daily called upon and 
pestered by ray numerous creditors, and laughed at 
on account' of iny poverty by an insolent servant, my 
readers may fancy that my situation in the great far- 
famed entrepot of Central Africa, the name of which 
had excited my imagination for so long a time, was far 
from agreeable. I’artly from anxiety, partly from want 
of exercise, in the course of a few days I had a very 
severe attack of fever, which reduced me to a state of 
great weakness. Fortunately, however, I mustered 
sufficient strength to avail myself of a summons 
which called me at length into the presence of the 
governor, on the 18 th of February; and by sacri- 
ficing what few things remained to me, I paved the 
road for my further proceedings, wliile the degree of 
exertion which was necessary to undergo the fatigue 
of the visit carried me over iny weakness, and re- 
stored me gradually to health. The distances in Kand, 
though less than those of London, are very great; 
and the ceremonies to be gone through are scarcely 
less tedious than those at any European court. 

Clothing myself as warmly as possible in my Tu- 
nisian dress, and wearing over it a white tobe and 
a white bernds, I mounted ray poor black nag, and 
followed my three mediators and advocates. These 
were Bdwu, Elaiji and Sidi *Ali. Elaiji had ar- 
rived three days after me from his estate, and had 
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continued to show me the same difonterested friend- 
ship which I had experienced from- him before. Sidi 
*Ali was the son of Mohammed, the sultan of 

Fezzdn, and last of the Weldd MbhanimedAwho was 
killed by Mukni, the father of Yusuf, Ml'. Richardson’s 
interpreter. . 

This tnan, whom it would have been far better for 
us to have employed as our agent from the beginning, 
had testified his interest in my welfare by sending me 
a fat ram as a present, and now accompanied me most 
kindly, in order to exert his influence in my behalf 
with the governor. On my second visit to Kano on 
my return from Timbiiktu, in the latter part of 1851, 
when I was still more destitute than in 1851, I placed 
myself directly under his protection, and mjide hirji 
my agent at the moment when the state of my aflairs 
rendered considerable credit desirable. . 

It was a very fine morning; and the whole scenery of 
the town in its great variety of clay houses, huts, sheds, 
green open places affording pasture for oxen, horses, 
camels, donkeys, and goats, in motley confiision, deep 
hollows containing ponds overgrown with the water- 
plant thfiPistia stratiotes^ or pits freshly dug up in order 
to form the material for some new buildings, various 
and most beautiful specimens of the vegetable king- 
dom, particularly the fine symmetric g6nda or papaya, 
the slender date-palm, the spueading alMluba, and 
the majestic rimi or silk cotton-tree {Bomhmy^ihQ 
people in all varieties of costume, from the naked sjj^ve 
up to the most gaudily dressed Arab, —wall -forriiied a 
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most animated aiid exciting scene. As far as the 
market-place I had already proceeded on foot; but 
Bkwu, as socp as he saw me, had hurried me back 
to my lodgiogS) as having not yet been formally re- 
ceived’by the governor. But no one on foot can get 
a correct idea of an African town, confined as he is on 
every side by the fences and walls, while on horse- 
back he obtains an insight into all the courtyards, 
becomes an eye-witness of scenes of private life, and 
often with one glance surveys a whole toAvn. 

Passing through the market-place, which had only 
begun to collect its crowds, and crossing the narrow 
neck of land which divides the characteristic pool 
“ Jakara,” we entered the quarters of the ruling race, 
the Fiilbe or Fcllani, where conical huts of thatch- 
work, and the gdnda-trce, are prevalent, and where 
most beautiful and lively pictures of nature meet the 
eye on all sides. Thus we proceeded, first to the 
house of the gadd (the Lord of the Treasury), who 
liad already called several times at my house, and 
acted as the mediator between me and the governor. 

Ilis house was a most interesting specimen of the 
domestic arrangements of the Fulbe, who, however 
civilized they may have become, do not disown their 
original character as “ berrordji,” or nomadic cattle- 
breeders. His courtyard, though in the middle of 
thue town, looked lika a farm-yard, and could not be 
cons^entiously commended for its cleanliness. Hav- 
ing with difficulty found a small spot to sit down 
upon witli^out much danger of soiling our clothes, we 

II 4 
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bad to wait patiently till bis EJSCeUeRcy )bad examined 
and approved of the presents. ; manifested 

his satisfaction with them by appropriating to himself 
a very handsome large gilt cup, which with great risk 
I had carried safely through the desert,, ha^accom- 
panied us on horseback to the ftLda,” “ lanidrde,” or 
palace, which forms a real labyrinth of courtyards, 
provided with spacious round huts of audience, built 
of clay, with a door on each side, and connected 
together by narrow intricate passages. Hundreds of 
lazy, arrogant courtiers, freemen and slaves, were 
lounging and idling here, killing time witli trivial 
and saucy jokes. 

We were first conducted to the audience-hall of the 
glialadima, who, while living in a separate palace, 
visits the “ filda ” almost every day, in order to act 
in liis important and influential office ,as vizier ; for 
he is far more intelligent, and also somewhat more 
energetic, than his lazy and indolent brother Othmdn*, 
who allows this excessively wealthy and most beau- 
tiful province, “ the garden of Central Africa,” to be 
ransacked with impunity by the predatory incursions 
of the serki Ibram of Zinder, and other petty chiefs. 
Both are sons of Ddbo and Shekara — the latter one of 
the celebrated ladies of Hdusa, a native of Ddura, 
who is still living, and has three .other children, viz. 

* 'Othinan has since died of cholera, which made its apj^ipp^ance 
in Kano in 1855. I do not know the name of his successor^ For 
the sake of the country, I entertain the hope that be may l)e moire 
energetic than his predecessor. , 
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a son (Makhmiid) and two daughters, one of them 
named Fdtima 2jlhar, and the other Sdretu. The 
governor was then eight and thirty, the ghaladima 
seven and thirty years of age. They were both stout 
and handsome* men, the governor rather too stout 
and clumsy. Their apartments were so excessively 
dark that, coining from a sunny place, it was some 
time before I could distinguish anybody. The go- 
vernor’s hall was very handsome, and even stately 
for this country, and was the more imposing as 
the rafters supporting the very elevated ceiling were 
concealed, two lofty arches of clay, very neatly 
polished and ornamented, appearing to support the 
whole. At the bottom of the apartment were two 
spacious and highly decorated niches, in one of which 
the governor was reposing on a “ gad6,” spread with 
a carpet. His dress was not that of a simple Piillo, 
but consisted of all the mixed finery of Hausa and 
Barbary ; he allowed his face to be seen, the white 
shawl hanging down far below his mouth over his 
breast. * 

In both audiences (as well that with the “ghaladi- 
ina” as with the governor) old Elaiji was the speaker, 
beginning his speech with a captatio henevolentice, 
founded on the heavy and numerous losses sustained 
on the road by me and my companions. Altoge- 
ther he performed his* office very well, with the excep- 
tion that he dwelt longer Jihnn was necessary on Over- 
weg’s journey to Maradi, which certainly could not 
be a very agreeable topic to a Ba-F411anchi. Sldi *Ali 
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also dl 8 |»la>j^ his eloquence in s feir way, Tlie 
ghaladima made some intelligent observations, while 
the governor only observed that, though X had suf. 
fered so severely from extortion, yet 1 seemed to have 
still ample presents for him. Nor was he far wrong ; 
for the black “kabd” (a sort of bernds, mth silk 
and gold lace, which I gave him) was a very hand- 
some garment, and here worth sixty thousand kur- 
di: besides, he got a red cap, a white shawl with 
red border, a piccAS of white muslin, rose oil, one 
povind of cloves, and another of jawi or benzoin, 
razor, 3018801*3, an English clasp-knife, and a large 
mirror of German silver. The ghaladiimi got the same 
presents, except that, instead of the kabd, I gave him a 
piece of French striped silk worth fifty thousand kurdi. 

However, our audience did not go off so fast as I 
relate it ; for, after being dismissed by the ghaladiina, 
we were obliged to wait full two hours before wc 
could see the governor ; yet although we returned to 
our quarters during the very hottest hour of the 
day, I felt much better, a'hd in the evening was able 
to finish a whole chicken, and to enjoy a cup of 
Cyprian wine, for which I felt very grateful to Mr. 
and Mrs. Crowe, who had supplied me with this 
cheering luxury. 

Having now at length made my peace , with the 
governor, and seeing that eciercise of body and 
recreation of mind were the best medicines, I could 
resort to, I mounted on horseback the ^3Kt„^,day 
again, and, guided by a lad well acquainted tnth the 
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topography of the Jtown, rode for several hours 
round all the inhabited quarters, enjoying at my 



U My own quarters in Dald. During my seconil stay in Kan<5, I also resided in 
Dala» at a short distance from my old quarters. 


2. Great market-place. 

4. Palace of Gorcmor. • 

6. Kofa Masnlgcr. ^ 

ft. Kofa-n-Giidan, 

10. Kofa-n-Liimin, or Kaboga. 
12. Kofa-n-Dakaiua. 

14. Kcifti-n-Kdra. 

16. Kofa-n-Mdta. 

18. Kofh-n-Magardi. 

20. Mount Dald, 


3. Small market-place. 

6. Palace of Ghaladfma. 

7. Kofa-n- Adama, 

9. Kof:i-n-Knns4kkali. 

11. Kofa-n-Dakanye, or Dukanie. 
13. Kofa-n-Nalsa. 

16. Kofa-n-Nasardwa. 

17. Kofa-n*\Vambay. 

19. Kofa-u*Ktia (at present shut.) 
21. Mount Kdgo-U'dutsi. 
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leivurer IroiR tbe saddle, thew manifold scenes of 
fniMicRisd^ pinvate Ufe, of comfort and happiness, of 
a^ misery, of actiVityMand laziness, of in- 
dustry;^ and indolence, which were exhibited in the 
sixeete, the laarket-placc^ and in the interior of the 
coorlyards. It was the most animated pietore of u 
little world in itself, so different in external forni 
from all that is seen in Earopcan towns, yet so similar 
in its internal principles. 

Here a row of shops filled with articles of native 
and foreign produce, with buyers and sellers in every 
variety of figure, complexion, and dress, yet all intent 
upon their little gain, endeavouring to cheat caeli 
other; there a large shed, like a hurdle, lull of half- 
naked, half-starved slaves torn from their native homes, 
from their wives or husbands, from their children er 
parents, arranged in rows like cattle^ and staring 
desperately upon the buyers, anxiously watchit>g into 
whose hands it should be their destiny to fall. In 
another part were to be seen all the necessaries of 
life; the wealthy buying the most palatable things 
for his table; the -poor stopping and looking greedily 
upon a handful of grain : hero a rich governor 
dressed in silk and gaudy clothes, mounted upon a 
spirited and richly caparisoned horse, and followed 
by a host of idle, insolent slaves;, there a poor blind 
man groping his way through the multitude, and 
fearing at every step to be trodden down ; here a 
yard neatly fenced with mats of reed, and provided 
with all the comforts which the country affords— -a 
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clean, snug-looking cottage, the clay walls nicely po- 
lished, a shutter of reeds placed against the low, 
well-rounded door, and forbidding intrusion on the 
privacy of life, a cool shed for the daily household work, 
— a fine spreading all41uba-tree, aftording a pleasant 
shade during the hottest hours of the day, or a beau- 
tiful gdnda or papaya unfolding its large feather- 
like leaves above a slender, smooth, and undivided 
stem, or the tall date-tree, waving over the whole 
scene ; the matron in a clean black cotton gown wound 
round her waist, her hair neatly dressed in “ chdkoll ” 
or bcjjlji, busy preparing the meal for her absent hus- 
band, or spinning cotton, and at the same time urging 
the female slaves to pound the corn ; the children 
naked and merry, playing about in the sand at the 
“ tirgi-n-dawaki ” or the “ da-n-chacha,” or chasing 
a straggling stubborn goat : earthenware pots and 
wooden bowls, all cleanly washed, standing in order. 
Further on a dashing Cyprian, homeless, comfortless, 
and childless, but affecting merriment or forcing a 
wanton* laugh, gaudily ornamented with numerous 
strings of beads round her neck, her hair fancifully 
dressed and bound with a diadem, her gown of 
various colours loosely fastened under her luxuriant 
breast, and trailing behind in the sand ; near her a 
diseased Avretch covered with ulcers, or with ele- 
phantiasis. • 

Now a busy “ mh’. in4,” an open terrace of clay, with 
a number of dyeing-pots, and people busily employed 
in various processes of their handicraft : here a man 
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stirring the juice, and mixing with the indigo some 
colouring wood in order to give it the desired tint ; 
there another, drawing a shirt from the dye-pot, or 
hanging it up on a rope fastened to the trees ; there 
two men beating a well-dyed shirt, singing the while, 
and keeping good time ; further on, a blacksmith busy 
with his rude tools in making a dagger 
which will surprise, by the sharpness 
of its blade, those who feel disposed 
to laugh at the workman’s instruments, 
a formidable barbed spear, or the more 
estimable and useful instruments of 
husbandry ; in anotlier place, men and 
women making use of an ill-fre(iuented 
thoroughfare, as a “ kaudi tseggenube,” 
to hang up, along the fences, their 
cotton thread for weaving ; close by, & group of in- 
dolent loiterers lying in the sun and idling away their 
hours. 

Here a caravan from Gdnja arriving with the de- 
sired kola-nut, chewed by all who have “ ten kurdi” 
to spare from their necessary wants, or a caravan 
laden with natron, starting for Ndj)e, or a troop of 
A'sbcnawa going. off with their salt for the neighbour- 
ing towns, or some Arabs leading their camels, heavily 
hiden with the luxuries of the rwrth and east (the 
“ kaya-n-ghdbbcs ”) to the quarter of the Ghadamsiye ; 
there, a troop of gaudy, warlike-looking horsemen 
galloping towards the palace of the governor to bring 
him the news of a new inroad of Serki Ibram. livery- 
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where human life in ita varied forms, the most cheer- 
ful and the most gloomy, seemed closely mixed toge- 
ther ; every variety of national form and complexion 
' -—the olive-coloured Arab, the dark Kandri, with 
his wide nostrils, the small-featiired, light, and slender 
Ba-F^llftnchi, the broad-faced Ba-Wdngara (Man- 
dingo), the stout, large-boned, and masculine-looking 
Niipe female, the well-proportioned and comely Ba- 
Hdushe woman. 

Delighted with my trip, and deeply impressed 
by the many curious and interesting scenes which 
liad presented themselves to my eyes, I returned 
by way of the “ ungwa-n-makdfi,’* or “ belad cl 
amiydn” (the village of the blind), to my quarters, 
the gloominess and cheerlessness of which made the 
more painful impression upon me from its contrast 
with the brightly animated picture which I had just 
before enjoyed. 

The next day I made another long ride through 
the town ; and being tolerably well acquainted with 
the topography of the place and its different quarters, 
I enjoyed still more the charming view obtained from 
the top of the Dald, and of which the accompanying 
sketch is but a feeble representation.* 

* The yexy strong tvind, which I had always the misfortune to 
encounter when flscon<^ng Mount Dald, did not allow me to enter 
into all tlie details of the ^ctch, which would be requisite to give 
a true picture of the variety of the scene ; and the glowing, lively 
tune spread over the whole has been inadequately caught by the 
artist. 1 must also observe that the southern quarter of the town, 
which is at too great a distance from this hill to be discernible, is 
far more picturesque than the northern one. 
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I had just descended from the eminence beneath 
Avhich spread this glorious panorama, when I heard a 
well-known voice calling me by my name ; it was 
'Abdalla the Tawdti, my friend and teacher in A^gades, 
who after residing some time in Tasdwa, had come 
to try his fortune in this larger sphere of action. I 
had besides him some other acquaintances, who gave 
me much interesting information, particularly a young 
Ba-Hdushe lad of the name of Ibrahima, who gave me 
the first tolerably correct idea of the road to Y<51a, 
the capital of Adamdwa, although he was puzzled 
about the direction of the Great River, which he had 
crossed, supposing that it flowed eastward instead of 
westward. I derived also a great deal of information 
from a less agreeable man named Mohammed, with 
the surname “el Merdbet” (reclaimed), luther antithe- 
tically, as “ lucus a non lucendo,” for he was the most 
profligate drunkard imaginable, and eventually re- 
mained indebted to me for several thousand cowries. 

I was much worried during my stay in Kand by a 
son of the governor of Zdria, who, suflering dreadfully 
from stricture or some other obstruction, had come ex- 
pressly to Kand in the hope of being relieved by me ; 
and it was impossible for me to convince him that I 
had neitlier the knowledge nor the instruments ne- 
cessary for effecting the cure of his disease. It 
would, no doubt, have been of great service if I had 
been able to cure him, as he was the son of one of 
the most xjowerful princes of Negroland ; Jbut as it 
was, I could only afford him a little temporary relief. 
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to;."m%''s8 intibiUty to 'help 

him^ while me dear to 

me net. tp. gl^’rhlim , pp aod abattdcm him. He died 
shortly . More, agreeable to tm was a visit 

from the^j^^l i^ii oC- the governor of^Kand^^who, ac> 
companied by^l^O horsemen, came toeall upcm^me one 
day, and .not hi^ng me at home^ traced ine whither 
I had gone, and having met me, followed silently till 
1 had re-entefe^ my quarters. He was a handsome, 
modest, and, intelligent youth of about eighteen years 
of age, and was delighted with the performance of 
my musical-box. 1 gave him an English clasp-knife, 
and wo parted the best of friends, greatly pleased 
with each other. 

I had considerable difficulty in arranging my pecu- 
niary affairs, and felt really ashamed at being unable to 
pay my debt to .the Haj el Ddwaki till after El WAkhshi 
himself had arrived frqm Kdtsena. After having sold,; 
with difficulty, all that I possessed, having suffered a 
very heavy loss by Biwu’s dishonesty, paid my debts, 
and arranged my busiiqi^s with Mohammed el Tiinsi, 
who, suffering under a.vVery<^severe attack of fever, 
wanted most ec;gqrly |p , hp^^ should 

scarcjely have been able^tq make the necrasary pre- 
pat^tiom foi[r 3 ;,my jo\?biey .to if the governor 

had not s^isfed me %liUlev> ^He had hitherto be- 
haved,ryeif9|g^ shabbily, towrirde me, not a, single dish, 
not a other token of his hospitality having 
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been jBenime dating myetay iathe tcrpni. ■ I vtae tlwre* 
forft most agre^bly surprisedviKbaOj «m,v.;tbe m^fbiag 
of tbe 2nd of March, old ElaQl caiaaJMtid win^ to 

■me that, in consequence of his utgentf remonstrance, 
the, governor had sent me a preent thosiisand 

knrdi. He told me, with a sort of p»idn» he had 
severely reprimanded him, assuring;, hjim tlnit he was 
the only prince who had not honoured me. I, should 
have been better pleased if the governor had sent me 
a pair of camels or a horse j but I was thankful for 
this unexpected supply; and giving six thousand to 
the officer who had brought the money, and as much 
to Elaiji, and dividing eight thousand between B4wu 
and Sidi 'Ali, I kept forty thousand for myself. 

With this present I was fortunately enabled to buy 
two camels instead of sumpter oxen, which give great 
trouble on the road daring the dry season, especially 
if not properly attended to, and prepared everything 
for my journey ; but the people in these countries are 
all cowards, and as 1 was to go alone without a cara- 
van, 1 was unable to^find a .good servant. .Thus I 
had only my faithful T4bu lad Mohammed whom 
I could rely upon, having besides him ncme. but a 
debauched young Fezzdni, Makhmdd, who had long 
lived in this town, and a youth named *^d*AJla. 
Nevertheless 1 felt not a moment’s hesitation,. but, on 
the contrary, impatiently avwjted the ^hen I 

should leave my dingy and mel^hply 
of mice and vennin. ; . 

1 had hoped to get off on the 6th J h]^'h^ing. 1 !ra 8 
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hei»rdf 6?om tbe gcivema^, land would have been im- 
priideiit his-permission. With enyi> 

oos fedinga i-^Miiiaaaed the departure of the natron- 
caravan fbr Ndpe or consisting of from two to 

three hundijpd aties* With it went Mobatnmed A'nnur) 
a ver]i!^ mt^hgciBt^man) whom I had endeavoured by 
alhpossible mei^s to hire as a^servant, bnt could not 
muster shells enough. However, the exploration of 
all those morO' distant regions I was obliged in my pre- 
sent circumstances to give up, and to concentrate my 
whole energies on the effort to reach Kilkawa, where 
1 had concerted with Mr. Bichardson to arrive in the 
beginnii]^ of April. 1 had had the satisfaction of send- 
ing off a long report and several letters to Europe on 
the let of March (when the Ghadamsiye merchants 
dispatched a courier to their native town), and felt 
therefore much easier with regard to my communica- 
tion with Europe* My delay also had given me the 
great advantage of making the acquaintance of a 
man named Mohammed el 'Andya, from the Dara el 
Takhtaniye, to the south of Morocco, who first gave 
me some general information about the i*oute from 
Timbilktu to Sdkoto, which in the sequel was to be- 
come a new field for my researches 4 md adventures. 

I beciame so seriously ill on the Sth, that 1 looked 
forward with apprehension to my departure, which 
was '^xed for the following day. But before leaving 
this Impfi^liant > place, Iwill make a few general ob- 
sewtktip^0^'k regard to its histoby and its present 
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1?li€f ^towa of KanOy conaidered as a 

prcMnce, must be of somewhalJsdidoi' data stiiiui‘ Ji!&- 
tsoni) if we are to rely oa Leo’s ^ |»ea*acy,? 4^ou^ 
fw>m other more reliable source»>{%hich!l sbaU bring 
to light in the chapter on the hiriitoiyvof Bdtnu) 
it is evident that even in the vseOOnd hal^pof the 
16th Oerttury there could have beeli,'" here, only tlie 
fortress of DalO, which, at that period, withstood the 
attacks of the Bdrnu king. 1 think we are Justified 
in supposing that^ in this respect, Leo (when, after 
an interval of many years, he wrote the account of 
the countries of Kegroland which he bad visited) 
confounded Kand with Kdtsena. The strength of the 
KanAwa, that is to say, the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Kand, at the time of the Bdrnu king Edris 
Alawdma, is quite apparent from the report of his 
imdra; but from that time forth the country seems 
to have been tributary to Bdmu; and the population 
of the town of Kand is said, with good reason, to have 
consisted from the beginning mostly of Kandri or 
Bdrnu elements. However, the established allegiance 
or subjection of this province to Bdrnu was evidently 
rather precarious, and coqjd be maintaiued only, with a 
strong hand j for 'there was a powerful neighbour, the 
king of Kordrofa or Jdku, ready to ayaU dtimiieif pf 
every opportunity of extending bis .owh pqwer and 
dominion over that territory« We , ^o that 
one king of that country, whose, 
could not obtain, on the entry of a ] 
office in Kand, made an expedition 
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and^iustulled^bis own Tdpresientative in the place of 
thit df Bdrhu, and though the eastern provinces of 
KbiwSTOfa^its^f' inhabited by 
the^'Kcitrta'' bV'Kwdtia)^ became afterwards tributary 
to BiSfhuj 'ybt tho main province (or Jtikii Proper) 
with .capital^' Wukdri, seems to have always re^ 

main^d stroiig^d independent^ till, now, at length, 
it seems destined to be gradually swallowed bp by the 
Fiilbe, if thb English do not interfere. But to return 
to our subject. As long as Kdtsena continued inde- 
pendent and douHshing,' the town of Kahd appears 
never to have been an important commercial place ; 
and it not till after K^tseha had been occupied 
by the FiUbe, and, owing to its exposed position on the 
northern frontier .of Hdusa, had become a very unsafe 
central ^int for commercial transactions, that Kan6 
became the great commercial entrepot of Central 
Negrolahd. Before this time, that is to say, before 
the yeaT’1807, 1 have strong reason to suppose that 
scarcely any great Arab merchant ever visited Kan6, 
a place which nevertheless continues till this very 
day to be idcntif ed with Ghdna or Ghdnata, a state or 
fbwn expresidy Stated by writers of the lith 
century to have heOn the rendezvous for Arab 'mer- 
chant^ fixjm the very first rise of commercial connec- 
tions with Negroland. And all regard to historical 
or geographical faicts is put aside merely from an 
ab 3 utd"^l>^lification of two entirely distinct names 
such and Ghdna or Ghdnata. 

Ai^i^^li^' period when the Kandwa in general be- 
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Ivte amy 'iiwiaifl# 

be^ yeat* later than Ihe 

tki j[>rihee of Kdts^na, emhatced ^e 

i7th centnty, thoOgh it is ^videat t^t tka^larj^r 
]^ort*i6n of thib po|>uktloiii all over Hfiusa, especially 
that of the coantry towns' hud 
addicted to paganism till the • of ytheir 

conquerors the Fdlbe forced tlfem ‘'to profehl l^dm, 
at least publicly. Nevertheless' oven At the priiHent 
day there is a great deal Of jpi^nism Cbeiishcd, 
and rites really pagan pSerfortt^, in the province 
of Eand as well as in that of Kdtaena,--^a suligect on 
which 1 shall say something more on amfther oc* 
casion. ' 

With regard to the growth of the towni‘we 'have 
express testimony that Dald was the most ancient 
quarter. The steep rocky hill, about 120 Toet high, 
naturally afforded a secure retreat tO thO' diibientln- 
habitants in case of sudden attack j but'' il'^fs inost 
probable that there was another or seVeriil^separatc 
villages within the wide expanse now encompassed by 
the wall, which rather exceeds than Ihlls 'short of fif- 
teen English mites, and it seems inconceivable why 
the other hill, KOgo-rndfitSi** (which 'Is in^dosed 
within the circumference of the Walls) though ii is 
not quite so well fortified by nature, SbouM hot have 
afforded a strong site for another hamiAfc^ 'Wha^e, 
indeed, ho means of dehiribihg the way Ih which the 
town gradually increased to its preseu^^e'I'^tbis 
much, however, is evident, that the iifik^(l#A^H^ttrter3 
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ne^f^r Up^ th€/ in^m^Dj^e space comprised within 

it is curious to observe that there 

on the south 

su^Fwhj^h^^ fl^ w|U,b& seen from the plan, did not 
desf$ribe.so,-:s^ 49 ;a circumference, particularly towards 
the 80iith;.W!SSt^’in;he.re the great projecting angle seems 
to, have beenctdded in later times, for merely strategi- 
c€d, purposes.; The reason why the fortifications were 
earned to fo much greater extent than the population 
of the town rendered necessary, was evidently to make 
the place capable of sustaining a long siege (sufficient 
ground being inclosed within the walls^o produce the 
nccessaRyaupply of corn for the inhabitants), and also 
to receive the population of the open and unprotected 
villages in the neighbourhood. The inhabited quarter 
occupies at present only the south-eastern part of the 
town between Mount DaU and the wall, which on this 
side is ciqjBely approached by the dwellings. 

On the northern margin of the Jdkara is the market- 
place, forming, a large quadrangle, mostly consisting 
of sheds built in regular rows like streets; but the 
westernmost part of it forms the slauglitering-placc, 
where Jiumhcx!8 of cattle butchered, causing 

au iinmeuac.4)aantity of ow and filth to accumulate, 
for which .there is, no other outlet than the all-swallow- 
ing .Jakara. ft ia. jyhe accumuUtion of this filth in 
the most frequented. quaytera of the., town which makes 
it sp unheai^. On the po^h-east side of the sheds 


.where also pack-oxen are sold, 
slaves are sold is at the north- 

4 


1 4 
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west, corner ; and thence, along the principal street, 
which traverses the market, is the. station of the 
people who sell firewood. The market is ^generally 
immensely crowded during the heat of the day, and 
offers a most interesting scene. 

The wall, just as it has been described by Captain 
Clapperton*, is still kept in the best repair, and is 
an imposing piece of workmanship in this quarter ot‘ 
the world. This wall, with its gates, I have not been 
able to lay down with much exactness ; but, from my 
observations on my later visit in 1854, being aware 
of the great inaccuracy of the little sketch of the 
town given by Clapperton, who himself pretends only 
to give an eye-sketch, I thought it worth while, with 
regard to a place like Ivand (which certainly will at 
some future, period become important even for the 
commercial world of Europe), to 8Uj;vey and sketch 
it more minutely; and I hope my plan, together with 
the view taken from Mount DalA of the southern and 
really-inhabited quarter of the town, will give a tole- 
rably correct idea of its character. 

The market-place is necessarily much less fre- 
quented during the rainy season, when most of the 
people are busy with the labours of the field. A great 
part of the market-place during that time is even in- 
undated by the waters of the pond Jdkara. 

I now proceed to enumerate the quarters, the 
names of which are not without their interest, I must 

• Clftpperton and Denham’s Travel?, v0l, r 
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first obseirv^s, that the quarters to the north of the 
great and characteristic pond Jdkara, which inter- 
sects the town from east to west, are chiefly inha- 
bited *by Hdusa people, or, as they are called by their 
conquerors, “ Hdbe,” from the singular “ Kddo,” while 
the southern quarters are chiefly, but not at all ex- 
clusively, Inhabited by the Fdlbe {sing. Piillo), called 
Fellani {sing. Bafdllanchi), by the conquered race. 

Beginning with Bald, the oldest quarter of the 
town, and which in commercial respects is the most 
important oiie, as it is the residence of almost all the 
wealthy Arab and Berber (principally Ghaddrasiye) 
merchants, I shall first proceed eastwards, then re- 
turn by south to west, and so on. East-south-east, 
the quarter called Ddndalin (the esplanade) borders 
on Dald, then Kutumbdwa, Gdrke, Mhdabd, Ya-n- 
t dndu, Adakdwa, K<Ski, Zdta, Limanchi (or the quarter 
of the people of Toto, a considerable town not far 
from Fdnda) ; south from the latter, Yanddwca, and 
thence, returning westward, Jibdji-n- Y61-labu, an- 
other Limanchi (with a large mosque), Masu-kiydni 
(the quartet near the **kaswa’* or market-place), 
Tuddu-n-mdker| (the quarter of the blacksmiths) 
on the west side of the market, Ydmrochd, “ Mardr- 
raba b6koy ” (the seven crossways), “Bdki-n-nia” 
(the waterside — t^iat is, the quay along the Jdka- 
ra), not very neat nor fragrant, and in this respect 
deserving to be compared with the quays of the 
Thames, which may be called, just with the same 
reason, die great sink of London, as the Jdkara is 
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that of Kah6, the difRsrence being only* the 
Thames is a running stream, while the J4kara is 
stagnant), **Runfdwa” (the quarter of the’'dM8)y 
Y^wA. Here, turning again eastwards, w^oonte 
first to the quarter Riroa-n-jirAjii^, then enter MAg- 
goga, then Magg5gi, Ungwa*n*kAri, DAndaR*n-*W4re, 
Limanchi (a third quarter of this name), DiukkurAwa, 
RiifFogi, Derma. All these are quarters of the HAbo, 
where no Philo, as far as 1 am aware, would deign 
to live. Beyond the JAkara we now come to the 
quarters of the ruling race, proceeding from west to 
east. 

YaAlcwa, Marmara, A'gadesAwa (a quarter belong- 
ing originally to the natives of A'gades), Ydla — the 
princely quarter of the town, and called on this 
account “ inAdaki-ii-Kand. It is interesting also as 
having given its name to the new capital of AdamAwa, 
(the natives of Negroland being not less anxious than 
Europeans to familiaiize the new regions which they 
colonize by names taken from their ancient homes) ; 
el Earitara (so called from a rough kind of bridge, or 
kadArko, thrown over one of those numerous pools 
which intersect the town), Wuait^ka, Go-sh4rifA- 
dotfd (a quarter, the name of which is taken from 
the ancient pagan worship of the “ dodd),*’ TdkohA, 
DukkAwa, ZaghidAmse, ShAfushl., Returning froth 
east to west we have the quarters ShArbalA, MAdatA, 
KArna, SheshA, “ Dirmi (or dirremi)-kay okh ’* (called 
from a tree of the dirrerai species, with three B<eparate 
c^o^vns), Leldki-n-lemA, KAllwA al hAndeki* Sdra-n^ 
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dfttkr/ J^mi-n>k6rO) Toji, Yirkas4^ Manddwari; Mdr- 
martk from the quarter mentioned above), 

BdUtth^ku, Sabansdra, Kudedefdwa, Jingo, Dos^yi, 
Wardr^, 0ko < (an interesting name, identical with 
thtU? of the cajpital of the Sdnghay empire), Kur- 
mawa, ’SMsdwa, Ungwa Mdkaroa, Ghaladdnchi (the 
quarter wherein^ resides the ghaladima), Shdramchi 
(the quarter where lives the eldest son of the go- 
vernor, whose title chirdrna — a Kandri name — in 
the corrupted form of “ shdromo ” has furnished the 
name of the quarter), Ye-serkf, Kurmdwa (not iden- 
tical with the above), Kilsserdwa ** (the corner), 
Udelawa. South from the palace of the governor, 
Kimi-n-kera, Kdrak^, Dugerawa, Ydkase, Naserdwa 
(most probably destined be hereafter the quarter 
of the Nasdra or Christians), and 'Abdelawa. 

All over the town, clay houses and huts, with 
thatched conical roofs, are mixed together ; but gene- 
rally in the southern quarter the latter prevail. The 
clay houses, as far as I have seen them in Dald, 'where 
of course Arab influence predominates, are built in a 
most uncomfortable style, with no other purpose than 
that of obtaining the greatest possible privacy for do- 
mestic life, without any attempt to provide for the 
influx of fresh air and light, although I must admit 
that a few houses ^re built in somewhat better taste ; 
but invariably the courtyard is extremely small, and 
in this respect the houses of KanO are very inferior 
to those of A'gades and Timbiiktu, which are built 
almost on the same principle as the dwellings of the 
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ancienl Greeks and Romans. I here give 

plan of the house in which I lodged in - 




1. Larffe public yard common to Uio I 

two huts. rrt 

2. Irragulw apartmont wbero 

least wanting in light and air.^ ' 
a Dark room without any cnmmt'vf i^%Wch 1 

was obliged to withdraw aulTering fipm f«v«r. 
4 . Storeroom. '* 

6. Inner private yard. 

6. Closet. 


Almost all these houses have also a very irregular 
upper story on a different level, and very badly aired. 
Many of the Arabs sleep on their terraces. 

In estimating the population of the town at 30,000, 
1 am certainly not above the truth. Captain Clap- 
perton estimated it at from 30,000 to 40,000. 
The population, as might be expected in a place of 
great commercial resort, is of a rather mixed nature ; 
but the chief elements in it are Kaniiri or Bdrnu people, 
Hausdwa, Fiilbe or Fellani, and Nyffdwa or Niipe; a 
good many Arabs also reside there, who by their com- 
merce and their handicraft contribute a gr^t deal to 
the importance of the place. The influx of foreigners 
and temporary residents is occasionally very great, 
so that the whole number of residents during the 
most busy time of the year (that is to say from 
January to April) may often amount to 60,000. 
The number of domestic slaves, of course, is Very 
considerable ; but I tliink it hardly efjunls, certainly 
does not exceed, that of the free men, for, while the 
wealthy have many slaves, the poorer class, which is 
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ttttmeroas, have few or none. It would be 
vex^lhiiierestMg to arrive at an exact estimate of the 
conquering nation, in order to see the 
which they stand to the conquered, 
h' itself, their whole number, of every 
sex not, in my opinion, exceed 4000 ; 

but with regard^ to the whole country I can give no 
opinion. 

The principal commerce of Kand consists in native 
produce, namely, the cotton cloth woven and dyed 
here or in the neighbouring towns, in the form of 
tobes or rigona {sing, riga) ; tiirkedi, or the oblong 
piece of dress of dark>blue colour worn by the wo- 
men; the zdnne* or plaid, of various colours; and 
the rdwani baki, or black lithdm. 


of the 


* There is a great variety of this article, of which^I shall enu* 
merate a few kinds fari-n-z<Snne,” the white undyed one ; “ zen- 
no deffowa,” of light-blue colour ; “ fessaglda,” with a broad line of 
silk ; “ hammakdku,” with less silk, sold generally for 3(XX) kurdi; 

maildmd,'’ sold for 2500} **zelluwdmi,” a peculiar zdano with 
a silk border; “jumada,” another similar kind; “ da-n-kattinga," 
once a very favourite article of female dress, and therefore called 

** the child of tbo market ’* (of the word katdnga, I have spoken on 
a former occasion), with red and black silk in small quantity, and a 
little white ; “albdssa-n-Kwilra” a very peculiar name, chosen to 
denote a kind of z^nne of three stripes of mixed colours ; “ gddo,” 
white and black and of thick thread ; ** alkilla,” white and black 
chequered ; ** sAki/* silk and cotton interwoven, and forming small 
squares black and white ; a** k4ki,” half tOrkedi (that is to say in- 
digo-coloured), half “ sdki/’ or silk and cotton interwoven ; “ kdki 
serkl bokoy,** four kinds. Besides, there are ten kinds of z^nnwa 
entirely of silk, but these are made better in Ndpe than in Kano, 
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The great advantage of Kand ia, that ecan^ierce 
and xSannlEiotureB go hand in hand^ ahd thit almost 
every family has its share In them* 
admething grand hi this kind hf 
spreads to the north as far as Mdrank, 
even Tripoli ; to-the west, not only to TithMkt^i but in 
some degree even as far as the shores of thiimtlahtic, 
the very inhabitants of Arguin dressing in thb cloth 
woven and dyed in Kand; to the east, all over Bdrnu, 
although there it comes info contact with the native 
industry of the country ; and to the south it maintains 
a rivalry with the native industiy of the I'gbira and 
I'gbo, whife towards the south-east it invades the whole 
of 'Adanidwa, and 1)5 Only limited by the nakedness of 
the pagan sam-culottes^ who do not wear clothing. 

As for the supply sent to Timbdktu, this is a fact 
entirely overlooked in Europe, where, people speak 
continually of the fine cotton cloth produced in that 
town, while in truth all the apparel of«a decent cha- 
racter in Timbdktu is brought either from Kand or 
from Sansdndi; and how^ urgently this article is there 
demanded is amply shown by the immense circuit 
which the merchandise makes to avoid the great 
dangers of tlie direct road from Kand to Timbdktu 

* j . 

One of these, called « bin! da gdni” (follow me and M), a naroo 
which is also given to a conspicuous kind of beadf, ii distinguished 
by three colours— yellow, red, and blue. Then there js a zdnne 
made of atlas; called “ massarchi another of coloured Manches- 
ter ; and the simple one of Manchester, which U called «bdfta.” 


’ ' Thei®' M ^Uy 
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trave^e4; by |»e, the j^^rehf^ndUe of "Kan6 being first 
carried jgrhdt and ^ven Ghaddmes, and thence 
ti^g i<ls,^a;^;to Timbuktu by Ttiw^t. 

ratiiigthis export to 
TlipIMkfd'^ale^j^^'at three hundred cameMoads annu- 
ally, ,'w::^^b,,fiO,QOp,000 kiirdl in Kand — an amount 
which i^tlrefy jremains in the country, and redounds 
to the benefit of the whole population, both cotton 
and indigo being produced and prepared in the coun- 
try. In taking a general view of the jyabject, I think 
myself justified in estimating the whole produce of 
this manufacture, as far as it is sold abroad, at the 
very least at about 300,000,000.} and how great this 
national wealth is, will be understood by my readers 
when they know that, with from fifty to sixty thou- 
sand kurdi, or from four to five pounds sterling a 
year, a whole , family may live in that country with- 
ease, including every expense, even that of their 
clothing; and .we must remember that the province is 
one of the most fertile spots on the earth, and is able to 
proSuce not only the supply ^of corn necessary for its 
population, but can also export, and that it possesses, 
besides, the finest pasture-grounds. In fact, if we 
consider that this industry is not carried on here as 
in Europe, in immense establishments, degrading man 
to the meanest condition of life, but that it gives em- 
ployment and support to families without compelling 
them to sacrifice their domestic habits, we must 
presume that Kan<S ou^ht to be one of the happiest 
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CQHtltfjijes ««|i 3 i tlifi world; and 90 U i$ as long as 
lU governor, too often lazy and indoknty. is abk to 
defend its inhabitants frqra of their 

neighbours, which of coarse is 
by the very wealth of this country. , . 

Besides the cloth produced knd diy«Wj,«i ^nd and 
in the neighbouring villages, there Is a .eoni}derable 
commerce carried on here wth the cloth manuikctured 
in Nyffi or Niipe, which, however, extends only to 
the first and the third of the articles above men- 
tioned, viz. the ** riga,” or shirt worn by men, and 
the “ z^nne,” or plaid ; for the KyfRiwa are unable to 
produce either tdrkedi or rdwanl— -at least for ex- 
port, while they seem, with the exception of the 
wealthier classes, to supply their own wants them- 
selves. The tobes brought from N;^fii are either 
large black ones, or of mixed silk and cotton. 

With regard to the former, which arc called “ giwa” 
(the elephant’s shirt), I am unable to say why the 
KanAwa are not capable of manufecturing them them- 
selves; but it seems while they thorougldy 

understand how to impart the most beautiful dye to 
the tdrkedi, they are unable to apply the same to 
the riga — I do not know why. 

Of the latter kind there are several varieties : the 

riga sdki, with small squares blue and white, as if 
speckled, and therefore called .by the Arabs “ filfil ” 
(pepper), and by the Tawdrek, who, as I have men- 
tioned, esteem it more than any other kind, the “ Gui- 
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nea-fowl shirt” (tekAtkat tailelt), as shown iti the 
accompanying woodcut, is very becoming, and was 



niy ordinary dress from the moment I was rich enough 
to purchase it, as a good one fetches as much as 
Irom eighteen to twenty thousand kurdi ; then the 
tob-han'r, with stripes of speckled cast like the tai'lelt, 
but intermixed with red; the jtdluba, red and white, 
with embroidery of green silk, and several others. 
Sj)eciinens of all these I have brought home and 
delivered to the Foreign Office.* 

The chief articles of native industry, besides cloth, 

Among tliese specimens also an undyed and a dyed speoi- 
iiirn of the “ riga tsamia/' which seems to deservo a good deal of 
interest, ns it consists half of home-made silk, obtained from a 
peculiar kind of silkworm, which lives on the tamnrind-tree. I 
also sent home from Kukawa, at a former period, a piece of native 
cloth of the Kwjina, a tribe of the Kordrofa, 
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which have a wide market, are principally sandals. 


The sandals are made with great neat- 
ness, and, like the cloth, are exported ' to. 
an immense distance ; but being a cheap' 
article (the very best, which are called - 
“ tdka-sdraki,” fetching only 200 kordi), 
they bear of course no comparison in 
importance with the former. I estimate 
tills branch at ten millions. It is very 
curious that the shoes made here by 



Arab shoemakers, of Sudan leather, and called 


b(?lgha,” are exported in great quantities to Nortli 


Africa. The “nesisa,” oni^wistcd 
leather strap, is a celebrated ar- 
ticle of Kand manufacture, and 
“jebiras,” richly ornamented, 
as the accompanying woodcut 
shows, are made by Arab work- 
men. 

The other leather-work I will 
not mention here, as it does not 
form a great article of com- 
merce ; but tanned hides ( kulii- 
bu ”) and red sheepskins, dyed 
with a juice extracted from the 
stalks of the holcus, are not urv 
important, being sent in gt*eat 
quantities even as far as Tripoli. 
1 value the amount of export at 



about live millions.* 


* lljcre are many other branches of manufacture in Kano 
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Besides these manufactures, the chief article of 
African produce in the Kand market is the “ guro,” 
or ko^-nut ; but while on the one hand it forms an 
impQrl^tit^^^rticle of transit, and brings considerable 
profit, on the other large sums are expended by the 
natives uj^^this' luxury, which has become to them 
as necessary as coffee or tea to us. On another oc- 
casion I shall enumerate the different kinds of this 
nut, and the seasons when it is collected. The im- 
port of this nut into Kand, comprising certainly more 
than five hundred ass-loads every year, the load of 
each, if safely brought to the market — for it is a 
very delicate article, and very liable to spoil — being 
sold for about 200,000 kurdi, will amount to an ave- 
rage of from eighty to one hundred millions. Of 
this sum, I think we shall be correct in asserting 
about half to be paid for by the natives of the pro- 
vince, while the other half will be pi'ofit. 

But we must bear in mind that the greater part 
of the persons employed in this trade are Kandwa, 
and that therefore they and their families subsist 
upon this branch of trade. 

A very important branch of the native commerce in 
Kand is certainly the slave-trade ; but it is extremely 
difficult to say how many of these unfortunate crea- 


wliich are too minute to be enumeratecl here. I will only mention 
the framing of tlie little looking-glasses, called lemma, imported 
from Tripoli, and the immense variety of bdtta or murta, small 
leathern boxes. There is also a kind of small box made with great 
neatness front tlic kernel of the dum-fruit. 

K 2 
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ttttes are exported, as a greater number arc carried 
away by small caravans to Bdrnu and Ndpe than on 
the direct road to Ghdt and Fezzdn. Altogether, I do 
not think that the number of slaves annually exported 
from Kand exceeds* 5,000 ; but of course a consider- 
able number are sold into domestic slavery i^ther to 
the inhabitants of the province itself, or to tht)^ of the 
adjoining districts. The value of this trade, of which 
only a small percentage falls to the profit of the 
Kanawa, besides the tax which is levied in the mark(^(, 
may altogether amount to from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred millions of kurdi per annum. 

Another important branch of the commerce (4’ 
Kand is the transit of natron from 13drnu to Niipe or 
Xyffi, which here always passes into other hands, 
and in so doing leaves a considerable profit in tin* 
]>lace. The merchandise is very cheap; but the 
quantity is great, and it employs a great many per- 
sons, as I shall have ample occasion to illustrate in 
the course of my proceedings. Twenty thousand 
loads, at the very least, between puck-oxen, sumpter- 
horses, and usses, of natron must annually pass 
through the market of Kand ; which, at 500 kurdi 
per load, merely for passage-money, would give 
10,000,000 kurdi. 

I here also mention the salt-trade, which is entirely 
an import one, the salt being* almost all consumed in 
the province. Of the three thousand camel-loads of 

* Tl.is trad« will now be greatly affected by tlie abolition of the 
slave-trade in Tripoli- 
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salt which I have above computed as comprising the 
airi with which I reached Kdtsena, we may suppose 
one-third to be sold in the province of Kand : and 
therefore that hereby a value of from fifty to eighty 
millions annually is drained from the country. But 
we must nqt forget that the money which is paid for 
this requisite (and not only for that consumed in 
Kand, but also in other provinces) is entirely laid 
out by the sellers in buying the produce of Kand ; 
viz., cloth and com. Here, therefore, is an abso- 
lute balance — a real exchange of necessaries and 
wants. 

As for ivory, at present it docs not form a very 
important branch of the commerce of Kand; and T 
scarcely believe that, more than one hundred kantdrs 
pass through this place. The lowest price of the ’i 
kantur is in general thirty dollars, or 75,000 kurdi; 
but it often rises to forty dollars, or 100,000 kurdi, 
and even more, though I have seen it bought with 
ready money for twenty-five dollars. 

Of European goods the greatest proportion is still 
imported by the northern road, while the natural 
road, by way of the great eastern branch of the so- 
called Niger, will and must, in the course of events, 
be soon opened. 

But 1 must here speak about a point of very great 
importance for the English, both as regards their 
honour and their commercial activity. The final 
opening of the lower course of the Kwdra has been 
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one of the most glorious achievements of English 
discovery, bought with the lives of so many enter- 
prising men. But it seems that the English are 
more apt to perform a great deed than to follow up 
its consequences. After they have opened this noble 
river to the knowledge of Europe, frighten^- by the 
sacrifice of a few lives, instead of using it themselves 
for the benefit of the nations of the interior, they 
have allowed it to fall into the hands of the American 
slave-dealers, who have opened a regular annual 
slave-trade Avith those very regions, while the En- 
glish seem not to have even the slightest idea of such 
a traffic going on. Thus American produce, brought 
in large quantities to the market of Niipe, has begun 
to inundate Central Africa, to the great damage of 
► the commerce and the most unqualified scandal of 
the Arabs, who think that the English, if they would, 
could easily prevent it. For this is not a legitimate 
commerce ; it is nothing but slave-traffic on a large 
scale, the Americans taking nothing in return for 
tlieir merchandise and their dollars but slaves, be- 
sides a small quantity of natron. On this painful 
subject 1 have written repeatedly to H. M.’s consul 
in Tripoli, and to H. M.’s government, and 1 have 
spoken energetically about it to Lord Palmerston 
since my return. I principally o’egret in this resjicet 
the death of Mr. Itichardson, who, in his eloquent 
language, would have dealt worthily Avith this ques- 
tion. But even from his unfinished journals as they 
^ have been published, it is clear that, during his short 
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Stay in the country before he was doomed to succumb, 
he became well aware of what was going on.* 

The principal European goods brought to the market 
of Kan<5 are bleached and unbleached calicoes, and cot- 
ton prints from Manchester ; French silks and sugar ; 
red cloth^ from Saxony and other parts of Europe ; 
beads frc^ Venice and Trieste ; a very coarse kind of 
silk from Trieste ; common paper with the sign of 
three moons, looking-glasses, needles, and small ware, 
from Nuremberg ; sword blades from Solingen ; razors 
from Styria. It is very remarkable tliat so little 
English merchandise is seen in this great emporium 
of Negroland, which lies so near to the two branches 
of “ the Great River ” of Western Africa, calico and 
muslins (or tanjips, as they are called by the mer- 
chants) being almost the onljiiEnglish articles. Calico « 
certainly is not the thing most wanted in a country 
where home-made cloth is produced at so cheap a rate, 
and of so excellent a quality ; indeed the unbleached 
calico has a very poor chance in Kand, while the 
bleached calico and the cambric attract the wealthier 

• I need only refer to the memorablo passage in his Journal, 
Vol. ii. p. 203. — “ The best of the slaves now go to Niflee, to be 
there shipped for America. They are mostly males, and are mi- 
nutely examined before departure.” (This latter circumstance 
agrees exactly with my own observations.) “ From all reports 
there is an immense trajffic slaves that way exchanged against 
American goods, which are^driving out of the markets all the 
merchandise of the North.” But another passage is not h ss clear, 
p. 228. f. “ Slaves are sent from Ziuder to Niffee. Indee>l it now 
appears that all this part of Africa is put under contribution to 
supply the South American market vnth slaves.'* 
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peop^ fOH Recount of their nobler appearance. In 
TimMktu on the contraiy, where the native cloth is 
dearer, unbleached' calico is in request j and it would 
be so in an extraordinary degree, if it were dyed dark 
blue. It is very interesting to, observe that a small 
proportion of the calico imported into Kan^ is again 
exported, after having been dyed,, returning even 
the long way to Ghaddmes. I estimate the whole 
amount of Manchester goods imported into Kand at 
about forty niillioiis ; but it may be somewhat more. 
The sale of tanjips is very considerable ; and the im- 
port of this article into Kand certainly equals in value 
tliat of the former. 

The very coarse silk, or rather refuse, •which is 
dyed in Tripoli, is imported to a very considerable 
, amount, this forming liie principal merchandise of 
most of the caravans of the Ghaddmaiye merchants, 
and about one third of their whole commerce, amount- 
ing certuitdy to not less than from three to four 
hundred camel-loads annually, worth in Kand each 
about 200,000 kurdi; this would give a value of 
about seventy millions imported. But according to 
some well-informed people, even as many as one 
thousand loads of this article pass annually througli 
Ghaddmes ; so that, it wo take into' consideration that 
the supply of the northerly markets (as Tasdwa, Zin- 
dcr) may well be compensated by what is brought 
by way of Miirzuk, the value of the import of this 
article into Kand may be much more. A great deal 
ol this silk, I have no doubt by far the greatest part, 
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remains in the country, being used for ornamenting 
the tobes, sandals, shoes, and other things. 

Woollen cloth of the most ordinary quality, chiefly 
red, but about one third of the whole amount of green 
colour, was formerly imported to a great extent ; 
but it, has gone out of fashion, and 1 think a better 
quality, like that with which the market of Timbuktu 
is supplied by way of Mogador or Swaira, would 
succeed. I estimate this branch at present at only 
fifteen millions. * 

Heads, in very great variety*, form an important 
article of import ; but the price has become so low 
of late years that there has been very little profit, 
and the supply has been kept back to raise the j)rices. 
The import of this article certainly amounts to more 
than fifty millions of kurdi, of 'which sum the value 
of twenty may remain in the country. 

Of sugar, I think about one hundred camel-loads 
are imported every year, each containing eighty 
small loaves, of two and a half pounds each, which 
are sold in general at 1500 kurdi; so that the import 
of this article would amount to about twelve millions. 
It is very remarkable that in all Central Negroland 
the large English sugarloaf is scarcely ever seen, 
while it is the only one seen in Timbiiktu. However, 
I was greatly sui^rispd when, on my return from 
that place in 1854, 'Aliyu, the Emir el Mumenin of 

* The names of the different kinds of beads, of which I have 
collected thirty-five, bear evident testimony to the imaginative 
powers and lively character of the Hausawa. 
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SiSkotQj presented, to me an English loaf of sugar ; and 
I heard that he had received several of them as 
presents from a merchant of Tawdt. The small loaf 
has certainly a great advantage in such a country, 
where money is scarce ; and I found, in 1854 that its 
weight had even been reduced to two pounds* 

Common paper, called on the coast “ tre lune,” 
from the mark of three moons which it bears, is 
imported in great quantity, being used for wrapping 
up the country cloth ; but* it is a bulky, heavy articloi 
and in larger quantities is sold at a very cheap rate. 
The whole amount of this import may be about five 
millions of kurdi. 

Needles, with the emblem of the pig*, and small 
looking-glasses called “ lemma,” in boxes, form im- 
portant but very cheap articles, and 1 think their 
amount together will not much exceed the value of 
eight millions. Generally, the needles in large quan- 
tities arc sold for one ** ur£ ” or shell each, but often 
even cheaper ; and 1 was obliged to sell a thousand 
for six hundred kurdi. Also, fine needles for silk- 
work are in request, but only in small quantity, while 
large darning-needles arc not at all wanted here, 
where the cotton cloth is fine, but are the most pro- 
fitable thing in Eastern Negroland, from Bagirmi 
inclusive to Abyssinia. , 

Sword-blades, which are set here, are imported in 
considerable quantity ; as not only the K<jl-owi and 

• Originally these came from Kuroiabcrg, but of late they have 
been also produced in Leghorn. 
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the neighbouring Tdrki tribes, but also the Hausdwa, 
Fiilbe, Nyffdwa, and Kantiri or B6rnu people, are 
supplied from this market. Fifty thousand may be 
the general annual amount of this article, which 
produces (the blade being reckoned at one thousand 
kurdi) fifty millions. Almost all of them that I saw, 
not only here, but even among the Tawarek near Tim- 
buktu, were from Solingen. Only a small proportion 
of the import remains in the country ; but the setting 
of the blades, which arc again exported, secures a 
great profit to the natives. 

Very few fire-arms, as far as I became aware, 
arc imported into this market, although common 
muskets have begun to be imported by way of 
at extraordinarily cheap prices by the Americans. 
Pistols and blunderbusses are privately sold by the 
merchants to princes or great men. 

The common razors, made in Styria, with black 
wooden handles, bad as they arc, are very much 
liked by the inhabitants, who know how to sharpen 
them most beautifully, and strengthen the wretched 
handle with a guard of copper. I had a tolerable 
supply of English razors, and found that those bought 
for sixpence at home would sell profitably, but that 
nobody would give, for a good razor, though ever so 
excellent, more than one thousand kurdi ; however, 
the better sort are Very fit for presents to men of 
importance, who know well their value. In any case 
the handles ought to be strong, and not likely to 
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breldi^ does certainly not much 

«acoe4d ' 

< d^fench jiilks, called “^hattdya,” wcare fbrmterly in 
great request, but at present seem to be a little out of 
m^e 5 and most of what is imported here is exported 
by second-hand buyers to Ydrulm and Gdnja. 
The amount of this im|X»rt into the Kan6 market, I 
think, does not exceed twenty millions. 

An important branch of import is formed by 
articles of Arab dress, chiefly bemiises, caftans, 
sednyas, trowsers, red caps, red sashes, shawls. It 
is difficult to state, even approximately, the value of 
these articles ; but it cannot certainly be much less 
than fifty millions altogether. The sort of dress 
most in request comes from Tunis, but a good deal 
also from Kgypt ; and from the latter country come 
all the white shawls with red bordere, called su- 
beta” in Arabic, “ aliytlfu” in ildusa, and very much 
liked by the negroes as well as by the TawArek. 
The import of this article alone exceeds the value 
of ten millions. The common articles of dress, of 
coarser workmanship, are made in Tripoli. Red caps 
of very coarse description arc now imported from 
Leghorn, and find a sale, but are not liked by the 
free people. 

Frankincense and spices— principally jdwi, benzoin, 
the resin obtained from a species of styrax, simbil ” 
or Vahriana Celtica^ and cloves — form a not incon- 
siderable article of import, perhaps amounting to fif- 
teen millions. However, I exclude from this sum the 
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value of the rose-oil which is annually imported in 
considerable quantity, and, being a dear ^ticle, forms 
also an important one; but very little gf it comes 
into the general trade, almost all of it being disposed 
of privately to the princes and great men, or given 
to them in presents. I am inclined to estimate the 
value of this article imported at about forty millions. 
Tiij and many other smaller articles may together 
be estimated at ten millions. 

In the trade of Eand there is another very inter- 
esting article, which tends to unite very distant 
regions of Africa; this is copper — “ja-n-kdrfi.” A 
good deal of old copper — say fifty loads, together 
with about twenty loads of zinc — is imported from 
Tripoli ; but a considerable supply of this useful and 
handsome metal is also imported every year by the 
Jellaba of Nimro in Waddy, who bring it from the 
celebrated copper-mine, “ el hdfra," situate to the 
south of Dar-Ftir, of which 1 shall have occasion to 
speak in the following volume. * I estimate the whole 
import of this metal at about from fifteen to twenty 
millions ; bdt it is to be remarked that, so far from 
being to the disadvantage of the Kandwa, it proves a 
new material of industry, while only the smaller part 
remains in the country. 

* I ■will here only Aention, that the profit on the copper for 
the Jellaba, if they do not^go themselves to the but buy it 

in Bar-Ffir, is as follows; — In Ffir they buy the kantar of 
copper for one seddshi (slave), equal to the value of a kantdr of 
ivory, and sell it in Kukawa for 4000 rottls, equal to two kanturs 
of ivory. In Kano tho price is about the same. 
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With regai^ to the precious luctals, a small supply 
of silver is imported by the merchants, but rather 
exceptionally, most of the latter being but agents 
or commissioners engaged to effect the sale, of the 
merchandise forwarded from Tripoli and Fezzdn, 
The silver likewise supplies a branch of indusitry, the 
silversmiths, who are generally identical with , the 
blacksmiths, being very clever in making ri^lj^Vi^d 
anklets. In Ivand scarcely any tradesman will ob- 
ject to receive a dollar in payment. With regard to 
iron, which forms a very considerable branch of in- 
dustry in the place, I will only say that it is far in- 
ferior to that of Wandala or Mdndara 'and Buban- 
ji'dda, which I shall mention in the course of my 
proceedings. Spears, daggers, hoes, and stirrups arc 
the articles most extensively produced in iron. 

As for gold, though a general standard, of the mith- 
kdl at four thousand kurdl, is usually maintained, 
in Timbuktu its price greatly varies, from three 
thousand five hundred up to four thousand five hun- 
dred kurdi i but this unreasonable fluctuation is but 
nominal, gold being scarcely ever bou^it in Tim- 
buktu for ready money, but for tiirkedls, when a 
tfirkedi bought in Kand for eighteen hundred, or at 
the utmost two thousand, fetches there a mithkdl. 
One hundred mithkfils of gold may easily be bought 
in Kand at any time. Even the common currency of 
the Kand market, the “uri” {pi. kurdi) or shell 
{Cypra?a moneta)^ 2,500 of which are equal to the 
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Spanish or Austrian dollar*, forms an important 
article of import and commerce, though I have not 
been able to ascertain that a large -quantity is ever 
introduced ^t a time. Nevertheless that must some- 
times happen, as a great amount of shells has been 
exported to B6mu, where they have been recently 
^introduced as currency ; and this obviously explains 
'^hyj^jice the year 1848 the demand for these shells 
has so greatly increased on the coast. 

These merely approximative figures cannot be re- 
duced to the form of a balance-sheet ; but they will 
give a general idea of the commercial activity of the 
place. I will conclude these few remarks by observing 
that the market of Kan6 is better supplied with articles 
of food than any other market in Negroland; but meat 
as well as corn is dearer here than in KiikaAva, par- 
ticularly the latter. Besides the great market-place, 
there are several smaller ones dispersed through the 
town, the most noted of which are the kdswa-n- 
kurmi, MandAweli, Hanga, kaswa-n-mata, fedswa-n- 
dyagi, kdswa-n-Jirba, kdswa-n-Y akasc, kdswa-n-k6fan 
Wdmbay, and the kaswa-n-kbfan Ndyisa. 

The province of Kandf, which comprises a very 
fertile district of considerable extent, contains, ac- 
cording to my computation, more than two hundred 

• 

* There is no difrerenc<t made between these two coins, women 
in general even preferring Maria Tlieresa to the two columns on 
the Spanish dollar, which they fancy to represent cannon. 

t For a list of the principal places of the province see Appen- 
dix, No. II. 
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thousand free people, besides at least an equal number 
of slaves ; so that the whole population of the province 
amounts to more than half a million ; though it iruiy 
greatly exceed this number. The governor^ is able 
to raise an army of seven thousand horse, and more 
than twenty thousand men on foot. In the most 
flourishing state of the country, the governor of. Kafltd 
is said to have been able to bring into the |iel|l. as 
many as ten thousand horse. 

The tribute which he levies is very large, con- 
sidering the state of the country, amounting alto- 
gether to about one hundred millions of kiirdi, besides 
the presents received from merchants. The most con- 
siderable item of his revenue consists in the “kurdi- 
n-kasa (what is called in Kandri “ Idrdeidm ”), or 
the ground-rent. It is said to amount to ninety mil- 
lions, and is levied, both here and in. the province 
of Kdtsena, not from the ground under cultivation, 
but every head of a family has to pay two thousand 
live hundred kurdi, or just a Spanish dollar; in the 
province of Zegzeg, on the contrary, the kurdi-n-kasa 
is a tax of five hundred kurdi levied on every fertdna 
or hoe, and a single hoe will cultivate a piece of 
ground capable of producing from one hundred to 
two hundred “ derurai " or sheaves of grain (sorghum 
and pennisetum), each of which .contains two ki^l, 
while fifty k4l are reckoned sufficient for a man’s 
sustenance during a whole year. Besides the kurdf- 
n-kasa, the governor levies an annual called 
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“ kurdi-n-kor^fi/^'of seven hundred kurdi* on every 
dyeing-pot or kordfi, of which there are more than 
two thousand in the town alone; “fitto” of five 
hundred! kurdi on every slav^ sold itt the market; an 
annual tax, ** kurdi-n-debfno,’^ of six hundred kurdi on 
every palifi-tree, and a small tax called *^kurdi-n- 
]<4fi4^^^;;,thig' -ve^ sold in the market, such as 

d^ifl^i % swocit ’ pbtatoes, gwdza or yams, risga, 
rh^of 8cc. This latter tax is very singular, as the 
meat, or the cattle brought into the town, as far as I 
know, does not pay^any tax at all. Clapperton was 
mistaken in stating that all the date-trees in the town 
belong to the governor, which is not more true than 
that all the sheds in the market belong to him. 

The authority of the governor is not absolute, even 
without considering the appeal which lies to his liege 
lord in Sdkoto or Wfirno, if the subjects’ complaints 
can be made to reach so far ; a sort of ministerial 
council is formed, to act in conjunction with the 
governor, which in important cases he cannot well 
avoid consulting. At the head of this council stands 
the ghaladima, whose office originated, as we shall see, 
in the empire of Bdrnu, and who very often exercises, 
as is the case in ’Kand, the highest influence, sur- 
passing that of the governor himself; then follows 
the “ serki-n-ddwakay *’ (the master of the horse), an 
important charge in bhrbarous countries, where 
victory depends almost always on the cavalry ; then 

* Other neopW have stated to me that the kurd(-n-kor<5fi did 
not exce^'liOO' kardi. 

VOL, II. L 
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the ** Hnda-ii'hraiid ” (a sort of commander-in-chief); 
then the “ alkAh” or chief justly the ' “ <diirOma.n- 
KanO'* (the eldest son of the govenmr, or some one 
assuming thb title), who exercises the chief power in 
the southern part of the province j the “ serki-n- 
bdy ” (properly, the chief of the daves), who has the 
inspection of the nofthetti’ districlij*' pf ^he:^6Vfiice 
as far as Eazdure; then the “ gadd '' Or 1^ the 
treasury, and finally the ** serki-n-shdno ” (the master 
of the oxen, or rather the quartermaster-general), 
who has all the military stores under his care ; for the 
ox, or rather the bull, is the ordinary beast of burden 
in Ncgroland. It is characteristic that, when the 
governor is absent paying his homage to his liege 
lord, it is not the ghaladima, but the gadd and the 
serki-n-shdno who are his lieutenants or substitutes. 

With regard to the government irf general, I think, 
in this province, where there is so much lively inter- 
course, and where publicity is given very soon to 
every incident, it is not oppressive, though the be- 
haviour of the ruling class is certainly haughty, and 
there is, no doubt, a great deal of injustice in- 
flicted in small matters. The etiquette of the court, 
which is far more strict than in Sdkoto, must pre- 
vent any poor man from entering the presence of 
the governor. The Fiilbe marry the handsome 
daughters of the subjugate tribe, but would not 
condescend to give their own daughtm to the men 
of that tribe os wives. As far as T original 
type has been well preserved As yet, by ob- 
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taming possession of wealth and comfort, their war- 
like character has been greitlj impaired, and the 
Fdllanhn-Eand have become notorious for their cow- 
ardice throughout the whole of Negroland.* 

• For*80nxs of the chief routes connecting Kan<$ with the prin- 
oipsb^[^$^sreco4,.an.d, ,foc an account of Kor^rofaand Wukuri, 
see No., III. 
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CHAP, xxyi* , 

STARTINQ FOR K^KA^I^A. — THE FBOITTlER-DlSTOtCT. 

Sunday, traveller who wohld ^eave a place 

March 9th. -\vhcre he has made a lotig residenca, often 
finds that his departure involves him in a gt^t^eal 
of trouble, and is by no means an easy affair. More- 
over my situation when, after much delay, I was about 
to leave Ean6 was peculiarly embarrassing: There 
was no caravan j the road was infected by robbers ; 
and I had only one servant upon whom I could rely, 
or who was really attached to me, while I had been 
so unwell the preceding day as to be unable to rise 
from my couch: However,' I ^as' fdU of confi- 
dence ; and with the same delight with* which a bird 
springs forth from its cage, I hastened to Escape from 
these narrow, dirty mud- walls into the bdundless 
creation. 

There being scarcely any on6 to assist my' faithful 
Gatrdni, the loading of my fhi^ cjBtoels'1^ 
mensc time, and the hdrseman destiriiOd.^ a^lik>inpany 
me to the frontier of the Hand rather 

impatient. At length, at aboul two o’dloclt in the 
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afternoon, I mounted my unsightly four>dollar 
nag, And following my companion, who (in a showy 
dress, representing very nearly the German costume 
about the time of the Thirty Years' war, and well 
mounted), gave himself all possible airs of dignity, 
started forth from the narrow streets of DaU into the 
op4n fields. 

I felt my heart lightened, and, forgetting what had 
passed, began to think only of the wide field now open- 
ing before me, if fresh means should reach us in Eii* 
kawa. We had taken a very circuitous road in order 
to pass through the widest of the fourteen gates of 
the town : but the long passage through the wall was 
too narrow for my unwieldy luggage; and my im- 
patient, self-conceited companion fell into despair, 
seeing that we should be unable to reach the night’s 
quarters destined for us. At length all was again 
placed upon the patient animals ; and my noble Bu- 
S6fi taking the lead of the short string of my caravan, 
we proceeded onwards, keeping at a short distance 
from the wall, till we reached the highroad from the 
kdfa-n-Wdmba5^* Here too is a considerable estate 
belonging to a ba-A'sbenchi (a man from A'sben), 
who baei n company of slaves always residing here. 
Going slowly on through the well-cultivated country, 
we reached a small; watercourse. Being anxious to 
know in what direction the torrent had its discharge, 
and unable te iQsake it out from my own observa- 
tion, I toell bb^rty of asking my companioh; 
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Imt seif-cSo^tcd courtier, thou^ bom k sieve, 
^||l!jbgbi bimself insulted bjr such a question, and by 
me j^resumption that he ever paid attention to such 
trivial things as the direction of a vratwcourse, or 
the name of a village I 

Having watered our horses here, I ind' my friend 
went on in advance, to secure qtiartws foi* tha night, 
and chose them in a small hamlet^ where^ after some 
resistance, a mUlem gave us up part of his court- 
yard surrounded with a fence of the stalks of Guinea 
corn. AVhen the camels came up we {dtched our 
tent. The boy *Abd-Alla, howeV^, seeing that my 
party was so small, and fearing that we should have 
some misadventure, had run away and retunied to 
Kan<S. 

Though there wf«i much talk of thiwes, who indeed 
infest the whole neighbourhood of thi^ great market* 
town, and, excited by the hope of remaining un- 
punished under an indolent government, very often 
carry off camels during the night even from the 
middle of the town, we passed a tranqud night, end 
got off at a tolerably early hour the'^next morning. 
The character of the country is almost the same as 
that during our last day’s march in comhi|^i^#Om 
Kdtsena, small clusters of huts apd d|6tliehed farms 
being spread about over tW' cultn^i^ 
where we observed also sortie tobisheo-ii^s just in 
flower : my attention was mpre 'Ottractild % a small 
range of hills in the distance on our left. ' if was also 
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asto^^ed at tha little , tca^c I. observed on 

this, i^ate^., though met a considerable natron- 
ca^VRIi cooling , from Zinder, the ass and the bul> 
lock gS^g,!,oin ^aceably side by side, as is always 
the case in liTegroland. The country continued to 
improve; ^4 the fields of Ohard, shaded as they 
were by luxuriant trees, looked fertile and well cared 
for, while the dusters of neat huts scattered all about 
had an air of comfort* Here we ought to have passed 
the previous night; and my companion had gone in 
advance . to deliver his order, and probably to get a 
good.ltin€|u3cn. iniStea^ of his missed supper. Beyond 
this, village, ,or rather district, cultivation seemed to 
be less careful ; but perhaps the reason was only that 
the villages were further from the road. 

. The quiet course, of domestic slavery has very little 
to offend the mind of the traveller; the slave is 
generally well treated, is not over worked, and is 
very often considered as a member of the family. 
Scenes cau^d by the running away of a slave in con- 
sequence of bad and , severe treatment occur every 
day with the A^bs, wh^ generally sell their slaves, 
even thosCt whom th^y have had somf time, as soon 
^QCH^ion offers^ but with the natives they arc very 
rare. surprised at observing so few 

home-bpr|}L i^y^. — with the excep- 

tion qf .t^Q ^X^lvJil^lE^ .who ^eem to take great pains 
to rem^ idaves'^ and have come to the conclusion, 
that .mutxiagf domestic slaves is very little 
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eiaqouziaged by- tha natives j, Indeed L think myself 

£ fied in supposing that a slave is very rarely 
Ted to marry. This is an important circumstance 
in considering domestic slavery in Central Africa ; 
for if these domestic slaves do not of themselves 
maintain their numbers, then the defickmey arising 
from ordinary mortality must constantly be kept up 
by a new supply, which can only be obtained by kid* 
napping or, more generally, by predatory incursions, 
and it is this necessity which makes even domestic 
slavery appear so baneful and ..^^mioious. The 
motive for making th^e observallShs in this place 
was the sight of a band of slaves, whom^wo. this 
morning, led on in two files, and fasten^ 
the other by a strong rope round the i.;: 

Our march was to be but a., short one, as’^^ were 
to pass the remainder of the day and the following 
night in Gcz4wa; and as it was still long before noon, 
and we had the hottest time of the day before us, I 
was anxious to encamp outside the town in the shade 
of some fine tree, but my escort would not allow me 
to do so. Wa therefore entered the town, which is 
surrounded with a clay wall in tolerable fepair, and 
moreover by a small ditch on the outside 
interior presents a desolate : only aSout a 

third part of the space being pccupe^^y . detached 
cottages. Here I was lodged in a,saiall hot shibki 
(reed hut), and passed tfie “ 4ni ” most uncomfortably, 
cursing my companion and. all the escorts in the world, 
and resolved never again to take up iny quarters 
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inside a town, except where 1 wb» to make a stay of 
some length. I was therefore delighted, in the coarse 
of the afternoon, to hear from the man who had 
taken the camels outside the town upon the pasture- 
ground, that the sheiif Eonch6 bad arrived and sent 
* me his compliments. 

1 had on^ seen this man in Ean6, and had been 
advised to wait for him, as he was likewise on his 
way to Eiikawa j but knowing how slow Arabs are, 
and little suspecting what a sociable and amiable 
man he was, I ^ught it better to go on ; whereupon 
he, thinking tMt my company was preferable to a 
longer stay,- hastened tb follow me. To-day, how- 
eyetf I did not see him, as he had encamped out- ^ 
side the town ; still I had already much reason to 
thank' him, as he had brought back my fickle runaway 
servant ‘Abd-^Alla, whom after some reprimand, and a 
promise on his side to remain with me in future, I 
took back, as I was very much in want of a servant. 
He was a native of the country, a Bahdushe with a 
little Arab blood in him, and had been reduced to 
slavery. Afterwards, in Bdrnu, a man claimed him 
as his pmperty. His mother, who was living not 
Gdrki, was also about this time carried 
into slavery having gone to some village where she 
was kidn^pj^ed; Sjich things are of daily occurrence 
in these countries on^'the borders of two territories. 
TIxe lad’s sister had a similar fate. 

The inhabitants of Gezdwa seem to be devoted 
almost entirely to cattle-breeding ; and in the market 
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was held torday (as it is, evec^. Monday) 
Ottjtn^e the town, nothing else was ofiSsred for sale 
hut oattle and sheep, scai^ely a piece of.. cotton cloth 
b^g laid out, and veiy little com. ' Also round the 
town there are scarcely any traces of cultivation. 
The mayor seemed not to be in very enviable cir- 
cumstances, and bore evident* traces of sorrow and 
anxiety; indeed the laziness and indolence of the 
governor of Kan6 in neglecting the defence of the 
wealth and the national riches of his province arc 
incredible, and can only be tolerat^ by a liege lord 
just as lazy and indifferent as himJ^. But et ti^at 
period the country still enjoyfed some tranqail]li|^y.eud 
happiness, while from the day «« which ih^;;.»c1^ 
Bokhdri took possession of Khaddja, as 1 shell us>on 
have occasion to relate, the inhabitants of , all the 
eastern part of this beautiful province underwent 
daily vexations, so that the towns on this road were 
quite deserted when 1 passed a second time through 
this country, in December, 1854.- 

Early next morning we loaded our camels and left 
the town, in order to join our new travellilig com- 
panion, who by this time had also 
troop. It consisted of himself . 

“sirriya,” likewise on horseback^ 
temlants, six natives, and as manysumptir oXen. Ho 
himself was a portly Arab, with fine, sedate ruauners, 
such as usually distinguish wealthy people of, the 
Gharb (Morocco); for he was a native of Fds, said 
though in reality not a sherif (though the titled of a 


l^jreadj^^^little 
horsebf^^lus 
three femid^ .at^ 
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sherif in Negroland means scarcely anything bat an 
impudent^ arrogant b^gar), yet^ by his educatioir and 
fine, noble character, he deserved certainly to be called 
a gentleman. The name Konch4’' (Mr. Sleep) had 
been given to him by the natives, from his very rea- 
sonable custom of sleeping, or pretending to sleep, 
the whole day during the Bhamaddn", which enabled 
him to bem*^ the fasting more easily. His real name 
was *Abd el Khafif. 

Our first salutation was rather cold; but we 
soon became f^|e&ds ; and 1 must say of him that 
he was the mifet noble Arab merchant I have seen 
in Negr(dand. Though at present he had not much 
merchandise of value with him, he was a wealthy^ 
man,' and had enormous demands upon several go- 
vernors and princes in Negroland, especially upon 
MiiniyCraa, or the governor of Miiniyo, who was in- 
debted to him for about thirty millions — shells, of 
course, but nevertheless a very large sum in this 
country. Of his “ sirriya,” who always rode at a 
respeclinl distance behind him, I cannot speak, as she 
was veiled from top to toe ; but if a conclusion might 
be “d^wn ftoin.fher attendants, who were very 
welhl^med young girls, she must have 
been handsome. The male servants of my new friend 
were atl characteristically dressed, and armed in the 
native fashibh with Hbows and arrows, — knapsacks, 
wataf-bottles, and drinkingwvessels all hanging around 
them in picturesque confusion ; but among them 
therS was a remarkable fellow, who had already 
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giy^ me great surprise in KuikS^ - Whira lying 
one^lday in a feverish' state on my hard eonch, I 
h^urd myself saluted in Bomaic or modern Greek. 
The man who thus addressed me hod long whiskers, 
and was os black as any negro. But I had some 
difficulty in believing him to be a native of Negro* 
land. Yet such he was, though by a . stay in Stam* 
biil of some twenty years, from his boyhood)! ho had 
not only learned the language perfectly, but' also 
adopted the manners, and 1 might almost say the fea- 
tures, of the modern Greeks. , " 

In such company we continued pleasantly on, 
sometimes tlirough a cultivated country,' at others 
through underwood, meeting now an^ ^thpn 
caravan of horses, oxen, and asses, all laden ; with 
natron, and coming from Mdniyo. On<^ there was 
also a mule with the other beasts of burden ; and on 
inquiry, on this occasion, 1 learnt that; this api^||d, 
which I had supposed to be frequent in N^[roland|;as 
very rare, at least in these parts, and in filways 
fetches the high price of from sixty to eighty thou- 
sand kurdi, which is just double the of a 

camel. In W Angara and Gdaja the mide s^^ua,to bo 
more frequent. But there is only one in 
and in Timbuktu, the latter belonging ;^o pnei the 

richest Morocco merchants! , ♦ . 

Animated scenes succeeded \mch other s^now a 
well, where the whole population of a, vijUage^or Z&pgp 
were busy in supplying their wants ipr the diay j then, 
another, where a herd of cattle , wan ^Just l^ihg 
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watered ; A beautifbl tamarind>tree spreading a shady 
canopy over a busy g«)up> of talkative women selling 
victuals, ghttssub'Water^ and’ sourmilk, or ** cotton.” 
About ten o’clock detached diim-palms began to im- 
part to the landscape a peculiar character, as we ap- 
proached the considerable but open place Gabezdwa, 
which at present exhibited the busy and animated 
scene of a well-frequented market. In this country 
the market-day^ of the towns succeed each other 
by turns, so that all* the inhabitants of a consi- 
derable district can take advantage every day of the 
traffic in the peculiar article in which each of these 
pla<%s excels^ 

Whild" pushing our way through the rows of well- 
stocked sheds, I became aware that we were approach- 
ing the'" limits of the Kamiri language; for being 
thirsty^ I wished to buy ghussub-water (*‘ furA” in 
HAiisa), but in asking for it, received from the women 
fi*esh butter (“ fulA” in KanAri), and had some diffi- 
culty in making them understand that I did not want 
the latter. Continuing our march without stopping, 
we reached at noon the well-known (that is to say, 
among the travelling natives) camping-ground of 
KAk^ ffiairtiA^ an open place surrounded by several 
colossal sp>eeimens of the monkey-bread tree, kAka 
or Adansonia digiiatay which all over this region of 
Central Africa are nbt of that low, stunted growth 
which seems to be peculiar to them near the coast, but 
in general attain to a height of from sixty to eighty 
feet. 'Several troops of native traders were already en- 
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camped here, while a string of some thirty camels, 
most of them unloaded, and destined to be sold in 
Kand, had just arrived. A wide-spreading tamarind- 
tree formed a natural roof over a bu^ market-scene, 
where numbers of women were selling all the eatables 
and delicacies of the country. The village lay to the 
south>cast. Here we pitched our tents close together, 
as robbers and thieves are very numerous in the 
neighbourhood; and 1 fired repeat^y during the 
night, a precaution which the event proved to be not 
at all useless. The name of the place signifies the 
Adansonia with the water. ” How'ever, the latter part 
of the name seemed ^rather ironical, as I had to pay 
forty kurdi for filling a waterskin and for watering 
my horse and my camels j and I would therefore not 
advise a future traveller to go to a nei^bbuling 
village, which bears the name of “Kdka ihaifu^,” 
in the belief that he may find there plenty of chj(;ap 
furd or ghussub*water. ^ 

Wednesday, encampmcot was busy from the 

March mil, very first dawn of day, and 'exhibited 

strong proof of industry on the part of the batives ; 
for even at this hour women were ofibling ready- 
cooked pudding as a luncheon to the travellers. 
Some of our fellow-sleepers on this camping-ground 
started early; and the tiiwWeldd Slimdn also, who 
led the string of camels, started'off most imprudently 
in the twilight. As for rfs, we waited till everything 
was clearly discernible, and then took the opposite 
direction through underwood and w'e bad advanced 
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bat a shqrt distance when a man came running after 
us, bringing uis the exciting news that a party of 
Tawdrek had fallen upon the two Arabs, and after 
wounding the elder of them, who had made some 
resistance, had carried off all their camels but three. 
I expressed my surprise to my horseman that such a 
thing could happen on the territory of the governor 
of Kand, and urged him to collect some people of the 
neighbouring villages, in order to rescue the property, 
which might have been easily done ; but he was quite 
indifferent, and smiling in his self-conceit, and pull- 
ing his little straw hat on one side of his head, he 
went on before us. 

SmaU .villages belonging to tlie district of Zdkara 
were on each side, the inhabitants indulging still in 
securitjr'and happiness; the following year they were 
plunged into' an abyss of misery, Bokhdri making a 
sudden inroad on a market-day, and carrying off as 
many as a thousand persons. I here had a proof 
of the greAt inconvenience which many parts of 
Ncgroland suffer with regard to water, for the well 
at which . we watered our horses this morning mea- 
sured no less than three and thirty fathoms ; but 1 
afterwards found that this is a very common thing as 
well in Bdmu as in Bagirmi, while in other regions 
I shall have to mention wells as much as sixty fathoms 
deep. Beyond this spot we met a very numerous 
caravan with natron, coming from Kdkawa; and I 
therefore eagerly inquired the news of that place from 
the horsemen who accompanied it. All was well ; but 
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they had not heard either of the arrival of the 
approach of a Christian* This natron, ' which is ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood of the Tfedd, waa aU in 
large pieces like stone, and is cairiied in nets, while 
that coming from Miiniyo consists entirely of rubble, 
and is conveyed in bags, or a sort of basket. The 
former is called **k{lbu tsarafu,*’ while -the name of 
the latter is “kilbu bdktor.*' We soon saw other 
troops kden with this latter article; and there were 
even several mules among the beasts of biildeh. The 
commerce of this article is very important; and I 
counted to-day more than five hundred loads of 
natron that we met on our road. 

I then went on in advance with Mr. Sleep,” and 
soon reached the village Ddka, which by, the Arabs 
travelling in Negroland is called, in semi-bipbarous 
Arabic, “Siik el kardga,” kar4ga being a ‘Bdrnu 
word meaning wilderness. The village belongs to 
the Ghaladima. Here we sat tranquilly doilrn iiSfear 
the market-place, in the shade of som# beautiful 
tamarind-trees, and indulged in the ItixttHeS 'Which 
my gentleman like companion could afiTord. I was 
astonished as well as ashamed at the 06h!l^31tt which 
my African friend displayed, ordering one df -the fe- 
male attendants of his sirHya to bring into his pre- 
sence a basket which seemed to be under the special 
protection of the latter, and draVing forth from it a 
variety of ivell-baked pastry, which he spread on a 
napkin before us, while another of the attendants was 
boiling the coffee. The barbarian and the civilized 
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European seemed to hitve changed places; and in 
order to contribute something to our repast, I went to 
the market and bought a couple of young onions. 
Keally it is incredible what a European traveller in 
these countries has to endure; for while he must 
bear infinitely more fatigue, anxiety, and mental 
exertion than any native traveller, he is deprived of 
even the little comfort which the country affords — 
has no one .to book his supper, and to take care of 
him when he falls sick, or to shampoo him ; 

And, all ! no wife or mother’s care 
For him the milk or corn prepare.” 

Leaving: my companion to indulge in the “ kief ” of 
the Osmdnli,^ of which he possessed a great deal, I 
preferred living about. I observed that during the 
rainy season a gt^at deal of water must collect here, 
which probably explains the luxurious vegetation 
and the splendid foliage of the trees hereabouts ; and 
I was confirmed in my observation by my companion, 
who had travelled^ through this district during the 
rainy season, and WiU strongly impressed with the 
difficulties 'af^sing from the water, which covers a 
great part of the. surface. 

Having allowed our people, who by this time had 
come up, to have a considerable start in advance of 
us, we followed at length, entering underwood, from 
which we did not emerge till we arrived near G<irld* 
According to instructions received from us, our people 
liad already chosen the camping-ground on the north- 

VOL. II. M 
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w»t side of the town ; but ray horsemen, who :had 
gone in advance with them^ thought it first necessary 
to conduct me into the presence of the governor, or 
rather of one of the five governors who rule over this 
place, each of them thinking himself more important 
than his colleague. The one to whom he presented 
me was, however, a very unprepossessing man, and 
not the same who on my return from the west in 1854 
treated me with extraordinary respect^* Yet he did not 
behave inhospitably to me: for he sent me a sheep 
(not very fat indeed), with some corn and fresh milk. 
Milk during the whole of my journey formed ray 
greatest luxury; but I would advise any African 
traveller to be particularly careful with this article, 
which is capable of destroying a weak stomach 
entirely ; and he would do better to make it a rule 
always to mix it with a little water, or to Jmve it 
boiled. 

The town of G<irki is a considerable pla^, and 
under a strong government would form a most im* 
jKjrtant frontier- town. As it is, it may probably con- 
tain about fifteen thousand inhabitants ; but they are 
notorious for their thievish propensities and the wild 
state of the country around bears ample testimony to 
their want of industry. The market, which is held 
here before the S. W. gate, is pf the most indifferent 
description. The wall with its pinnacles is in very 
good repair. In order to keep the tbievi^ disposi- 
tion of the natives in check, 1 fired some: shots late 
in the evening ; and w© slept uAdistiirbod.^> ; (M VPy 
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retttF&ojoumey, however, in 1854, when 1 was quite 
alone with my party, I was less fortunate, a most 
enterprising thief returning thrice to his task, and 
carrying away, one after the other, first tlie tobe, 
then the trovrsers, and finally the cap from one of my 
people. 

• Not waiting for the new horseman whom 
I was to receive hero early in the morning, 

I went on in advance with my- companion, in order 
to reach Gfimmel before the heat of the day ; and we 
soon met in the forest a string of twelve camels, all 
laden with kurdi or shells, and belonging to the rich 
Arab merchant Bii-h4ma, who resides in Miiniyo, and 
carries on a considerable commerce between Kan6 
and Kfikawa. I will here mention, that in general 
100,000 kurdi are regarded as a camel-load ; fine 
animids^ however, like these will carry as much 
as a hundred and fifty thousand, that is, just sixty 
dollars or twelve pounds’ worth. It is easy to be 
understood that, where the standard coin is of so un- 
wieldy a nature, the commerce of the country cannot 
be of great value. 

About two miles before we reached the frontier- 
town of the B6rnu empire in this direction, we 
were joined by the horseman of the governor of 
G^rki ; and we here took leave of Hdusa with its 
fine and beautiful country, and its cheerful and in- 
dustrious population. It is remarkable what a dif- 
ference there is between the character of the ba- 
Hattshe and theKamiri — the former lively, spirited, 
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and cheerful, the latter melancholic, dejected and 
brutal ; and the same difference is visible in their 
physiognomies — the former having in general very 
pleasant and regular features, and more graceful 
forms, while the Kamiri, with his broad face, his wide 
nostrils, and his large bones, makes a far less agreeable 
impression, especially the women, who are very plain 
and certainly among the ugliest in all Negroland, 
notwithstanding their coquetry, in which they do not 
yield at all to the Hdusa women. 

llirmendwa is a very small town, but strongly for- 
tified with an eartlicn wall and two deep ditches, one 
inside and the otlier outside, and only one gate on 
the west side. Around it there is a good deal of 
cultivation, whije the interior is tolerably well inha- 
bited. Konchd, who was in a great hurry to reach 
Giimmel, would have preferred going, on directly 
without entering the town ; but as I was obliged to 
visit it in order to change ray horseman, it being of 
some importance to me to arrive in Gdramel with an 
escort, he accompanied me. The population consists 
of mixed Hdusa and Kamiri elements. 

Having obtained another man, wo continued our 
march through a country partly under cultivation, 
partly covered with underwood, and ;Were pleased, 
near the, village Tdkun, to find the Hdusa custom of a 
little market Iield by the women on the roadfude still 
prevaUmg; but this was the lost scene /pfv the. kmd ^ 

^ time. We reached :eQP* 
era e town of Gdmmel just whes^^^e^^ miu.. began 
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to shine with great power; and at the gate we sepa- 
rated, l^e sherif taking his way directly towards his 
quarters in the southern part of the town, while I 
was obliged to go first to the house of the governor, 
the faihotis Dan-Tandma (the son of Tan6ma, his 
own name being entirely unknown to the people); but 
on account' of his great age, neither on this nor on a 
later occasion did I get a sight of him. Indeed he 
Avas soon to leave this world, and by his death to 
plunge not only the town wherein he resided, but the 
whole neighbouring country, into a destructive civil 
war between his two sons. 

However, on my first visit Giimmel was still a 
nourishing place, and well inhabited, and 1 had to 
pass through an intricate labyrinth narrow streets 
enclosed between fences of mats and reeds surrounding 
huts and courtyards, before I reached the dwellings of 
the few Arabs who live here ; and after looking about 
for some time I obtained quarters near the house of 
Sdlem Maidfikia (the Rothschild of Gtimmel), where 
my Morocco friend was lodged. But my lodgings 
required building in the first instance, as they con- 
sisted of nothing but a courtyard, the fence of which 
was in a state of utter decay, and a hut entirely fallen 
in, so that there was not the least shelter from the 
sun, whereas I had to wait here two days at. least for 
ihy new friend, whose edmpany I was riot inclined to 
forego, without very strong reasons, on my journey to 
Krikawa. 

However bui^ing is not so difficult in Negro- 

si n 
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land as it is in Europe; and a most oomfoiiable 
dwelling, though rather light, and liable to oateh fire, 
maybe erected in a few hours; even a roof ui vary 
sufficiently made, at least such As iS here • Wanted 
during the dry season, with those thick- mats, made of 
reed, called “ si'ggedi" in B6rnu. But most fortunately 
Sdlcm had a conical roof just ready, which would 
have afforded satisfactory shelter even from the hea- 
viest rain. I therefore sent immediately my whole 
remaining supply of kurdi to the market to buy those 
mats and sticks ; and getting four men practised in 
this sort of workmanship, I immediately set to work, 
and, long before my camels arrived, had a well-fenced 
priv'atc courtyard, and a splendid cool shade, while 
my tent served #s a store for my luggage, and as a 
bedroom for myself. 

Having, therefore, mode myself comfortable, I was 
quite prepared to indulge in the luxurious luncheon 
sent me by the maidiikia, consisting of a well-cooked 
paste of Negro millet with sourmilk, afteV which I 
received visits from the few Arabs residing here, and 
was pleased to find one among them who had’*been 
Clappertoii’s servant, and was well acquainted with 
the whole proceedings of the first expedition. He 
had been travelling about a good deal, and was able, 
with the assistance of a companion of his, to give 
me a tolerably complete itinbrary of the route feom 
Sbkoto to G(5nja, the gfiro-country and the npMhem 
province of Asianti. These Arabs necessarily lead 
here a very miserable sort of exUtei||ce ; S&lem, how- 
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ever^ ^ native of l^kna, has succeeded in amassing a 
consid^iable fortune for these regions, and is there^ 
foi^^ called by the natives maidiikia. He had a freed 
slave of the name of Mohammed Abbeakdta, who, 
though, not at all an amiable man, and rather self- 
conceited, nevertheless gave me some interesting in- 
formation* Among other things, he gave me a very 
curious list of native names of the months*, which 
are not, however, those used by the Hdusdwa, nor, I 
think, by the Ydrubdwa, he having been evidently a 
native of Ydruba. He also gave me the following 
receipt for an antidote in the case of a person being 
wounded by poisoned arrows : a very young chicken 
is boiled with the fruits of the chamsinda, the addwa 
(^Balanites), and the tamarind-tree; and the bitter 
decoction so obtained, which is carried in a small 
leathern bag ready for use, is drunk immediately after 
receiving the poisonous wound, when, as he affirmed, 
the . effect of the poison is counteracted by the me- 
dicine* The chicken would seem to have very little 
effect in the composition, but may be added as a 
charm. 

The next morning I went with ‘Abd el Khafif to 
pay our compliments to old Dan-Tandma. His re- 
sidence, surrounded by high clay walls, and inclu- 

* The nrtmes he gave the are as follow : Dubber&no, But^ni, 
H&kka* Ibntaa, Syr-hd, NdsByrd, Tdrfa, Sdbend, Harzdna. Surfa, 
Iw4k, Shemdk, Ikellllu, Fdratn makadim, Fdram makhdro. Of 
these fifteen names, which I was unable to identify with the 
months' of the Arab calendar, as the man scarcely understood a 
word' of Arabic, thrw may rather denote the seasons. 
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ding, beside, numbers of huts for his housohdld and 
numerous wives, some spacious halls of elay^ was 
of considerable extent; and the coui!tyard, shaded 
by a wide-spreading, luxuriant tamarind tree, was 
a very noble area. While we sat - there », awaiting 
the governor’s pleasure, I liad a fair Insight into, the 
concerns of this little court, all the well-fed, .idle 
parasites coming in one after the other, and rivalling 
cacli other in trivial jokes. The Hdusa language is 
the language of the court ; and the offices are similar 
to those which I mentioned above with regard to 
Xand. Having waited a long time in vain, the weak 
old man sending an excuse, ns he could not grant us 
an interview, we returned to our quarters. 

To-day being Friday was market-day ; and in order 
to see the market in its greatest activity I mounted 
at noon on horseback, and went oujt. In all these 
parts of Negroland, the customs of which are in every 
respect so different from those of Ydruba and the 
neighbouring countries, the market (in Kiikawa and 
Maseua as well as in Kand, Sdkoto, and even. Tim- 
buktu) is always most frequented and most busy in 
the hottest hours of the day, notwithstanding the 
great fatigue which all the people, and particularly 
the strangers, have to undergo. 

The market of Giimmel is held outside the town, 
between the two gates on the west side, but nearer 
to the “ chinna-n-yaM” * (the northern gate), which is 
remarkable on account of its well-fortified conditipn. 

* “ Chuina-n-yalu ” U an interacting specimen of the/ 
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Thot^h I had heard a good deal about Gdmmel^ I 
#as neyertheless surprised at the size and the activity 
of liie markety although that held on Saturday is 
said to be still more important. Giimmel is the 
chief market for the very extensive trade in natron, 
which, as I have mentioned %bove, is carried on be- 
tween Kdkawa and Mdniyo on one side, and Ndpe 
or on the other ; for this trade passes from 

one hand into another, and the Bdrnu people very 
rarely carry this merchandise further than Gdmmel. 
Large masses of natron, certainly amounting to at 
least one thousand loads of both qualities mentioned 
above, were offered here for sale — the full bullock’s 
load of the better quality for five thousand, an ass’s 
load of the inferior sort for five hundred kurdi. 
There were also about three hundred stalls or 
sheds, but not arranged in regular rows, where a 
great variety of objects were offered for sale, — all 
sorts of clothing, tools, earthenware pots, all kinds of 
victuals, cattle, sheep, donkeys, horses — in short, 
everything of home or foreign produce which is in 
request among the natives. 

The Arabs have their place under a wide-spreading 
fig-tree, where I was greatly pleased to make the 
acquaintance of a very intelligent man called *Azi 
Mohammed Moniya, who gave me some valuable 
information, particularly with regard to the route 

tion of a language in the bordcr-diWicts ; for while the words are 
KanhH, they are joined according to the grammar of the Hdusa 
Ifuaguage, for in Kanuri the expression ought to be *'chinnayalabe.'* 
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from KfttuS to T6tOj and that from Sdkoto to Odoja. 
Ho also gave me the first acsourate deseripUon of 
the immense town Aldri, or Ildri; the great-centre 
of the conquering Fill be in Ydruba, which I shall 
have frequent opportunity of mentioning in, the 
course of ray proceeding^. This man, who was really 
very intelligent, had travelled a great deal, and had 
made a long stay in Stambiil, assured me that Aldri 
was, without the least doubt, larger than the latter 
city. Yet this immense town, of which the first 
accounts are due, I think, to Capt. Glapperton, is 
sought for in vain in many of our most recent maps. 

Greatly delighted with my visit to the market, 
though not a little affected by the exposure to tlie 
sun during the hot hours, I returned to my quarters ; 
for though a practised traveller will bear very well 
the most scorching power of the sun, if he seta out 
in the morning, and by degrees becomes inured to 
greater and greater heat, he may suffer fatally from 
exposing himself for a long time to the raid>day 
sun, after having spent the morning in the shade. 
Later in tlie afternoon, the governor sent, as a gift 
to me and *Abd el Khalif, through his principal 
courtiers (such as the ghaladima, the chirdma, and 
others, who were accompanied by a long train of fol- 
lowers), a young bullock, they being instructed at 
the same time to receive in return the present, or 
“ saldm,” as it is generally called, which we had pre- 
pared for him. I gave them a sub^ta and a small 
fiask with rose oil, which is an ^article in ,greatr 
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request with the fashionable world in Hausa and 
Bdrtin. In the evening, we received also corn for 
our horses. 

This was a most fortunate and lucky samrdav 
day for me; for suddenly, when I least M««hi6th. 
expeeted it, I was visited by an Arab from S6kna, of 
the name of Mohammed el Mugh^rbi, who had just 
arrived with a little caravan of Swdkcna from Mur- ‘ 
,zuk, and brought me a considerable number of letters 
from friends in Tripoli, England, and Germany, after 
my having been deprived of news from them for ten 
months. The letters gave me great delight ; but be- 
sides the letters there was something with them 
which touched me more sensibly, by the providential 
way in which it supplied my most urgent wants. 

I was extremely short of cash, and having spent 
almost my whole supply of shells in fitting up 
my quarters, paying my guides, and discharging 
Makhmiid, who had proved quite unfit for ser- 
vice, I had very little left wherewith to provide for 
our wants on our long journey to Kfikawa. How 
surprised and delighted was I, then, on opening 
Mr. Gagliuffi’s letter, ‘at the unexpected appearance 
of two Spanish dollars, which he forwarded to me 
in order to make good an error in my account 
with him. Two Spanish dollars! it was the only 
current money I had at that time; and they were 
certainly more valuable to me than so many hundreds 
of pounds at other times. However, the rascal who 
brought me the letters had also merchandise on tho 
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account of th'O mission) to the value of one hundred 
pounds ; but, either because he wirfied ijo -deliver it to 
the director himself, or in order to obtain also the 
hire stipulated for him if he should bo ■ obliged to 
carry the merchandise on to Kiikawa^ he declared that 
the things had gone on in advance to Kand,--«'a]s evi- 
dent falsehood, which eventually caused us much 
"unnecessary expense, and brought Mr. OverwOg and 
myself into the greatest distress ; for I did not, in 
fact, receive tliis merchandise till after my return from 
Adamdwa — having subsisted all the time upon “ air 
and debts.” 

This and the following day I was busy answer- 
ing iny letters, and I will only mention here that 
from this place I intimated to one of my friends, •— 
Mr. Richard Lepsius, of Berlin, — my foreboding 
that it might be my destiny, after trying in vain to 
penetrate to any great distance in a south-eastern 
direction, to turn my steps westwards, and to fill up 
ray researches into the regions about TimbAktu by 
my personal experience. Having finished my parcel 
of letters, I gave it to the Mughdrbi to take with 
him to Kan<5, and entrust it to the care of one of 
rny Tinylkum friends, who would soon forward it to 
Miirzuk. 

Having been thus freshly imbuod with the restless 
impulse of European civilization, and strengthened 
with the assurance that highly respected persons at 
such a distance took a deep interest in the results of 
our proceedings, I resolved not to linger a moment 
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longen; in this places hut rather to forego the company 
of my amiable friend, particularly as 1 knew that he 
was going to Miiniyo, and therefore, after a few days’ 
march, would; at all events separate from me. And 1 
did well; for my friend did not reach Kiikawa be- 
fore the middle of May, that is, six weeks after 
me. Such are the Arabs, and woe to him who relies 
upon them I The same thing happened to me on my 
successful return from Bdrnu to the coast in 1855. 
Every body assured me that the caravan was to leave 
immediately : but I went on alone in May, and reached 
Tripoli in August, while the caravan did not reach 
Mtirzuk before March, 1856. 

^ I therefore sent to Dan-Tandma, begging him to 
furnish me with a horseman who would escort me to 
Mdshena, and he assented. It was a hazardous and 
troublesome undertaking: I had only one servant, 
faithful, but young, and who had never before tra- 
velled this road; besides a little boy, delicate in body 
and unsteady in mind, and I was sure that I myself 
should have to do half the work, as well in loading 
and unloading the camels as in pitching the tent, and 
looking after everything. 

Having taken a hearty leave of 'Abd el uondav, 
Khafif, I followed my camels and — my 
good luck. This was the first time on my journey 
that I travelled quite alone, and I felt very happy, 
though, ofv course, I should have been glad to have 
had one or two good servants. 

The country on the east side of Giimmel, at least 
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at this time of the year, presented a very dull and 
melancholy appearance, and the most decided contrast 
to that cheerful and splendid seenery which is pecu- 
liar to the landscape round Kand. Nevertheless, it 
seemed to be well inhabited, and we passed several 
places, some of them of tolerable siae, and .. sur- 
rounded with earthen walls, of very inconsiderable 
elevation, and ditches ; the courtyards, especially in 
the first town which we passed, the name of which 
is Kacldngare, “ the lizard ” in Hdusa, were wide and 
s])acious. A little later in the season the drought 
must be terribly felt in these quarters } for even at 
present we had great difficulty in wAtering our hore^ 
and filling a waterskin. Trees of good size became 
contirmally more scarce, but the country was still 
well inhabited, and after ten o’clock, near the little 
town Gdsuwa, surrounded likewise by e low earthen 
wall, we reached a small market-place, consisting of 
about thirty stalls, where a market is held every 
Sunday; the town, however, Avas not thickly inha- 
bited, and near its north-cast comer especially there 
were large empty spaces. 

Beyond this place the country b^hame a little 
richer in trees, and we here passed a large village 
called Gdreji, Avhere a path branches off leading to 
Maimdgarih, a road generally taken by caravans. 
The population of all these {daces Js composed of 
15<Srnu and PIdusa people^" and many particular cus- 
toms might be observed hereabouts, which are rather 
peculiar to the latter race. Dull as the country 
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appeared, & feeling, ef tranqaillity and security was 
communicated by tbe sight of little granaries, such as 
I have described above, scattered about without any 
protection in'^^the neighbourhood of some villages. 
After we had passed the empty market-place of the 
little walfed town Edbbori, ihe surface of the ground 
had a very peculiar look, being covered entirely with 
colocynths, which were just in maturity. About a 
mile and a half further on we took up our quarters 
in Benz&ri, a town belonging to the province of Ma- 
shena, or M^ena, and were well received and hos- 
pitably treated by the Ghaladima. The town is sepa- 
rated into two parts by a spacious opening, wherein 
is the principal well which supplies almost the whole 
population, but its depth is considerable, being more 
than twenty fathoms. Here we filled our waterskin 
the next morning, before we set out. 

Scarcely had we left Benzari behind us 
when my ears were struck by the distant 
sound of drums and singing, and I learnt on inquiry 
that it was Bokhiri, or, as the Bdrnu people call him, 
Bowari, the deposed governor of Khad^ja,* and the 
brother of A'Rinedu, the present ruler of that town. 
Bokh^ri’s name was then new, not only to me, but 
even to the native of the neighbouring provinces. 
He had been governor of Khaddja, but being a clever 
and restless^ man he,' or rather his jealous brother, 

* Further on I slmll give the itinerary from Kan<$ to this im- 
portant place, joining it with my own route. 
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had eXjcUed the suspicion of his liege lord *Aliyu, tho 
ruler, of ,S4ikoto, who bad depos^ Mm fold given tho 
goyeniment to his brother wWeopon 

Bokhdri had nothing else to do throw him- 

self upon tho hospitality and probation of the 
Bdrnu people, who received him with open arms, the 
governor of Mdshcna, with the sanction of his liege 
lord the sheikh of B<5rnu, assigning to him a neigh- 
bouring place, Yen'mari, /pr his residence. This is 
an incident of very frequent ,,f^currence in these 
loosely connected empires ; but it is partieidf^ly ao 
with the Fiilbe, among whom one brother 
rishes the most inveterate^ hatred against another. 
Exactly the same thing we have seen already in Kd- 
tseiia. Bokhdri having remained some time: quietly in 
this place, strengthening his party and assisted on 4 kr- 
hand with arms and men by the vizier of B^rnu^ 
had just now set out to try his fortune against his 
brother, and was beating the drums in order to. . 
Icct as many people as possible. » 

Predatory incursions are nothing new in tbes^ 
quarters, where several provinces and entirely distinct 
empires have a common frontier; b^ this, as the 
event proved, was rather a memonEtble campaign for > 
the whole of this part of Negroland, and was to become 
“ the beginning pf sorrows” for all the cpuntiy;arpuiid. 
ForBokhdri having takpn the^trpng tqm of Kha- .. 

and killed his brother,, was not, only able to 
defend himself’ in his new position, vaimui^ing all 
the armies sent agai^t him, and amongst them 
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the whole military force of the empire of S6koto, 
which was led on by the vizier in person, 'Abdu the 
son of Gedddo, Clapperton*s old friend, but spread 
terror and devastation to the very gates of Kan6. 
Indeed, on my second journey through these regions, 
I shall have the sad duty of describing the state of 
misery into which districts, which on my former visit 
I had found flourishing and populous, had been 
reduced by this warlike chieftain, who instead of 
founding a strong kii^dom and showing himself a 
great prince, chose rather, like most of his country- 
metif^Vto base his power on the destruction and de- 
vastation of the country around him, and to make 
himself a slave-dealer on a grand scale. Tens of 
thousands of unfortunate people, pagans as well as 
Mohammedans, unprotected in their wellbeing by 
their lazy and effeminate rulers, have from the hands 
of Bokhdri passed into those of the slave-dealer, and 
have been carried away from their native home into 
distant regions. 

Kept in alarm by the drumming, and making some 
not very tranquillizing reflections on the weakness of 
our little band, which consisted of three men and a 
boy, in the turbulent state of the country through 
which we were passing, we continued silently on, while 
the character of the landscape had nothing peculiarly 
adapted to cheer the min'd. Cultivation beginning to 
cease, nothing was to be seen ’but an immense level 
tract of country covered with the monotonous A$cle~ 
pias gigantea^ with only a single poor Balanites now 

VOL. II. N 
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and then. But the scene became more animated as we 
approached Chifdwa, a considerable town surrounded 
i>y a low earthen wall, which I WRs greatly astonished 
to hear belonged still to the territoiy of Gdmmel, 
and was also assigned to Bokhdri difiittg his exile. 
The boundary between the provinces must run here 
in a very >vaving lino. 

All tiiat 1 observed here testified that the IlAusa 
population still greatly predominated ; and as we 
had to turn close round the place on the ntirth side, 
where the ground rose, we had a line "(^lli|^bver the 
wliole interior of the town. It pre«^til^!^^'^Very 
animated spectacle ; and a large number of horsemen 
Avero assembled here, evidently in connection with 
the enterprise of Bokhilri, while %ien and women 
were busy carrying water into the town from a con- 
siderable distance. Of cultivation, however, very few 
traces appeared ; but a good many cattle and sheep, 
and evop some camels, were seen grazing about; In 
Kaseliiwa also, the next town, we were complimented 
with the usual Hdusa salute. Having then passed 
through a monotonous tract of country covered with 
tall reed -grass and with the Asclepias^ we reached 
the town of YdlkazA at half-past nine o’clock in the 
morning. Here the governor of the province of 
Mdshena, who generally has hisr residence in the town 
of the same name, was staying at present, apparently 
on account of the expedition of Bokhdri, which he 
was assisting underhand j and I accordingly had to 
pay him my compliments, as my horseman, who was 
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a servant of Dan ^an6ma, <;onld not well conduct me 
niiy further. 4/^ , 

We therefore entcired the town by the north gate, 
and found people very busy repairing the fortifica- 
tion, consisting. bf two walls and three ditches of con- 
siderable. depth, two of which ran outside round the 
outer wall, while the third was inclosed between the 
two walls. 

Having presented ourselves at the residence of the 
governor, which was situated in the middle of the 
town, consisted altogether of reed-work, we ob- 
tained good quarters, with a spacious and cool shed, 
which was the only thing we wanted j for being 
anxious not to lose any more time, I had resolved 
to start again in the afternoon. In order, there- 
fore, to obtain a guide as soon as possible, I went 
to pay my compliments to the governor, whose name 
was Mohammed. After a little delay, he came out 
of the interior of his reed house into the audicnce- 
hall, which likewise consisted entirely of reed-work, 
but was spacious and airy; there he sat down upon a 
sort of divan, similar to the dnkardb used in Egypt, 
and made of the branches of the tukkuriiwa, which 
had been brought in expressly for the purpose. My 
interview, however, was short, for neither was he 
himself a lively or inquisitive man, nor was my T<$bu 
servant, whom, as I mysClf was not yet able to speak 
Kamiri with tolerable fluency, bwas obliged to employ 
as interpreter, at all distinguished either by eloquence 
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or by frankness, though in other respects he was an 
excellent lad. » ' * ■ 

I obtained, however, all that I irainted, the go- 
vernor assigning me immediately la^man who should 
accompany me to Ghaladima ‘Omdr^ the governor 
of Bdndi, and I was glad that he did not grumble 
at my present, which consisted only of a small 
phial of rose oil and a quarter of a pound of cloves. 
The best and most usual present for the governors 
on this road, who arc justly entitled to Some gift, 
as no tolls are to be paid, is a subdtl^^^r white 
shawl Avith red or yellow border, such ai'RrdJhrought 
from Egypt, which may be accompanied some 
spices. The old man also sent me, after - a little 
Avhile, when I had returned to my quarters, a dish 
which at least was not richer than my present, con- 
sisting in a very unpalatable paste* of Negro corn, 
with a nasty sauce of miya, or molukhiya. Hdusa 
with it^ delicacies Avas behind us ; and I was unable 
to procure, either for hospitality’s sake or for money, 
a dish of “ fura,” which I had become very fond of. 

The heat was very great, though a light fresh breeze 
from the east made it supportable ; and my ncAV guide 
seemed by no means so anxious to go on as I Avas, 
so that I was obliged to search for him a long Avhile. 
Having at length laid hold of him we sorted, passing 
through an undulating country without cultivation, 
and covered only* with brushwood, and with the 
dreadfully monotonous kdAVo or AachpiaSy yrh^Xi after 
three miles it became a little vaned by^ underwood, 
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the scene being enlivened by a kardbka, or kdfila, 
with nine camels coming from Kdkawa. 

Thus we approached Tagandma, a considerable 
town,- inclosed^' with a wall and a double ditch. We 
were obliged^ however, to go round the whole town, 
the western gate being closed, and a sort of outwork, 
such as is very rare in these countries, consisting 
in a cross ditch projecting to a great distance, be- 
ing made at its north-east corner. At length we 
reached the eastern gate, and entered the town. Its 
interio»:d^“'on us an impression of good order and 
comfol^l!<i;aU the fences of the courtyards were in 
excell^#*tepair, the huts large and spacious, and a 
certain air of wellbeing was spread over the whole 
place. 

Having obtained tolerable quarters, and corn for 
my guide’s horse and my own, we lay down early, in 
oi’der -to continue our journey with the first dawn 
next morning, but wore roused at nndnight by some 
people arriving and stating, with an air of great im- 
portance, that they had letters for me. Greatly 
surprised, and wondering what these important de- 
spatches could be, I got up, but found, when I had 
kindled a light, that the letters were not for me at 
all, but addressed to persons in Kdkawa unknown to 
me, by others in Kand not better known. These 
unknown friends rnosb ^obably, after I had fairly set 
out, had determined not to let slip<this excellent oppor- 
tunity of communicating with their friends in Kii- 
kawa. However, the carriers of the letters thinking, 
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and perhaps expressly made to thitik, that they had 
brought some important message for me, expected a 
handsome present ; and I had difficulty in per- 
suading them that they were only gt^ng me trouble 
for the sake of other people. Nevertheless, ns they 
were unprovided with food, I ordered Mohammed to 
cook a supper for them ; and after having disturbed 
my night’s rest by their noisy conversation, they 
made off again long before daylight. For in this 
whole district, where so many different nationalities 
border close together, the greatest ihsecitrfty reigns, 
and the inhabitants of one town cannot sSilbly trust 
themselves to those of a neighbouring ]^lac© without 
fear of being sold as slaves, or at least of being 
despoiled of the little they have. 

My fine lancer, with whose manly bearing I had been 
very much pleased yesterday ,^ppeared" to have tliouglit 
that, instead of exposing himself alone, by accom- 
panying me further through a disturbed and infested 
district, he would do better to retrace his steps in the 
company of these people; for the next morning ho 
was gone, and no trace of him was to be found. 
Perhaps he was anxious to join the expedition 
against Khaddja, where the soldier might make his 
fortune, while with me he could only expect to gain a 
few hundred shells; but whatever was his reason 
for decamping, ho left me In a state of great per- 
plexity, as I was in^^a hurry to go on as fast as pos- 
sible, and in a country where there are no highroads, 
but where even tracks so Important as that from 
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Kan<S to Kiikawa are nothing but small paths leading 
from one village or from one town to another, 1 
could not well dispense with a guide. As regards 
security, I could ouly rely upon Providence and my 
own courage. 

Having in vain searched for my man, I loaded the 
camels, and mounting my horse, proceeded to the 
residence of the governor, who is the vassal , of the 
ruler of Mdshena. He, having been informed by his 
servants, soon came forth, a tall imposing figure, and 
seeing that my complaint was just, his liege lord 
having expressly assigned me the horseman in order 
to conduct me to Biindi, he assured me that he would 
find another guide for me ; but as it would take some 
time, he ordered one of his servants to lead me out of 
the town to a place where the camels meanwhile 
might graze adittle. Seeing that he was a just and 
intelligent man, I thanked him for his kindness, and 
followed his servant, who conducted us a few hun- 
dred yards from the town, where there was most ex- 
cellent pasturage for the camels. 

While we were waiting here for the guide, my com- 
panion, who was a sociable sort of man, helped me to 
pass the time most agreeably with his instructive talk. 
I had observed a very curious object at the governor’s 
house, —a leathern parcel of considerable dimensions, 
tied up Avith great caro>and hung on a long pole, £uid 
1 had fancied that it contained the body of a criminal 
exposed there to every man’s sight as a warning 
example of severe punishment j but to ni>y great 
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astonishment I now learned that it was a powerful 
talisman suspended in order to protect the town 
against the Fellata, as the Bdmil |>eOE|e call the 
Fiilbe, whose inroads were greatly /eATcd* He likewise 
informed me that four years ago tliere was Adsspera to 
struggle for Tagandina, when that town very nar- 
rowly escaped falling into the hands of those fana- 
tical invaders. He praised his master^ whose name 
as I now learned Avas I'sa. The cheerful aspect of 
the town seemed fully to conhrm his praises, and I 
expressed my hope that his watchfulness and energy' 
might be a better safeguard to the inhabitants than 
that monstrous talisman, the dimensions of which 
■were really frightful 

I was greatly pleased also to observe here the 
very first signs of preparing the ground for the ai> 
proaching season, the slaves being busy clearing the 
soil with a sort of strong rake provided with four 
long wooden teeth, called “ kiimga but this is very 
rarely done, and the preparatory labours of agricul- 
ture must differ more or less in different districts 
according to tlie peculiar nature of the ground. 

At length \vc saw the guides coining towards us. 
Instead of a horseman there were two archers on foot*, 
short muscular men, clad only with a leathern apron 


The drawing given by Denliaib of a Afinga warrior makes 
bim look much taller than jtho Kandmma, while tim AfAnini in 
general, though more robust, is shorter than the former, tb^gh 
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round their loins, and for arms bearing, besides bow 
and jarrows, the peculiar little Mdnga battle-axe, which 
they carry on. rtheir shoulders, while a good sized 
leathern pocket for^ carrying provisions, and several 
diminutive garra bottles hung down by their sides. 
In short, they were real Mdnga warriors, though they 
certainly did not inspire us with all the confidence 
which we should have wished to repose in a guide. 
However, having made them promise in the presence 
of the governor's servant, who professed to know 
them well, that they would accompany me to Bdndi, I 
started with them. 

Playing lost the finest hours of the morning, I was 
naturally anxious not to waste more time ; and I was 
glad to perceive that the fine eastern breeze, which had 
prevailed for some days, greatly lessened the power 
of the sun. Soon afterwards we met the brother of 
the governor of Mdshena, with a troop of twelve 
horsemen, hastening towards the point where the 
memorable campaign of Bokhari was to commence. 
The country was very monotonous, being soon covered 
with a forest of mean growth, uninterrupted by any 
tree of larger size, except the bare dismal-looking 
kuka or monkey bread-tree, and presented evident 
signs of destructive warfare waged throughout it ; we 
passed the former sites of several small towns and 
villages. The soil consisted here of deep whit<f sand. 

After a march of about eight miles, however, the 
vegetation began to assume a different chaii^cter, the 
ngille or ddm-bush first appearing, then a kar^ge or 
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gAwa (the locust-tree) being seen now and then, after 
which the ddm-palm began to prevail entirely. The 
substratum of this district is evidently granite^ which 
seems to lie very close to the surface^ as about noon 
a large mass of this rock projected near our path. 
A little beyond this point the wilderness was agreeably 
interrupted by an opening with stubble-fields, about 
whicli were scattered small granaries, producing, at 
such a distance from any inhabited j)lace and without 
guardians, an agreeable feeling of security. 

Half an hour afterwards we reached the stockade 
of Wudlleri, and proceeded directly to the house of 
the bfllaina or mayor, as I wished to obtain here 
another guide, for it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I succeeded in dragging on thus far my tw'o 
archers, who had shown signs of the greatest anxiety 
during the latter part of the march, and had tried 
several times to turn their backs; but further they 
would not go on any account, and 1 was therefowj 
obliged to dismiss them, paying them three Imndrcd 
shells. Unfortunately the billama was not at home, 
and his brother proved to be a morose and surly fellow'. 

I wished to stay here only during the hot hours of 
the day, and to proceed in the evening after having 
watered the cameb ; but he represented to me that 
the town of MAshena w'as too distant to be reached 
before night, if I did not go* on directly. As this 
was impossible, I resolved to stay here for the night, 
and pitched my tent in an open place in front of a 
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cool shed. However, we found great difficulty in 
watering bur aniinals, the Mdnga pretending that 
theib Was lib watfer, though we ourselves had passed 
the well where the cattle had just been watered. 
Certainly thb aquatic element was very scarce ; and, 
after much debate, I was at length obliged to pay one 
hundred and fiily shells — an enormous charge, if 
the general price of the necessaries of life in this 
country be considered. 

Thus our poor camels got at length something to 
drink, and, with a good feed in the afternoon, were 
prepared for a long march the following day. How- 
ever, we still wanted a guide; and, notwithstand- 
ing our begging, promising, and threatening, we were 
unable to persuade any one to accompany us on to 
Bdndi. The reason of this, however, was not only 
on account of the absence of the governor of MAshena 
from his capital, but likewise oAving to the unsettled 
state of the country, and the fear entertained by these 
people of being caught and sold into slavery. Indeed, 
between all these towns, there was scarcely any mu- 
tual intercourse kept up by the natives themselves. 

Having exerted myself to the utmost to 
obtain a guide, I found myself obliged to March 20111. 
start alone Avith my tAvo young lads, the eldest of Avhom 
Avas eighteen, and the other not more than thirteen 
or fourteen years of a^e. Field and forest succeeded 
alternately to each other ; dnd after a little less than 
two miles, avo passed on our left a small village lightly 
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fenced*' Here we met also a small caravan, a» a faint 
symptom of peaceable intercourse, though its array 
(covered as it went by an advanced guard of three 
archers marching at- some distance, and performilig at 
the same time the office of scouts, afk^ bya rearguard 
of two more) showed clearly their se'flRe of insecurity. 
The country now began to improve considerably ; and 
a beautiful tamarind-tree vested in the richest foli- 
age, and closely embracing a colossal leafless Adan- 
sonia, formed the beginning of a finer vegetation, 
while two mounts, one on our right hand and the 
other on our left, interrupted the monotonous level 
through which we had been trav'^elling. Further on, 
granitic masses projected on all sides, and a solitary 
date-palm spread a peculiar charm over the land- 
scape. 

Having watered my horse at a well in the hollow 
between the two mounts, I reached, with my camels, 
the ditch and thorny fence then forming the only for- 
tification of the town of Mashena, which place was 
strengthened, in the following year, with a clay wall. 
It lies on the gentle southern slope of an eminence the 
top of which is crowned with a rocky crest, and is a 
considerable place for this country, having a popula- 
tion of certainly not less than 10,000 souls, but without 
the least sign of industry. A spiall kdfila of Tebu 
and Arab merchants were encamped here; but al- 
though we arrived at the veiy hottest time of the day, 

I was too anxious to proceed to think of staying here ; 
and having only asked the news from K.dkawa, and 
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heard that all was well, I continued my march. It 
shows the slowness of intercouroe in this country, 
that these jjeople-were ignorant of Mr. Richardson’s 
death, although he had died twenty days before at a 
place only six march on this side of Kdkawa. 

Keeping sb^lly on, first over open pasture-grounds, 
then through a country well wooded, we reached, 
after a march- of about seven miles, a village, and en- 
tered it cheerfully with the intention of spending the 
night there, but were greatly disappointed on discover- 
ing that it was entirely deserted, and did not contain 
a living creature. Fortunately, however, after con- 
sulting what was to be done, we found a traveller who 
showed us a small path which was to lead us to the 
town of A'lamdy. He also infonned us that the in- 
habitants of this village, the name of which was Jawel, 
had formed a new village further south. The little 
path pointed out, however, was so overgrown and 
slightly marked that We soon became doubtful and 
perplexed. 1 went, therefore, to inquire of a shep- 
herd whom we saw at some little distance on the 
right of our path ; but no sooner did he observe me 
approaching than he ran away, leaving his flock at 
our discretion. ^ 

The state of this country is very miserable indeed, 
all the petty governors around, as soon as they have 
any debts to pay, undertaking a predatory expedition, 
and often selling even thdr own subjects,* How- 

* The Anti-Slavery Society seems to bo unaware of these 
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ever, We were lucky in finding at'last a more trodden 
path, which soon brought us to an open, straggling 
village named Kdrgimawa, which displayed a most 
animated and cheerful picture of. a wealthy and 
industrious little community— the wtting in the 

shade of some fine caoutchouc tree, seme of them busy 
making mats, others weaving, while the women were 
carrying water, or setting the pot upon the fire for 
the evening repast. Cattle, goats, and fowl roved 
about in considerable quantities. 

Quite delighted at arriving (in consequence of hav- 
ing strayed from the direct road) at this sequestered 
place, we pitched our tent with a grateful sense of 
security, and squatted comfortably down, while the 
camels found a rich repast in the fields. In one 
thing, however, I was disappointed. The sight of 
so many cattle had led me to anticipate a good 
draught of milk ; but the cattle did not belong to the 
inhabitants, and before sunset they were driven away. 
In other respects we were hospitably treated, and 
four little dishes were brought us in the evening 
from difterent huts, three of which contained paste 
of Guinea corn, and one beans. The latter always 
seemed to me an agreeable variety j but a Kuropean 
must be very cautious how ho indulges in them in 

facts, {IS they suppose that a per«on»in theae te^om i» suffi- 
ciently protectcU by his creed. They appear not to have read the 
late Mr. Richardson’s Journal, the latter part of which is ftiil of 
remarks and exclamations on this tnelanbhody siste of II& inhs* 
bitants. Sec especially voU ii, p, 223 . 
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these regions, as they are apt to derange the stomach, 
and to bring on serious illness. 

Very early in the morning a numerous 
troop of small tradesmen, with pack>oxen, 
passed through .?the village while we awaited day- 
light ; and then having gratefully taken leave of the 
hospitable vilhigers, we set out, accompanied by one 
of them, to show us the road. Having passed the 
former site of a little town, we soon gained the 
direct road, where we fell in with a motley gipsy- 
looking troop of those Tdbu-Jetko, who, after the 
almost total annihilation of the commonwealth of 
Kiinem, have immigrated into Bdrnu. Those we 
met here were coming from Zfnder. They had a 
few horses, oxen, and asses with them, but scarcely 
any luggage ; and the whole attire of men, women, and 
children was very poor. We then passed the little 
town of A'lamay, surrounded not only with an 
earthen wall and ditch, but also with a dense thorny 
fence some ten feet thick on the outside. Here 
was exhibited the pleasant picture of a numerous 
herd of fine cattle lying tranquilly on the spacious 
area inside the wall, ruminating their last day’s 
repast, while a large extent of cultivated^ ground 
around the town gave ample proof of the industry of 
the people. But the wellbeing of the inhabitants of 
these regiona has very little guarantee ; and when, 
toward the eild of the year 1854, I again travelled 
this same road, not a single cow was to be seen here, 
and the whole place looked mournful and deserted, 
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tall reed-grass covering the fields which had been 
formerly cultivated. 

Having then passed a thick forest of underwood, 
and some cultivated ground, half an hour before noon 
we reached Ilundi'*, the residence of the ghaladima 
'Orndr, fortified in the same way as A'lamdy, and went 
up directly to the house of the governor, which con- 
sists entirely of reed- work. However, the mats (“ Id- 
gard”) which surround the whole estabUshment are of 
very great height, at least fifteen feet, and of consi- 
derable thickness, made of a peculiar reed called 
“ siigu,” and being sustained by long poles, and kept 
in a good state of repair, do not look ill. llesides, 
they are in general strengthened still further on the 
outside by a fence of thorny bushes. 

The ghaladimaf, or governor of the Ghaladi, which 

* “ IVuudi,” in Iviinuvi, means “ wild beasts.” The inhabitants 
still bear the particular name of Nguru-bii, plural of Ngdru-ma, 
from the name of the place or district Kgurii, generally Called 
A'ngaru. 

t The termination -raa in Kandrt signifies the possession of 
a thing, and is equivalent to the mni- in Ildusu, placed before a 
word. Thus billa-ma is exactly identical with mai-gari, f ir-ma with 
mai-duki (the horseman), and soon. With this termination almost 
all the names of offices are formed in Kaniiri, asyeri-ma, cbird*nia, 
kasel-ma,^and so on. Thus also the governor of the province 
Muniyo or Minyo bears the title Muniyd-ma or Minyd-ina, a iiamo 
entirely misunderstood by Mr. Richanison. I will only add hero 
that the title of the governor of tho Qhdladi in tlie Bdrnu empire, 
on account of the immense extent of the latter, 1ms b«en intro- 
duced into the list of offices of all the doarts of Central Negro- 
land, and that we find a ghaladima in Sdkoto as well as in 
every little town of 'Adamawa. The same is to bo said of some 
ofllccs originally belonging only to the court of the empire of 
Melle, such as that of fereng or furmn, mdnso, and others. 
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THE GHALADl'jkLi. 

(a^i w6 shall *8ce in the historical account of the 
B6mu empire) comprised all the western provinces 
of Bdrnti from the komddugu Wdube (the so-called 
Y4ou) to the shores of the Kwdra, having his resi- 
dence in Birni Ngurd, near Mdrmar, in former times 
was an officer (or rather an almost independent feudal 
vassal) of immense power; at present, however, he 
has sunk to great insignificance, and in real power is 
much inferior to his neighbours the governors of 
IMuiiiyo, Zi'nder, and even that of Mdshena. But tlic 
I)resent ghaladfma ^Oinar is an intriguing man ; and 
it would have been imprudent to pass on without 
paying him the compliment of a visit ; and I was jus- 
tified in hoping that he would provide me with a 
guide in order that I might reach as soon as possible 
the presence of his liege lord the sheikh of 

Not being able to see him directly, 1 was obliged 
to sacrifice half a day, and to make up my mind to 
spend the night here. I therefore asked for fpiarters, 
and was lodged in a spacious but dirty courtyard, 
where I could procure but a very insufficient shade 
with my little English bell-tent of thin canvass. Hav- 
ing passed two uncomfortable Imura without any re- 
freshment, I was called in the afternoon into the pre- 
sence of the governor, and being obliged to leave my 
servant behind to tak^carc of my luggage while *Abd- 
Alla was pasturing the* camels, I went alone, and 
found the great man in a s’pacious room or hall 
formed entirely of matwork,, where he was lying upon 
an elevated platform or divan spread with a. carpet, 
VOL. It. o 
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He was a short, well-fed, dark-coloured man, of 
about sixty years of age, his large, broad face 
looking forth from the hood of a blue cloth berniis, 
with a neutral expression indicating neither stupidity 
nor cleverness ; his courtiers were grouped around 
him on the ground. Having saluted him and made 
the usual polite inquiries, I expressed my ardent 
desire to reach Kukuwa as soon as possible, as the 
day which I had fixed with my elder brother (Mr. 
Richardson) for a meeting in that place was drawing 
nigh ; and I begged him, therefore, to grant me a 
guide who might conduct me there by the most direct 
road, of which 1 myself was ignorant, much time 
having been already lost in groping my way from one, 
place to another. I then delivered my little present, 
consisting of an English razor and clasp-knife, a large 
inirror of German silver, a parcel of English darning- 
needles, half a pound of cloves, and a piece of scented 
soap. Having looked at these things with satis-fac- 
tion, he asked me if I had not anything marvellous 
with me ; and I consented to return to my quarters 
and fetch my musical box, with the performance of 
which the ghaladima was highly pleased, but greatly 
desired to see some other curious things, such as 
pocket-pistols, whereupon 1 told him that I had no- 
thing else calculated to gratify his curiosity. I was 
much fatigued, and on retui*ning to my tent was not 
at all pleased to be still troubled by the governor's 
servant, who came to ask, in the name of liis master, 
for calico, sugar, rose oil, and sundry other articles. 
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Blind! is a place of tolerable size, but with little 
industry ; and the province of Avhich it is the capital 
is going to ruin more and more, on account of the 
laziness and negligence of its governor, — a statement 
which will be amply proved by the account of my 
journey through the same district in 1854. The 
town probably contains eight or nine thousand inha- 
bitants, who belong to the Miinga nation, which 
seems fb be the chief element of the Kaniiri, and pre- 
serves many very remarkable customs. The sjiecial 
name of the clan of this tribe which dwells hereabouts 
is Ktirda. There is no market here of any imj>ortancc; 
but the inhabitants seem to be tolerably at their case, 
and there was music and racing, or “ kadiske,” in 
the evening, accompanied by the joyous shrill voices, 
the “ wuliili,” of the women. We, however, seemed 
to be forgotten ; and it was nine o’clock at night, 
long after we had supped, when tvc received a dish 
for ourselves, and com for tlie horse. It is rather 
remarkable that these western provinces of Bdrnu 
were never conquered by the Fiilbe or Felhita? 
though lying so much nearer to those ^countries of 
which they have definitively taken possession than 
that part of B<5mu situated between the old capital 
and the great lagoon. The consequence is, that a 
certain degree of independence is allowed to them, 
and that they do not pay* any tithes to the sheikh.* 

• Here I will give the route from Kano to A'laniay, near Bundi, 
by way of Khadeja, as it determinea approximately the position 
of this town, which has been also mentioned by Clapperton as a 
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place of importance. But its peculiar political situation, forced 
upon it by the events of this periotl, when it become the residence 
of a rebel chief waging war on all around, prevented my visiting 
it at a future period. 

Ist day. On leaving Kano, sleep in Gdgia, where the governor 
of Kano has a house, and where you arrive about two o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

2nd. Gdya, another town of the province of Kano, where you 
arrive about the same hour, having crossed in the forenoon the 
bed of a torrent with water only in the rainy season. 

3r(L Diichi or Dutsi ; arrive about the aser, having cpssed in 
the morning a torrent calk'd Dedurra, and passed about noon a 
half'dcserted place called Katdkatu. 

4th. Zogd, a large open place ; about user. Many small villages 
on the road. 

6th. Kimdejn, a large town surrounded with a beautiful and 
very .«trong double clay wall, and well inhabited, the courtyards 
being inclosed with clay walls, but containing only reed hui.s. 
The inhabitants cinpb»y tbenisclves exclusively in warlike expe- 
dition.s, atid have no industry ; but nevertheless there are still to 
be seen here a few dyeing-pots, marking the eastern limit of this 
branch of industry. On the south side of tile town is a kogi,- or 
koinddugu, with a stream of running water in the rainy season, 
but with only stagnant pools in suiuinor, along which a little 
wlieut is cultivated. It i.s generally called Wuni. 

6th. Oaru-n-ghabbes, a middlc-sixed walled town, the first 
place of Ihirnu, on this side, with a good deal of cultivation around. 
1 hough withou^ iinportanco in other respects, it is so in an his- 
torical point of view ; for this place being identical with the town 
Biruin ta gluibbe.s, mentioned above, is regarded as the oldest 
place of the seven original settlements of the Iliiusa nation. 

<tli.^ A laniay, the place which I passed by this morning; arrive 
about user. Country in a wild state ; no cultivation. 
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The ghaladima had promised to send me saiurdar 
a horseman last evening, as I wanted to 
start early in the morning; but as we neither saw 
nor heard anything of him the whole night, I thought 
it better not to lose any more time, but to rely upon 
my own resources, and accordingly left the town 
quietly by the northern gate, while the people, after 
last night’s merriment, were stHl buried in sleep. 

Following the great road, we kept on through a 
light forest, at times interrupted by a little culti- 
vation. We met several parties — first of a w^arlike 
character, armed, horse and foot, then a motley 
band of natron -traders with cHinels, bulls, horses and 
asses, all laden with this valuable article. Emerging 
at length from the forest, we came upon a wdde extent 
of cultivated land with a sandy soil, with hardly a 
single tree at present, and, the labours of the field not 
having yet commenced, still covered with the kawo or 
Asdepias-f the characteristic weed of Negroland, which 
every year, at the beginning of the agricultui'al season, 
is cleared away, and which during the dry season 
grows again, often to the height of ten or twelve feet. 
We then had a most interesting and cheerful scene of 

o 3 
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African life in the open, straggling village of K^limari 
or Kalemri, divided into two distinct groups by a 
wide open space, wjierc numerous herds of cattle were 
just being watered at the wells ; but how melancholy, 
how mournful, became the recollection of the busy 
animated scene which I then witnessed, when three 
years and a half later, as I travelled again through 
this district, the whole villagt', which now presented 
sucli a spectacle of happiness and well-being, had dis- 
appeared, and an insecunj wilderness, greatly infested 
by robbers, had succeeded to the cheerful abode of 
man. 

But inviting as the village was for a halt during 
the heat of the day, we had, as conscientious and 
experienced traveller^, the stomachs of our poor 
animals more at heart than our own ; and having wa- 
tered the horse and filled our skins, we continued on for 
a while, and then halted in very rich herbage, where, 
however, there was scarcely a spot free from the 
disagreeable “ ngibbn,” the Pennisetam di^tichum. On 
starting again in the afternoon, the country began to 
exhibit a greater variety of bush and tree; and after 
a march of two hours, we reached the village Dilr- 
rnagwii, surrounded with a thorny fence, and en- 
camped near it, not far from another little trading- 
party. AV o were soon joined by a troop of five Tebu 
inerehants with two camels,* a horse, and two pack* 
oxen, who were also going to Kiikawa, but who, 
unfortimatcly, di<l not suit me as constant companions, 
their practice being to start early in the morning 
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long before day-light, which was against my prin- 
ciple, as well in a scientific as in a material point of 
view ; for neither should I hav^ been able to lay 
down the road with correctness, nor would even the 
best arms have guaranteed my safety while marching 
in the dark. We therefore allowed them next morn- 
ing to have the start of us for full two hours, and 
then followed. 

AVo now entered a district which may Sunday, 
be most appropriately called the exclusive 
region of the diim-palm or Cucifem Thebdicd in 
Negroland ; for though this tree is found, in large 
clusters or in detached specimens, in many localities 
of Central Africa, yet it is always limited to some 
fiwoured spot, especially to the. bank of a watercourse, 
as the komddugu near the towm of Y6, and there is 
no other district of such extent as this tract between 
Kalcinri and Zurrikulo where the Cucifera Thebaica 
is the characteristic and almost the only tree. My 
Gatrdni thought that the trees would perhaps not 
bear fruit here ; but on my second journey, in the 
month of December, they were loaded with fruit. 

The country has a very peculiar open character, a 
sandy level very slightly undulating, covered thinly 
with tall recd-gross shooting forth from separate 
bunches, the lino of yiew broken only now and then 
by a cluster of slender fan-palms, without a single 
trace of cultivation. I was anxious afterwards to know 
wdicther this tract has always had this monotonous, 
deserted character, or wltfethcr it had contained for- 
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uierly any towns and villages; and from all that I 
could learn, the former seems to be the case* How- 
ever, our road was frequented, and we met several 
little ti’oops of nalivc travellers, with one of whom 
I saw the first specimen of the “ kdri,” a peculiar 
kind of bull of immense size and strength, with pro- 
portionately large horns of great thickness and 
curving inwards. They arc almost all of white 
colour. Their original home is dvtirgfi, the cluster of 
islands and swampy ground at the eastern corner of 
the Tsiid. 

After five hours’ marching, when we had just tra- 
versed a small hollow full of herbage, the diim-palm 
was for a moment superseded by other trees, chiefly 
by the gawo or kardge; but it soon after again as- 
serted its eininonce as the predominating tree. We 
encamped at length, ignorant as we were of the 
country, a few minutes beyond a small village, the 
first human abode we had met with since wc had left 
Darmagwd, half an hour before noon, in the shade of 
a tamarind-tree, surrounded by a thick cluster of 
dum-palms. Certainly the tamarind-tree indicated 
that wafer was near; but I was not a little surprised, 
when 'Abd-Alla, who was tending the camels, brought 
me the news that a considerable river, now stagnant, 
was close behind us. It was, as I afterwards learnt, 
the “ Wani,” that branch of.tlie kornddugu Waubc 
(erroneously called “ Yyu”) which runs past Khadcja 
and joins the other branch which comes from Katii- 
gum. We therefore watered our camels here without 
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being obliged to pay a single shell, and gave them a 
good feed, after which we resumed our march, and 
were not a little astonished when^ having crossed the 
komddugu where it formed a narrow meandering 
^channel about fifty yards broad, and bordered on 
both sides with trees, we discovered the town of Zur- 
rikulo at a short distance before us. 

Going round the north side of the town, we entered 
the dilapidated wall on the eastern side, where there 
was an open space, and pitched my tent close to the 
Tobu, who had arrived already in the forenoon. Soon 
after, there arrived also a kafila, with twelve camels 
and a number of oxen and asses, from Kdkawa, and 
I was anxious to obtain some news of Mr. Richardson j 
but these people were utterly ignorant of the actual 
or expected arrival of any Christian in that place. 
Tiiey told me, however, what Avas not very agreeable, 
that the sheikh of Bdrnu was about to undertake a 
pilgrimage to ^lekka ; but fortunately, though that 
Avas the heart's desire of that mild and pious man, he 
could not Avell carry it into execution. 

I had noAv entered Bdrnu proper, the nucleus of that 
great Central African empire in its second stage, after 
Ktlnem had been given up. It is bordered towards the 
east by the great sea-like komtldugu the Tsild or Tsdde, 
and toAvards the west and north-west by the little ko- 
madugu Avhich by thc*members of the last expedition 
has been called Ydou, from the town of that name, or 
rather ¥6, near which they first made its acquaintance 
on their Avay from Fczzdu. I had now left, behind 
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me those loosely-attached principalities which still pre-. 
serve some sort of independencej and henceforth had 
only to do with B6rnu officers. 

Not feeling very well, I remained in my tent with- 
out paying my compliments to the officer here sta-^ 
tioned, whose name is Kash^lla Said, with whom I 
became acquainted on a later occasion, but the good 
roan being informed by the people that a stranger 
from a great distance, who was going to visit his 
liege lord, had entered his town, sent his people to 
welcome me, and regaled me with several bowls of 
very good paste, with fresh fish, and a bowl of milk. 

Zurrtkulo was once a large town, and at the time 
of the inroad of Wadiiy' revolted from the sheikh, 
but was obliged to surrender to his brother 'Abd e’ 
Rahmdn. Since then it has gradually been decaying, 
and is now half deserted. The neighbourhood of the 
town is full of wild animals; and great fear w’as en- 
tertained by my companions for our beasts, as we 
had no protection in our rear. The roaring of a 
lion was heard during the night. 

Mominy, Noxt moming, when we resumed our 
March 2 nh. march, the fan-palm for some time con- 
tinued to be the prevailing tree ; but some kukas also, or 
^^{ictUfSOTtxct and other more leaty trees began 

to appear, and after a while a thicl^ underwood sprang 
up. Then followed a few scattered, I might say for- 
loim, date-trees, Avhich koked like strangers in the 
country, transplanted into this region by some acci- 
dent. -The sky was clear; and I was leaning carelessly 
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upon my little nag, musing on the original homes of all 
the plants which now adorn different countries, when 
I saw advancing towards us a strange-looking person 
of very fair complexion, richly dressed and armed, 
and accompanied by three men on horseback, likewise 
armed with musket and pistols. Seeing that he was 
a person of consequence, I rode quickly up to him 
and saluted him, when he, measuring me with his eyes, 
halted and asked me whether I was the Christian who 
was expected to arrive from Kand ; and on my an- 
swering him in the affirmative, he told me distinctly 
that my fellow-traveller Yakiib (Mr. Richardson) 
had died before reaching ICdkawa, and that all his 
property had been seized. Looking* him full in the 
face, I told him that this, if true, was. serious news; 
and then he related some particulars, which left but 
little doubt os to the truth of his statement. When 
his name was asked, he called himself Ismail ; I learned, 
however, afterwards, from other people, that he was 
the sherif cl Habib, a native of Morocco, and really of 
noble blood, a very learned, but extremely passionate 
man, who, in consequence of a dispute with Mallera 
Mohammed had been just driven out of Kiikawa by 
the sheikh of 136rnu. 

This sad intelligence deeply affected me, as it 
involved not only the life of an individual, but the 
whole fate of the mission and though some room was 
left for doubt, yet in the host moment of excitement, 
I resolved to leave my two young men behind with 
the camels, and to hurry on alone on horseback. But 
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Mohammed would not hear of this proposal ; and 
indeed as I certainly could not reach Kdkawa in less 
than four days, and as part of the road was greatly 
infested by the Tawdrek, such an attempt might have 
exposed me to a great deal of inconvenience. But 
we determined to go on as fast as the camel? would 
allow us. We halted at eleven o’clock, shaded by the 
trunk of an immense leafless monkey -bread -tree, a lit- 
tle behind the walled place Kdbi, the southern quarter 
of which is alone inhabited, and where our friends 
the Tebu had encamped. Starting then together with 
them at two o’clock in the afternoon, we took the 
road by Ddftbwa, leaving on our right that which 
passes Dondri, the country now assuming a more hos- 
pitable and very peculiar character. 

For here begins a zone characterized by sandy 
downs from 100 to 120 feet high, and exhibiting on 
their summits a level plain of excellent arable soil, 
but with few trees, while the dells separating these 
downs one from the other, and which often wind about 
in the most anomalous manner, are in general richly • 
overgrown with a rank vegetation, among which the 
ddm-palrn and the dum-bush are predominant. This 
curious formation, I fancy, has some connection with 
the great lagoon, which in a former period must have 
been of much greater extent. 

i he intercourse on the road this afternoon was 
exceedingly animated ; and one motley troop fol- 
lowed another, — — lldusa fatdki, Bdrnu traders or 
» tugurchi,” Kdnembii Tdbu, Shdwa Arabs, and others 
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of the roving tribe of the WelAd Sliindn, all mixed 
together, — while their beasts of burden formed a 
multifarious throng of camels, oxen, horses, and 
asses. The Weldd Slimdn, who were bringing camels 
for sale to the market of Kand, were greatly fright- 
ened when I told them what had happened to their 
brethren near Ktika mairud, as they were conscious 
that most of the camels now with tliem were of the 
number of those which two years ago had been taken 
from the Kel-owi in Bilrna. 

As evening came on, the dells which we had to tra- 
verse were thronged with thousands of wild pigeons, 
carrying on their amorous play in the cool twilight 
of approaching night. All was silent, with the ex- 
ception of a distant hum, becoming more and more 
distinct as we wound along the side of an exube- 
rant meandering Valley. The noise proceeded from 
the considerable town of Deffowa, which we reached 
at a quarter past seven o’clock, and encamped at a 
little distance to the north. Lively music never 
'^ceased in the town till a late hour. 

All was still silent in the place when, xuesdav, 
early in the morning, I set out with my 
little troop to follow the track of our temporary 
companions the Tdbu. The village was surrounded 
only by a light thorny fence ; but it seemed to be 
proS|>erous and densel^' inhabited. The country con- 
tinued similar in chavaetdr, but better cultivated 
than the tract we had traversed the day before ; and 
the immense tnultitude of wild pigeons, which found 
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a secure and pleasant haunt in the rank vegetation 
of the hollows, mode it necessary to resort to some 
expedient to keep them off. High platforms were 
therefore erected in the fields, in the shade of some 
tree ; and ropes drawn from them were fastened to 
poles and coated with a peculiar vegetable extract, 
which caused them, if put into motion by a person 
stationed upon the platform, to give forth a loud 
sound, which kept the birds at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

We saw here also a small cotton-field. If the 
country were more densely inhabited and the peo- 
ple more industrious and better protected by their 
slave-hunting governors, all the lowlands and vallcy- 
like hollows, which during the rainy season form so 
many water-channels, and retain a great degree of 
moisture during tlie whole year, ' would afford the 
most splendid ground for this branch of cultivation. 

The repeated ascent and descent along steep slopes 
of deep sandy soil more than a hundred feet high was 
very fatiguing for the camels. While ascending one ’ 
of these ridges, we had a very charming view over the 
whole of the neat little village of Kdlowa, lying along 
the slope and in the hollow to our left. It was 
rather small, containing about two hundred huts, but 
every yard was shaded by a koma or bf to- tree (J5a- 
lattites ) ; and comfort (according to the wants felt by 
the natives) and industi^ were everywhere mani- 
fested. In the midst was a large open space, where 
tlie cattle were collecting round the wells to be 
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watered) while the people were drawing’ water to fill the 
large round hollows, “ k<Sle akibe,” made with little 
clay walls to serve as troughs. The blacksmith was 
seen busy at his simple work, making new hoes for 
the approaching season ; the weaver was sitting at his 
loom; several were making mats of reed; some women 
were carrying water from the wells, some spinning 
or cleaning the cotton, while others pounded corn for 
their daily consumption. The little granaries, in 
order to preserve the stock of corn from the danger 
of conflagration, which every moment threatens 
these light structures of straw and reed, were erected 
on the sandy level near the edge of the slope. Even 
the fowls had their little separate abodes, also of reed, 



very thrifty and neat, as the accom- 
panying woodcut will show. Such 
was the simple but nevertheless cheer- 
ful picture which this little village 
exhibited. My two boys were a long 


way ahead of me when I awoke from my reverie 


and followed them. 


It was shortly before we came to this village that 
we passed the enormous skeleton of an elephant, — 
the first trace of this animal which I had seen since 


Gazdwa (I mean the independent pagan place of 
that name between .Tasawa and Kdtsena). The road 
was frequented ; early in the morning we had met a 
party of tugiirchi with pack-oxen, who had been 
travelling a great part of the night, as they generally 
do, on account of this beast of burden bearing the 
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heat of the day very badly. About an bout’s march 
beyond K^lowa we met a party of horsemen coming 
from Kiikawa ; and as their head man appeared to be 
an intelligent person, I approached him, and asked 
him the news pf the place. He most probably took me 
for an Arab, aiid told me that all was well, but that 
the Christian who had been coming from a far distant 
country to pay his compliments to the sheikh had 
died, more than twenty days ago, in a place called 
Ngurdtuwa, before reaching Iviikawa. There could 
now be no more doubt of the sad event; and with 
deep emotion I continued my march, praying to the 
Jilerciful to grant me better success than had fallen 
to the lot of my companion, and to strengthen me, 
that I might carry out the benevolent and humane 
purposes of our mission. 

This district also has a very scanty su|}ply of water ; 
and it took us more than half an hour to collect, 
from four wells near another small villajre, a suffi- 
cieut supply for my horse; but as to filling our water- 
skins, it was not to be thought of. The wells were 
ten fathoms deep. We halted half an hour before 
noon, not far from another well, at the foot of a 
sandy swell upon which the little village “ Mallcin 
Kcremeri ” is situated. Here, as well as 119 the village 
passed in the morning, we could not obtain beans, 
though the cultivation of them Is in general carried 
on to a great extent ; bbt this district seemed to 
X>rodvicc millet or Pennisetum typhoideum almost 
exclusively — at least no sorghum was to be seen. 
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Keeping geiierallY .;along a hollow^ which however 
w^ , not miteh 4e]^re^^i; and^ which consieted of 
atrable sandY-«oii'"with a' bashea^ and trees, we 
rc^hed the Uttli^ towi^ or village Dttnd, surrounded 
with a. ditch and learth^^ wall in d^ay, so that 
the gate had .beconaaLU$el^*< . There^l^as a large 
open space inside^ vmd aa ^the InhaHtiiU^ who gave 
us a ; very dieeifid ; welcome^ advised us not to en« 
camp outside, on account, of the number of - wild 
beasts infesting the neighbourhood, we pitched the 
tent inside the wall. 

We might have passed a very comfortable evening 
with the natives; who took great interest in me, had 
it not been for my faithful old companion the Bur . 
skifi, the best (or rather the only good one) of my 
three camels, which, when it was growing dark, and 
*Abd-Alla went to bring the animals back from their 
pasture, could not be found. The cmeless boy had 
neglected, to fasten the camel’s legs ; and being very 
hungry, it had gone in search of better herbage. 
This was a very disagreeable accident for me, as I 
was ip the^ greatest hurry ; and my two young lads; ^ 
who were well awar^' of it, went for several hours, 
accompanied by the inhftitants of the place, in evecy 
direction, through the, whole: tract where the camels 
had been grazing, ligl|iing the ground with torches, 
but all in vain. , • . * 

^^ied iMad cxliaust^d, they returned about mid- 
nigh| and lay, down to sleep, the. music and dance 
also,. .^Iilch the cheerf|i,l petives had kept up, ‘dying 
vor« II, p 
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away at the same time. About an hour later, 
being too much excited from anxiety to obtain sleep, 
I went out once more to see if all was right, 
when I saw my favottrite coming slowly along 
towards the tent; and on reaching it he laid 
down by the side of his twor inferior companions. 
There -was no moonlight; the night was very dark; 
evidently only the brightness of the well-known 
white tent guided the “ stupid ” animal. But this 
was no great proof of stupidity; and I am rather 
afraid that Europeans often make camels stupid by 
their own foolish treatment of them, whereas 1 was 
wont to treat this noble animal, which had car- 
ried myself or the heaviest of my things all the way 
from Tripoli, as a sensible companion, giving it in 
the beginning the i)ecl of the oranges I was eating, 
of which it was particularly fond, or a few of my 
dates (for which it did not fail to turn round its 
beautiful neck), or granting it a little extra feed of 
Negro millet, which it ate like a horse. Rejoiced at 
seeing my favourite, the absence of which had cre- 
ated such anxiety, returning of its own accord to my 
tent, and lying down near it, I aroused my servant 
from his sleep to tell him the joyful news. I wanted 
to reward it with some corn, but it had taken such 
good care of itself, that it reft^sed its favourite food. 

1 was much grieved in consequence of being obliged 
to part with iny old companion ; but camels from the 
coast will not stand the effects of a rainy season in 
Negroland. I ho()ed it would safely return to its 
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native country; but the Arab who bought it from 
me, went first to Kan6 when the rainy season was 
already setting in, uid the poor animal died not far 
from t|ie place where Mr. Richardson had succumbed. 
Its fidelity will ever remain in my memory as one 
of the pleasantest recollections of my journey. 

Having thus got back our best carrier, though we 
had lost a good night’s rest, wc started early next 
morning over the same sort of ground we had been 
traversing the last few days, and in two hours 
reached the little town of Wddi, the noise from which, 
caused by the pounding of grain, had been heard by 
us at the distance of almost a mile. Indeed the 
pounding of grain has betrayed many a little village 
and many a caravan. The town is considerable, but 
properly consists of two different quarters walled all 
round, and separated from each other by a wide open 
space where the cattle rest in safety. Approving 
very much of this way of building a town in these 
turbulent regions, we kept along the open space, but 
were greatly perplexed from the number of paths 
branching off in every direction, and scarcely knew 
which road to take. 

It had been my intention originally to go to 
Borzilri, in the hope of obtaining from the governor 
of that town a horsen^an to carry the news of my 
approach to the sheikh -of Bdniu; but being here 
informed that I should be obliged to make a great 
circuit in order to touch at that place, 1 changed my 
plan, and took another and more direct road, which in 
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the beginning seemed a well* trodden high voad| but 
soon became a narrow footpath^ winding along from 
village to village without any icaduig direction. 
However, we met several small caravans as well of 
Arabs, who were going to Kand, as of .native traders 
or tugdrchi wth natron. Passing now over,^pen 
cultivated ground, then through a busby thicket, 
we reached, about ten o’clock in the morning, the 
considerable open village Kdbowa, whore a well-fre- 
quented and very noisy market was being held, and 
halted during the heat of the day under a shady ta- 
marind-tree about five hundred yards to the soutli, 
near a “ kaudi ” or “ kab(5a tseggenabe ” (a yard for 
weaving cotton). 

We had scarcely unloaded our camels, when one of 
the weavers came, and, saluting me most cordially, 
begged me to accept of a dish of veiy well prepared 
“ fura ” or “ tiggra,” with curdled milk, wliich evi- 
dently formed their breakfast. The market was very 
partially supplied, and did not furnish what wc 
wanted. Natron, salt, and tiirkedi, or the cloth 
for female dress made in Kand, constituted the three 
articles which were plentiful; ulso a good many 
cattle, or rather pack-oxen, were th<jre, besides two 
camels and abundance of the fruit of the .ddiUrpahn ; 
but meat was dear, onions pxtrernely scarce, and 
beans not to be got at all, aand, what wits worse, the 
people refused to accept shells (“kdngona” iu Iva- 
nfiri), of which we had still a small supply, and wantcnl 
gabagd, or cotton stripes, of which wo had ^none. 
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Our. camels, therefore, which hereabouts found plenty 
of their favouriio and nourishing food, the aghul or 
Ilekiysarum Alhaggi, fared much better than we our- 
selves. The neighbourhood had rather a dreary 
aspect; the east wind was very high and trouble- 
some; the well was ^distant, and, with a depth of 
eight fathoms, did not furnish the supply necessary 
for the numerous visitors to the market. 

Early in the afternoon we continued our march, 
first in the company of some market-people returning 
to their native village, then left to our judgment 
to discriminate, among the . numberless footpaths 
■which intersected the country in every direction, the 
one which was most direct or rather least circuitous j 
for a direct highroad there is none. We became at 
length so heartily tired of groping our way alone, 
that wo attached ourselves to a horseman who in- 
vited us to accompany him to his village, till, be- 
coming aware that it lay too much out of our way, 
we ascended the slope of a sandy ridge to our right, 
on the summit of which was situated the village 
Lushiri, where we pitched our tent. 

Here also the inhabitants behaved hospitably ; and 
1 luid scarcely dismounted, when a woman from a 
neighbouring hut brought me a bowl of ghussub- 
water as a rcfreshinen^. We succeeded also in buying 
here a good supply of beans and sorghum — or 
ugdberi, as it is called iu Katniri ; for my Kdtsena 
horse refused to cat the millet or argum, and sor- 
ghum; is very scarce in all this part of the country 
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as well as in many other districts of Bdrnu^ especially 
ill the district of Koyilni. The women ctf the vil- 
lage, who were very curious to see the* interior of 
my tent, were greatly surprised - to find that I 
was a bachelor, and without a femide partner, 
accustomed, as they were, to see travellers in.this 
couiitry, at least those tolerably at their ease, with a 
train of female slaves. They expressed their asto- 
nishment in much diverting chat with each other. 
I got also milk and a fowl for my supper, and the 
billama afterwards brought some “ng^ji” (the fa- 
vourite Kanilri dish) for my men. As the situation 
of tlie village was elevated, it was most interesting 
to see in the evening the numerous fires of the 
hamlets and small towns all around, giving a favour- 
able idea of the local population. 

Tliurwiay, Early in the rooming we continued our 
March 27 tb. ^ great deal of time 

through ignorance of the direct way. Some of the 
paths appear, at times, like a well-frequented high- 
road, when suddenly almost every trace of them is lost. 
At length, at the walled town of Gobalgoriim, we 
learned that we were on the road to Kashimma ; and 
wc determined to keep on os straight as possible. 
The country which we traversed early in the morning 
consisted of stiff clayey soil, apd produced ngaberi ; 
but this was only a sort of basin of no great extent, 
and the landscape soon* changed its character. After 
we had passed Gobdlgonim, the country became much 
richer in trees ; and this circumstance, as well as the 
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increased number of waterfowl, indicated plainly that 
we were apprcMiching a branch of the wide-spreading 
net of the komidugu.of Bdmu. 

First we came:. to a Eollow clothed with a great 
profusion of .vegetation and the freshest pasturage, 
present dry, with the exception of a fine pond 
of clear water on our left ; and we marched full three 
miles through a deE^ forest before we came to the 
real channel, which here, runi\ing south and north, 
formed an uninterrupted belt of water as far as the 
eye could reach, but at present without any current. 
It looked just like an artificial canal, having almost 
everywhere the same breadth of about fifty yards, 
and, at the place where we crossed it, a depth of 
two feet and a half. 

We halted, during the heat of the day, on its 
eastern shore, in the shade of one of the small gdwo- 
trees which border it on this side ; and after our dreary 
and rather uninteresting march from Kan6, I was 
greatly delighted with the animated and luxuriant 
character of the scene before us. The water of this 
komadugu, moreover, though it was fully exposed to 
the power of the sun’s rays, was delightfully cool, 
Avhile that from the wells was disagreeably warm, 
having a mean temperatui*e of 77% and quite unfit 
drink until allowed to cool. The river was full 
of small fish ; and about twenty boys from the vil- 
lage of Shdgo, which lay upon the summit of the 
rising ground before us, were plashing about in it 
in playful exercise, and catching the fish with a large 
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net of peculiar make» which they dragged through 
the water. Thia komddugu too is called Wdni; and 
1. think it ^ore prol«ble that this is the contimiation 
of the . branch which passes Katagum, than that the 
latter joins the branch of Khad^ja to the southward 
of Zurrikulo. . 

While we were resting here, I was pestered a little 
by the curiosity of a company of gipsy*Uke J^tko, 
who, with very little luggage, traverse the country 
in every direction, and are the cleverest thieves in 
the world. T shall, on anotlier occasion, say 6omc> 
thing about the settlements of these people along the 
komadugu W'dube. 

A native of the village, whom we had met on the 
road, came afterwards, with Ids wife, and brought 
me a disli of well-cooked hasty-pudding ; and on my 
complaining that,though in great haste, we were losing 
so much time, owing to our being unacquainted with 
the nearest road, he promised to serve us as a guide : 
but unfortunately I made him a present too soon ; 
and as he did not keep his word, we preferred groping 
our way onwards as well as possible. Our catnels 
bad meanwhile got a good feed in the cool shade of 
the trees ; for if exposed to the sun, these animals will 
not eat during the heat of the day, but prefer lying 
down. 

With fresh spirit and energy we started, therefore, 
at halt-past two in the afternoon, ascending the con- 
siderable slope of the ridge upon which the village 
stands. At this hour the sun was very powerful, and 
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none of the inhabitants were to be seen, with the ex** 
ception of an industrious female who, on a clean open 
spot the road, was Weavihg^ the cotifeon threads 
into gdbagd. Opposite the village to the north of 
the |Mith, was a round cluster of light Ednembii cot- 
tages, formed in a most simple way, with the long 
stalks of the native com bent so as to meet at the 
top, and fastened with a few ropes. Descending im- 
mediately from this considerable ridge, we entered a 
dale thickly overgrown with trees, where I was 
greatly astonished to see a herd of cattle watered, 
with great trouble, from the wells, while the river 
was close at hand ; but on addressing the neatherds, 
I was informed by them that the stagnant water of 
the komadugu at this season is very unwholesome 
for cattle. 

All the trees hereabouts were full of locusts, while 
the air was darkened by swarms of hawks {Cenchreis)^ 
Avhich, with a singular instinct, followed our steps as 
we advanced ; for on our approaching a tree, the 
locusts, roused from their fatal repose and destructive 
revelling, took to flight in thick clouds, when the 
birds dashed down to catch them, often not only 
beating one another with their wings, but even in- 
commoding us and our animals not a little. 

The peculiar chanjacter of lofty sandy ridges and 
thickly overgrown hollows continued also in this dis- 
trict; no dibmpalm was td be seen, but only the 
dilm-bush, called ngille by the Bdrnu people. About 
two miles and a half behind Sh6go we passed a wide 
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and most beautiful basin, with rich pasture-grounds 
enlivened numbers of well-fed cattle* , Stubble- 
field's, with small granaries such as 1 have described 
above, were scattered about here and there. Then 
keeping on through a more level country with patches 
of cultivation, we reached the fields of Band^go. ‘ 
village introduced itself to our notice from afar by the 
sound of noisy mirth ; and I was surprised to hear that 
it was occasioned by the celebration, not of a mar- 
riage, but of a circumcision. This was the first 
and last time during my travels in Kegroland that I 
saw this ceremony performed with so much noise. 

We were quietly pitching our tent on the east side 
of the village, and I was about to make myself com- 
fortable, when I was not a little affected by learning 
that the girls, who had been bringing little presents 
to the festival, and who were just returning in pro- 
cession to their homes, belonged to Ngurutuwa, the 
very place where the Christian (Mr. Ricliardson) had 
died. I then determined to accompany them, though 
it was late, in order to have at least a short glimpse 
of the “ white man’s grave,” and to see whether it 
were taken care of. If 1 had known, before we un- 
loaded the camels, how near we were to the place, I 
should have gone there at once to spend the night. 

Ngurdtuwa,*oncc a large land^ielebruted place, but 

* Ngurutuwa, properly meaning the place full of hippopotami, 

a very common name in Ihirnu, just as in “Ruoa-n-tlorintt”(tho 
water oi the hippopotami) is a wide-spread name given 1>y llilusa 
travellers to any water vvhich they may find in the wilderness. 
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at pres<»it somewhat in decay, li4s in a wide and ex* 
tensive plain, with very few trees, about two miles 
N.K. frmn Band^go ; but the town Itself is well shaded, 
and has, besides k<Sma and bito, some wide>spreading 
umbrageous ^g'trees, under one of which Mr. Rich* 
i^lpdson had been buried. His grave, welbprotccted 
with thorn-bushes, appeared to have remained un- 
touched, and was likely to remain so. The natives 
were well aware that it was a Christian who had died 
licre ; and they regarded the tomb with reverence. 
The story of his untimely end had caused some sensa- 
tion in the neighbourhood. He arrived in a weak 
state in the evening, and early the next morning he 
died. The people had taken great interest in the 
'matter ; and the report they gave me of the way in 
which he was buried agreed in the main circumstances 
with that which I afterwards received from his ser- 
vants, and of which I forwarded an account from 
Kdkawa. Unfortunately 1 had no means of bestow- 
ing gifts on the inhabitants of the place where my 
companion bad died. I gave, however, a small pre- 
sent to a man who promised to take especial care of 
the grave ; and I afterwards persuaded the vizier of 
Bdrnu to have a stronger fence made round it. 

It was late in the evening when I returned to my 
tent engrossed witlj reflections on my own probable 
fate, and sincerely th^kful to the Almighty Ruler of 
all things for the excellent health which I still en- 
joyed notwithstanding the many fatigues which I had 
undergone. My way of looking at things was not 
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quite the same as that of my late coiiipanion, and we had 
therefore often had little differences ; but I esteemed 
him 'highly for the deep sympathy ivhich he felt for 
the sufferings of the native African, and deeply la- 
mented his death. Full of confidence I stretched 
myself upon my mat, and indulged in my simple 
supper, accompanied with a bowl of milk which the 
inhabitants of Band^go had brought me. T!ic peo* 
pie were all pleased with us ; only the cattle, when 
returning from their pastures, took offence at ray 
strangedooking tent, which 1 had pitched just in the 
path by which they were accGstomed to return to 
their usual resting-place, 

Friday, early hour we were again on the 

Maroh 2 »tb. march, conducted a little while by an irt-* 
habitant of the village, who undertook to show us the 
direct road, which x>asses On its south side. He re- 
presented the road which we were about to take as 
much infested by the Kindin or Tawjirek at that mo- 
ment ; and he advised us, as we went on from one place 
to another, to make strict inquiries as to the safety 
of the road before us. With this well-meant advice 
he left us to our own discretion ; and I pursued rny 
way with the unsatisfactory feeling that it might be 
again my fate to come into too close contact with my 
friends the Tawdrek, whom I had^been so glad to get 
rid of. Saddened with these reflections, my two young 
companions also seeming aflittlc oppressed, and trudg- 
ing silently along with the camels, we reached Aldune, 
once a considerable town, but now almost deserted, 
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and fittrjTounded. ;jbiy a clay wall in a state of great 
decay» . Accosting the people, who were just drawing 
water from the^well inside the wall, and asking them 
ahout the atnte of tlie.road, Wc were told that, as far 
ns,KasMinma,it was safe; but beyond that they pro- 
mpnend' it decidedly dangerous. We therefore con- 
tinued our march with more confidence, particularly 
as we met some market-people coming from Ka- 
shimma. 

Aldune is the same place which, by the members 
of the last expedition, has been called Kabshari, 
from the name of the then governor of the town — 
Bu-Bakr-ICabshdri — after whom the place is even at 
present often called bllla Kabshdrlda ” (the town of 
il^abshdri). Keeping on through a country partly 
cultivated, partly covered with thick underwood, which 
was full of locusts, we were greatly delighted by 
obtaining at about eight o’clock a view of a fine 
sheet of water, in the dale before us, surrounded 
with a luxuriant vegetation, and descended cheerfully 
towards its shore, where two magnificent tamarind- 
trees spread their canopy-like foliage over a carpet of 
succulent turf. While enjoying this beautiful picture, 
I was about to allow my poor horse a little feed of the 
grass, when a woman, who had come to fetch water, 
told me that it was very unwholesome. 

This is the great j^oenddugu of Bdrnu, the real name 
of which is “ komddugu Wdube,” while, just from the 
same mistake which has capsed Aldune to be called 
Kabsbari, and the river of Zyrmi, Zyrmi, it has been 
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called ; for though it may be called the river 
of Yeou, or rather ^ Yd, particularly in its lower 
course, where it passes the town of this name, it can 
never be called “ the river Yd,’^ any more than the 
Thames, on account of its flowing through London, 
can be called the river London. 

While ordering *Abd-Alla to follow with the camels^ 
along the lower road, I ascended with Mohammed the 
steep slope of the sandy swell, rising to about three 
hundred feet, on the top of which Kaahimma is situ- 
ated in a fine healthy situation commanding the whole 
valley. It is an open place, consisting entirely of huts 
made of corn-stalks and reeds, but is of considerable 
size and well inhabited. However, I was not dis- 
posed to make any halt here; and learning, to my 
great satisfaction, that no Kindin had been seen as far 
as the Eastern Ngunituwa, I determined to go on as 
fast as possible, and {)crsuaded a netmaker to point out 
clearly to me the road which we were to take ; for 
we had now rather difficult gi*ound before us — the 
wide bottom of the valley, with its thick forest and 
its several watery channels. 

The path led us gradually down from the eminence 
upon which Kashimma is situated, into the bushy 
dale with a great quantity of ngflle, and also a few 
dilm-palms. Here we saw numerous foot-prints of the 
elephant, and some of enormous size ; and truly the 
wanderer cannot be surpetsed that this colossal ani- 
mal has taken possession of these beautiful, luxuriant 
shores of the kom^ugu, from which the native in hia 
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inborn laziness has despainngly retired, and allowed 
them to be converted into an almost impenetrable jun* 
gle. Tlie thicket became for a while very dense, a real 
jungle, such as I. had not yet seen in Negroland, when 
a clearer spot followed, overgrown with tall coarse 
grass ten feet high, fed by the water which after 
the rainy season covers the whole of this low ground, 
and offering a rich pasture to the elephant. Then 
we had to traverse a branch of the real komddugu, at 
present very shallow, but at times to be crossed only 
with the aid of a “mdkara.’* In the thick covert 
which bordered upon this channel the ddm*palm was 
entirely predominant. 

Though the thicket was here so dense, the path 
was well trodden, but as soon as we reached a place 
which had been cleared for cultivation we lost all 
traces of it, and then turned off to our right, where we 
saw a small village and a farm situated in the most 
retired spot imaginable. Here we found a cheerful 
old man, the master of the farm, who, on hearing that 
we too were going eastwards, begged us, very ur- 
gently, to spend the remainder of the day in his com- 
pany, adding that he would treat us well and start 
early the next morning with us for Nguriituwa j but 
however delightful it might appear to me to dream 
away half a day in this wilderness, iny anxiety to 
reach Kdkawa compelled me to reject his proposal. 
However, the thicket became so dense, that we had 
tlie utmost difficulty in getting my bulky luggage 
through it. 
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H^i^ying made a short halt about noon to refresh 
ourselVss and our animalsi we continued our march 
through the forest, which here consbted principally 
of diim>palms, faradn, kdlgo, talha-trees, and a little 
siwdk or Oapparis sodata. The ground w'as covered 
with the heavy footprints of the elephant, and even 
at this season it retained many ponds in the channel- 
like hollows. A solitaiy mardya or mohlior {Anti- 
lope Soemmeringii) bounded through the thicket ; 
indeed antelopes of any species arc rare in these 
quarters, and on the whole road I had seen but a 
single gazelle, near the village Diggere-bare. But it 
seems remarkable that from the description of the na- 
tives there cannot be the least doubt that that large 
and majestic variety of antelope called addax, which is 
very much like a large stag, is occasionally found 
here. A fine open space with rich pastures and with 
hurdle- inclosures interrupted the thicket for about 
a mile, after which we had to traverse another thick 
covert, and emerging from it were agreeably surprised 
at beholding a lake of considerable dimensions on our 
left, and after a short interval another still more con- 
siderable approaching from the north and turning 
eastward, its surface furrowed by the wind and hur- 
rying along in little billows which dashed upon the 
shore. On its eastern side lie the ruins of the cele- 
brated town Ghdmbard, which, although not the of- 
ficial residence of the kings of Bdrnu, was neverthe- 
less their favourite retreat during the flourishing 
period of the empire ; audi those two lakes, although 
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connected with the komddugil and fed by it, were 
artificial basins, and seem to have considerable dcptli ; 
else they could scarcely have presented such a mag- 
nificent sheet of water at this season of the year. 

But at present all this district, the finest land of 
B6rnu in the proper sense of the word, which once 
resounded with the voices and bustle of hundreds of 
towns and villages, has become one impenetrable 
jungle, the domain of the elephant and the lion, and 
with no human inhabitants except a few scattered 
herdsmen or cattle-breeders, who arc exposed every 
moment to the predatory inroads of the Tawdrek. This 
condition of the finest part of the country is a disgrace 
to its present rulers, who have nothing to do but to 
transfer hither a few hundreds of their lazy slaves, 
and establish them in a fortified place, whereupon 
the natives would immediately gather round them and 
change this fine country along the koinadugu from 
an impenetrable jungle into rich fields, producing not 
only grain but also immense quantities of cotton and 
indigo. 

The town of Ghdmbard was taken and destroyed 
by the Jemda of the Fiilbe or Felldta at the same 
time with Ghosrdggorao, or Birni, in the year of the 
Hejra 1224, or 1809 of our era, and has not been 
since reoccupied, so* that the ruins are thickly 
overgroAvn and almost enveloped in the forest. Al- 
though I had not leisure to 'survey attentively the 
whole area of the town, I coulil not help dismounting 
and looking with great inicrest at a tolerably well 
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preserved building, evidently part of a mosque, at the 
south-eastern corner of the wall. I knew, from the 
report of the last expedition, that there were here 
remains of brick buildings ; but I did not expect to 
find the workmanship so good. The bricks are cer- 
tainly not so regularly-shaped as in Europe, but in 
other respects they seemed quite as good. It is in- 
deed a source of mournful reflection for the travcllei* 
to compare this solid mode of building practised in 
former times in this country, at least by its rulers, 
with the frail and ephemeral architecture of the pre- 
sent day ; but this impression of retrograding power 
and resources is caused also by the history of the, 
country, which we shall soon lay before our readers. 
Even in the half-barbarous country of Bagfrmi wc 
may still find the remains of very extensive brick 
buildings. 

Overtaking the two young companions of my ad- 
venturous journey, I travelled on through an in- 
teresting but wild country, when at five o’clock in 
the afternoon a branch of the river once more ap- 
proached on our left, and soon cut across our path, 
leaving no trace of it. I felt sure that the track 
crossed the river here, but unfortunately allowed 
myself to be overruled by my servant (who was in 
truth an experienced lad) ; and accordingly we kept 
along the sandy border of tfie channel, following the 
traces of cattle till we became assured that there 
was no path in this place. Having searched for 
about two hours, we were at last compelled, by the 
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darkness which had set in, to encamp in the midst of 
this dense forest ; and I chose a small hillock on the 
border of the river, in order to protect myself, as 
well as possible, from the noxious exhalations, and 
spread my tent over my luggage, in the midst of 
which I arranged my bed. I then strewed, in a 
circle round our little encampment, dry Avood and 
other fuel, to be kindled in case of an attack of wild 
beasts, and, taking out a parcel of cartridges, pre- 
pared for the Avorst. HoAvcvcr, Ave passed a quiet 
night, disturbed only by the roaring of a lion on the 
other side of the river, and by a countless multitude 
of AvaterfoAvl of various species, playing and splash- 
ing about in the Avater the AA'hole night. 

Having convinced myself that the river f^auiT.uy. 
could be crossed by the path only at the 
place Avhere Ave first came upon it, I mounted early in 
the morning, after Ave had loaded the camels, and 
returned to that spot, Avhen, having crossed the stream, 
I found the continuation of the path on the other 
side. At length Ave AA'cre again en route, having 
lost altogether about three hours of our precious 
time. However, my companions thought that never- 
theless we should not have been able the previous 
CA'ening, in the twilight, to reach the next station, the 
name of which is also NguriituAva; so dense Avas the 
forest in some places, tend such difliculty had avc in 
getting through AA-ith our luggage, so that Ave were at 
times almost reduced to despair. 

Beyond the village mentioned we should not 
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have succeeded in finding an outlet, had we not 
met with some shepherds who were tending nume- 
rous flocks of sheep and goats. All was one thorny 
covert, where kafla and bfrgim, the African plum- 
tree, were, together with mimosa, the predominant 
trees. Near the village, however, which lies in the 
midst of the forest, very fine fields of wheat oc- 
cupied a considerable open space, the corn standing 
now about a foot and a half high, and presented a 
most charming sight, particularly when compared 
with the scanty industry which we had hitherto 
observed in this, the finest part of the country.^ 
Keeping then close to the narrow path, we reached, 
half an hour before noon, an open place of middle 
size called IMikiba, and halted between the village 
and the well, which, being in a hqllow, is only three 
fathoms deep. Being obliged to allow the camels a 
good feed, as they had got nothing the previous even- 
ing, we did not start again till four o’clock in the 
afternoon ; and it was in vain that I endeavoured to 
buy some provisions from the inhabitants with the 
few indifferent articles which I had to offer them : 
the small fancy wares 'of Nuremberg manufacture 
proved too worthless and frail even for these barba- 
rians. The people, however, endeavoured to frighten 
us by tlicir accounts of the roads before us — and in- 
deed, as it afterwards appeared, they were not quite 
wrong ; but we could not stay a night with people 
so inhospitable, and, besides, I had lost already too 
much time. 
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Confiding, therefore, in my good luck, I was again 
in the saddle by four o’clock, the country being 
now clearer of wood, though generally in a wihl, 
neglected state. After a little more than two miles’ 
march, near a patch of cultivated ground 1 saw a 
group of three monkeys of the same species, ap- 
parently, as those in A'sben. In general, monkeys 
seem not to be frequent in the inhabited parts of 
Negroland. The day with its brightness was already 
fading away, and darkness setting in filled us with 
anxiety as to where we might pass the night with 
some security, when, to our great delight, we ob- 
seiwed in the distance to our right the light of some 
fires glittering through a thicket of diiin-palms, tama- 
rinds, and other large trees. We endeavoured, there- 
fore, to open a pqj^h to them, cheered in our effort b}' 
the pleasing round of dance and song which came 
from the same direction. 

It proved to be a wandering company of happy 
herdsmen, who bade us a hearty welcome after they 
had recognized us as harmless travellers ; and, well 
satisfied at seeing our resolution thus rewarded, wc 
pitched our tent in the midst of their huts and 
numerous herds. Entering then into conversation 
with them, I learnt to my astonishment .that they 
were neither Kamiri nor lldusa people, but Felhita, 
or P’lilbe of the tribe of the O^bore*, who, notwith- 

• Tho name looks rather strange to me, a tribe of tlic Fulbe of 
this namo not having otherwise come to my knowledge ; and I am 
almost inclined to think that these poor herdsmen, separated from 
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standing the enmity existing between their kinsmen 
and the ruler of Bdrnu, are allowed to pasture their 
herds here in full security, so far as they are able to 
defend themselves against the robberies of the Ta- 
warek, and without even paying any tribute to the 
sheikh. However, their immigration into this coun- 
try does not date from very ancient times ; and they 
appear not to have kept their stock pure from 
intermixture, so that they have lost almost all tlio 
national marks of the Fulfuldc race. 

They seemed to be in easy circumstances, the elder 
men bringing me each of them an immense bowl of 
milk, and a little fresh butter as cleanly pre[>arcd as in 
any English or Swiss dairy. This was a substantial 
proof of their nationality ; for all over Ihirnu no butter 
is prepared except with the dirty a^d disgusting addi- 
tion of some cow’s urine, and it is all in a fluid state. 
The hospitable donors were greatly delighted when I 
gave to each (fl' them a sailor’s knife ; but on our part 
■\vc were rather perplexed by their bounty, as I and 
iny two boys might easily have drowned ourselves in 
such a «juantity of milk. Meanwhile, as I was chatting 
with the old people, the younger ones continued their 
singing and dancing till a late hour with a perse- 
verance iQost amusing, though little favourable for our 
night’s rest j moreover, wc were startled several times 

tlieir kiiiHiaen, Imve corruptcfl the name originally IJ'rube. The 
O bore, however, arc even known at present in other parts of the 

kingdom, and were met with by Mr, Overweg on his journey to 
Gujeba. 
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by some of the cattle, which lay close to our tent, 
starting up occasionally and running furiously about. 
There was a lion very near ; but the blaze of the fires 
kept him off. Our friends did not possess a single 
dog — but this was another mark of nationality ; they 
rely entirely upon their own watchfulness. 

In consequence of our disturbed night’s rest, we 
set out at rather a late hour, accompanied by two of 
our friends, in order to show us the ford of tlie koind- 
dugu, which, they told us, ran close to tlieir encamp- 
ment. And it was well that we liad their assistance ; 
for though the water was but three feet dee[> at tlie 
spot where they led us througJi, it was much deeper 
on both sides, and we might easily have met with an 
accident. It was here about five and thirty yards 
across, and was quite stagnant. It is, doubtless, the 
same water which I had crossed at Kashi'mma, where, 
with its several branches, it occupied an immense 
valley, and again just before I came to the Eastern 
Nguriituwa. 

Our hospitable friends did not leave us till they 
had assisted us through the extremely dense covert 
which borders the eastern bank of the river. They 
then returned, recommending us very strongly to be 
on our guard, as we should have the konnidugu 
always on our left, where some robbers w’ere gene* 
nilly lurking. We had not proceetled far when we 
met an archer on horseback •following the traces of a 
band of Tawdrek, who, as he told us, had last night 
made an attack upon another encampment or village 
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of herdsmen, but had been beaten off. He pursued 
his way in order to make out whctiier the robbers had 
withdrawn. An archer on hoi*seback is an unheard- 
of thing not only in BiSrnu, but in almost all JNTegro- 
land, except with the Fiilbe ; but even among them 
it is rare. Fortunately the country was here tolerably 
open, so that we could not be taken by surprise, and 
we were greatly reassured when we met a troop of 
native travellers, three of whom were carrying each a 
pair of bukhsa or ngibii, immense calabashes joined 
at the bottom by a piece of strong wood, but open 
on the top. 

These are the simple ferry-boats of the country, 
capable of carrying one or two persons, who have 
nothing besides their clothes (which they may deposit 
inside the calabashes), safely, but certainly not dryly 
across a stream. In order to transport heavier 
things, three pairs, joined in the way I shall have 
an opportunity of d(.‘scribing at another time, will 
form a sufficiently buoyant raft. This would form 
the most useful expedient for any European tra- 
veller who should undertake to penetrate into the 
equatorial regions, whiclj abound in water; but if 
he has mueli luggage, he ought to have four pairs of 
calabashes, and u strong frame to extend across them. 

The great advantage of such a j^rtable boat 
is, that the parts can be nmst easily carried on 
men’s backs through tlnj most rugged and moun- 
tainous regions, while the raft so formed will be 
strong enough, if the parts are well fastened together, 
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for going down a river ; but of course if they came 
into contact with rocks, 4.he calabashes would be liable 
to break. Horses must swim across a river in these 
countries ; but even their crossing a powerful stream 
safely would be greatly facilitated if they were pro- 
tected against the current by such a float lying along 
their sides. On my succeeding journeys I often 
wished to be in the possession of such a boat. 

Amusing myself with such thoughts, and indulging 
in happy anticipations of future discoveries, I continued 
my solitary march cheerfully and with confidence. To 
our left the channel of the komddugu once approached, 
but soon receded again and gave way to tlie site of 
a considerable deserted town, containing at present 
but a small hamlet of cattle-breeders, and called sig- 
nificantly “ fdto ghand ” (few huts). The country 
was here adorned with trees of fine foliage, and was 
enlivened besides by large flocks of goats and sheep, 
and by a small caravan which we fell in with. We 
then passed, on our right, a considerable pool of 
stagnant water, apparently caused by the overflowing 
of the komddugu, and further on observed a few 
patches of cotton-ground well fenced and protected 
from the cattle. Then followed sttlbble-fields adorned 
with fine trees, in the shade of which the cattle re- 
posed in animated groups. The soil consisted of sand, 
and was burrowed throughout in large holes by the 
earth-hog ( Orycteropus yEtkiopicus). 

Thus about half- past ten we reached the neat little 
village A'jiri, and encamped at a short distance from 
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it, under a cluster of beautiful and shady tamarind* 
trees, not knowing that, as ■ the cemetery of some 
venerated persons, it was a sanctified place ; however, 
on being informed of this circumstance, we were care- 
ful not to pollute it. I now learned that I had not 
followed the shortest track to Kiikawa, which passes 
by Kamsdndi, but that Yusuf (Mr. Richardson’s 
interpreter), with the Christian’s property, had also 
taken this road. I might therefore have pursued my 
journey directly to that residence, and should have had 
the company of a corn-caravan, which was about to 
set forward in the afternoon ; but as it was absolutely 
necessary that I should send word to the sheikh that 
I was*coming, and as there was no other governor or 
officer on the track before me from whom I might 
obtain a decent and trustworthy messenger, I pre- 
ferred going a little more out of my way in order to 
visit the Kashella Kher-Alla, an officer stationed by 
the sheikh in the most exposed place of this district, 
in order to protect it against the inroads of the 
Tawdrek. 

Having, therefore, taken a hearty leave of the vil- 
lagers, who had all collected round me, listening with 
astorfHhrnent and delight to the performance of my 
musical box, I started again at an early hour in the 
afternoon, accompanied, for a little while, by the bil- 
lama, and continuing in a north-easterly direction. 
Tlie country in general presented nothing but pas- 
ture-grounds, with only some cultivation of grain ^md 
patches of cotton- fields near the hamlet Yeralla, which, 
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after a little more than three miles, we passed on our 
left. Further on the komddugu again approached on 
the same side ; and we were obliged to go round it in 
a sharp angle to reach the village where the Kashclla 
had his residence. 

Having pitched the tent, I went to pay him my 
compliments, and had the satisfaction to find him 
a friendly, cheerful person, who at once ordered one 
of his best men to mount and to start for Kdkawa, 
in order to carry to the vizier the news of my 
arrival. He is a liberated slave, who, having distin- 
guished himself by his valour in the unfortunate 
battle at Kdsuri, has been stationed here at the 
vizier’s suggestion. His power, however, is not great, 
considering the wide extent of the district which 
he has to protect, as he has only seventy horsemen 
under his command, twenty of whom are constantly 
employed in watching the motions of the predatory 
bands of the Tawarck. These are chiefly the in- 
habitants of the little principality of Alhkkos, of which 
I have had occasion to speak above, who, like all the 
TawArek, in general arc not very fond of serious 
fighting, but rather try to carry* off a good booty, in 
slaves or cattle, by surprise. Kher-Alla has MINsady 
done a great deal for the security and welfare of the 
district where he resides, the population of which is 
intermixed with T<Sbu elements, and cannot be trusted ; 
but he evidently cannot extend his protecting hand 
much further westward than A'jiri. 

Feeling deeply the disgraceful state of this, the 
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finest portion of B6mu, 1 afterwards advised the vizier 
to build watch-towers all along the komddugU) front 
the town Y6 as far as the w'estern Ngunituwa, the 
place where Mr. Richardson died, which would make 
it easy to keep off the sudden inroads of those preda- 
tory tribes, and, in consequence, the whole country 
would become the secure abode of a numerous popu- 
lation ; but even the best of these mighty men cares 
more for the silver ornaments of his numerous wives 
than for the welfare of his people. 

I presented Kh<Sr-AlIa with a red cap, a pair of 
English scissors, and some other small things; and 
he spent the wdiole evening in my tent, listening 
with delight to the cheerful Swiss air played by my 
musical box. 

Monday, ^ tolcrably early hour, I set out to 

March Slat, continuc . my inarch, accompanied by a 
younger brother and a trusty servant <3f the kash^lla, 
both on horseback, and traversed the entire dis- 
trict. It is called Diichi, and is well inhabited in a 
great number of widely-scattered villages. The soil 
is sandy, and corn-fields and pasture-grounds succeed 
each other alternately^ ; but I did not sec much cattle, 
I w^l^astonished also to find so little ctdtivation of 
cotton. Having met a small troop of tugiirchi 
Avith pack-oxen, Ave made a halt, a little after eleven 
o’clock, near the first village* of the district, Diui- 
berwA. • 

My tAvo companions Avantod to obtain here a guide 
for me, but Avere unsuccessful ; hoAvever, after we 
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had started again at three o’clock, they procured a 
man from the bfllama of the next village, and then 
left me. I wished to obtain a guide to conduct me at 
once to Edkawa ; but I was obliged to submit to this 
arrangement, though nothing is more tedious and 
wearisopie than to be obliged to change the guide at 
every little place, particularly if the traveller be in 
a hurry. It might be inferred, from the number of 
little paths crossing each other in every direction, that 
the country is thickly inhabited ; and a considerable 
troop of tugiirchi gave proof of some intercourse. 
Dark'Coloured, swampy ground, called “inge,” at 
times interrupted the sandy soil, which was covered 
with fine pasture ; and we gradually ascended a little. 
I had already changed my guide four times, when, 
after some trouble, I obtained another at the village 
Giisumri ; but the former guide had scarcely turned 
his back, when his successor in office decamped, most 
probably in order not to miss his supper, and, after 
some useless threatening, I had again to grope ray 
way onward as well as I could. Darkness was already 
setting in when I encamped near the village Bdggem, 
where 1 was treated hospitably by the inhabitants of 
the nearest cottage. 

Keeping through an open country with Tuesdav, 
Sandy soil and good pasture, we reached, a 
little after nine o’clock, the well of U'ra, a village 
lying at some distance to* 4he left of the path, and 
here filled a waterskin, and watered the horse ; but, 
hurrying on as we were, ^perhaps we did not allow the 
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poor beast sufficient time to fill his stomach. Having 
then marched on through nn open country, where 
large trees cease altogether, only detached clusters 
of bushes appearing here and there, and where we 
saw a large herd of ostriches and a troop of ga- 
zelles, we halted a little before noon in the scanty 
shade of a small Balanites. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, after man 
and beast had enjoyed a little repose and food, we 
prepared to continue our march ; and my horse 
was already saddled, my berniis hanging over the 
saddle, when I perceived that my two youngsters 
could not manage our swift and capricious she- 
camel, and that, having escaped from their hands, 
although her forelegs were tied together, she baffied 
all their efforts to catch her again. Confiding, 
therefore, in the staid and obedient disposition 
of ray horse, I ran to assist them, and we at 
length succeeded in catching the camel ; but when I 
returned to the place where I had left my horse, it 
was gone, and it w'as with some difficulty that we 
found its tracks, showing that it had returned in the 
direction whence we had come. It had strayed nearly 
as far as the well of TJ'ra, when it was most fortu- 
nately stopped by some musketeers marching to 
Kiikawa, who met my boy, when he had already 
gone halfway in pursuit of it. « 

In consequence of thie* contretemps^ it was five 
o’clock when we again set out on our march j and 
in order to retrieve the lost time, I kept steadily 
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on till half an hour before midnight. At seven o’clock 
we passed a considerable village called Bdwa, where 
the troops, horse and foot, which had passed us some 
time before, had taken up their quarters, and two 
miles further on we had villages on our right and left ; 
but still there were few signs of population, probably 
because, owing to the lateness of the hour, the fires 
were extinguished. We encamped, at length, near a 
small village, but had reason to repent our choice ; 
for while we were unable to procure a drop of water, 
the inhabitants being obliged to bring their supply 
from a Considerable distance, we were annoyed the 
whole night by a violent quarrel between a man 
and his two wives. But here I must remark that I 
very rarely witnessed such disgusting scenes during 
the whole of my travels in Negroland, 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

ARRIVAI. IN Ki5kAWA. 

Wednesday, ^His was to bc a Hiost momentoiis day of 
April 2n<L jjjy travcls ; for I was to reach that place 
which was the first distinct object of our mission, 
and I was to come into contact with those people on 
whose ill or good-will depended the whole success of 
our mission. 

Although encamped late at night, we were again 
up at an early hour ; but in endeavouring to return 
to the track which we had left the preceding night, 
we inadvertently crossed it,*"and so came to another 
village, with a very numerous herd of cattle, where 
we became aware of our error, and then had to 
regain the main road. 

Two miles afterwards there was a very great 
change in the character *of the country ; for the 
sandy soil which had characterized the district all 
along the komddugu now gave way to clay, where 
water is only met with at considerable depth. We 
met a troop of tugTirchi,^.‘ho informed us that none 
of the villages along our track at the present moment 
had a supply of water, not even the considerable vil- 
lage Kangdruwa, but that at the never-failing well of 
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Besh^r I should be able to water my horse. This 
news only served to confirm me in my resolution to 
ride on in advance, in order as well to water my poor 
beast before the greatest heat of the day, as to reach 
the residepce in good time. 

1 therefore took leave of my two young servants, 
and, giving Mohammed strict orders to follow me 
with the camels as fast as possible, I hastened on. 
The wooded level became now interrupted from time 
to time by bare naked concavities, or shallow hol- 
lows, consisting of black sedimentary soil, where, 
during the rainy season, the water collects and, dry- 
ing up gradually, leaves a most fertile sediment for the 
cultivation of the masakwa. This is a peculiar kind 
of holcus, (IIolcus cernuus^) which forms a very im- 
portant article in the agriculture of Bornu. Sown 
soon after the ‘end of the rainy season, it grows up 
entirely by the fructifying power of the soil, and 
ripens with the assistance only of the abundant dews, 
which fall here usually in the months following the 
rainy season. These hollows, which are the most 
characteristic natural feature in the whole country, 
and w’hich encompass the south-western corner of the 
great lagoon of Central Africa throughout a distance 
of more than sixty miles from its present shore, are 
called “ ghadir " by th ^Arabs,^ * firki,” or “ dnge,” by 
the Kaniiri. Indeed tnifc amply testify to the far 
greater extent of the lagoonm ante-historical times. 

Pushing on through a country of this description, 
and passing several villages, I reached about noon 

VOL. II. B 
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Bcsher, a group of villages scattered over the corn- 
fields, where numerous horsemen of the sheikh were 
quartered ; and being unable myself to find the well, 
I made a bargain with one of the people to water iny 
horse, for which he exacted from me forty “ kungona ” 
or cOAvries. HoAvever, Avhen I had squnttcdldown for 
a moment’s rest in the shade of a small tallia-trcc, 
his Avife, Avho had been looking on, began to reproA'C 
him for driving so hard a bargain Avith a young in- 
experienced stranger ; and then she brought me a little 
tiirgra and curdled milk diluted Avith Avater, and after- 
Avards some ngjiji, or paste of sorghum. 

Having thus recruited my strength, 1 continued 
my march ; but my horse, not having fareil so Avell, Avas 
nearly exhausted. The heat Avas intense' ; and there- 
fore AA'e proceeded but sloAAdy till 1 reached K/ilil- 
Ava, AA'hen I began seriously to reflect On my situation, 
which Avas very peculiar. I Avas noAV approaching the 
residence of the chief Avhom tlio mission, of Avhich I 
had the honour to form part, Avas especially sent out 
to salute, in a very poor plight, without resources of 
any kind, and left entirely by myself OAving to the 
death of the director. I AA-^as close to this place, a 
large tOAvn, and Avas about to enter it Avithout a single 
companion. The lieat being just at its highest, no 
living being Avas to be seen cither in the village or 
on the road ; and I hcsitn^!u a moment, considering 
Avhether it would n'on5e l>cttcr to Avait here for my 
camels. But my timid reluctance being confounded 
by tlie thought that my people might be far behind, 
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and that if I waited for them we should find no quar- 
ters prepared for us, I spurred on my nag, and soon 
reached the western suburb of Kiikawa. 

Proceeding with some hesitation towards the Avhite 
clay wall which encircles the town, and which from a 
little distance could scarcely be distinguished from the 
adjoining ground, I entered the gate, being gazed at by 
a number of people collected here, and who were still 
more surprised when I inquired for the residence of 
the sheikh. Then passing the little daily market (the 
dyrriya), which was crowded with people, I rode along 
the dendal, or promenade, straight up to the palace, 
which borders the promenade towards the east. It 
is flanked by a very indifferent mosque, built likewise 
of clay, with a tower at its N. W. corner, while houses 
of grandees inclose the place on the north and south 
sides. The only ornament of this place is a fine 
chc^dia or caoutchouc-tree in front of the house of 'Ali 
Laddn, on the south side ; but occasionally it becomes 
enlivened by interesting groups of Arabs and native 
courtiers in all the finery of their dress, and of their 
richly caparisoned horses. 

The sheikh, though he usually resides in his palace 
in the eastern town, was at present here ; and 
the slaves stared at me, without understanding, or 
caring to understand^ what I wanted, until Di'ggama, 
the storekeeper, was who, knowing something 

of me as *Abd el Kerim, ordered a slave to conduct 
me to the vizier. Though I had heard some account 
of the sheikh living out of the western town, 1 w'as 
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rather taken by surprise at seeing the large extent 
of the double town ; . and I was equally astonished at 
the number of gorgeously-dressed horsemen whom I 
met on my way. 

Considering my circumstances, I could not have 
chosen a more favourable moment for arriving. 
About two Imndred horsemen were assembled before 
the house of the vizier, who was just about to mount 
his horse in order to pay-his daily visit to the sheikh. 
When he camp out, he saluted me in a very cheerful 
way, and was highly deliglited when he heard and 
saw that I had come quite alone. He told me he had 
known me already, from the letter which 1 had sent 
to his agent in Zinder stating that I would come after 
I had finished my business, but not before. While he 
himself rode in great state to the sheikh, be ordered 
one of his people to show me my quarters. These 
were closely adjoining the vizier’s house, consisting of 
two immense courtyards, the more secluded of which 
inclosed, besides a half-finished clay dwelling, a very 
spacious and neatly-built hut. This, as I was told, 
had been expressly prepared for the mission before it 
was known that we were without means. 

I had scarcely taken possession of my quarters 
when I received several visits from various parties 
attached to the mission^ who all at once made me 
quite au fait of all the cirmiM^tancc.s of my not very 
enviable situation as” one of its surviving members. 
The first person who called upon me was Ibrahim, 
the carpenter, who, at Mr. Richardson’s request, had 
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been sent up from Tripoli, at the monthly salary of 
twenty mahbiibs besides a sum of four dollars for his 
maintenance. He was certainly a handsome young 
man, about twenty-two years of age, a native of “ the 
holy house” (B4t el mogaddus) or Jerusalem, with 
big sounding phrases in his mouth, and quite satis- 
fied to return with me directly to Fezzan without 
having done anything. Then came his more expe- 
rienced and cheerful companion, *Abd e* Rahmdn, a 
real sailor, who was not so loud in his clamours, but 
urged more distinctly the payment of his salary, 
which was equal to that of Ibrahim. 

After I had consoled these dear friends, and assured 
them that I had no idea at present of returning north- 
wat^s, and that T should do my best to find the means 
of satisfying the most urgent of their claims, there ar- 
rived another of the bloodsuckers of the mission, and 
the most thirsty of them all. It was my colleague, the 
bibulous Yusuf, son of Mukni the former governor of 
Fezzdn, accompanied by Mohammed ben Bu-Sud, 
Avhom Mr. Richardson, when he discharged Yusuf in 
Zinder, had taken into his service in his stead, and by 
Mohammed ben Habib, the least serviceable of Mr. 
Richardson’s former servants. Yusuf was mounted 
upon a fine horse, and most splendidly dressed ; but 
he was extremely gracious and condescending, as he 
entertained the hope that my boxes and bags, which 
had just arrived with my faithful Gatrdni, were full of 
shells, and that I should be able to pay his salary at 
once. He was greatly puzzled when I informed him 
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of my extreme poverty. Mr. Richardsoli^s other ser- 
vants, to my great regret, had gone off the day before, 
unpaid as they were, in order to regain their various 
homes. 

I now ascertained that the pay due to Mr. Richard- 
son’s servants amounted to more than three hundred 
dollars ; besides which there was the indefinite debt 
to the Sfaksi, amounting in reality to twelve hundred 
and seventy dollars, but which, by the form in which 
the bill had been given, might easily be doubled. I 
did not possess a single dollar, a single bernfis, nor 
anytliing of value, and moreover was informed by 
my friends that I should be expected to make both to 
the sheikh and to the vizier a handsome present of my 
own. I now saw also that what the slien'f el Habib 
had told me on the road (viz. that all Mr. Richardson’s 
things had been divided and squandered) was not 
altogether untrue. At least, they had been deposited 
with the vizier on very uncertain conditions, or 
rather had been delivered up to him by tlie two in- 
terpreters of our late companion, intimating to him 
that I and Mr. Overweg were quite subordinate peo- 
ple attached to the mission, and that we had no right 
to interfere in the matter. 

.Seeing how matters stood, I thought it best, in 
order to put a stop to thejnt^gues which had been 
set a going, to take Mohammad ben Sad into my ser- 
vice on the same salary which he had received from 
^Ir. Richardson. Besides, I pledged my word to all 
that they should each receive what was due to him, 
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only regretting that the rest of Mr. Uichardson’s 
people had already gone away. 

After all these communications, fraught with op- 
pressive .anxiety, I received a most splendid supper as 
well from the sheikh as lyorn the vizier, and, after the 
various exertions of the day, enjoyed a quiet night’s 
rest in my clean cottage. 

Thus strpngiSiened, I went the next morning to pay 
my respects to the vizier, taking with me a small 
present of my own, the principal attractions of which 
lay in a thick twisted lace of silk of very handsome 
workmanship, which 1 had had made in Tripoli, and a 
leathern letter-case of red colour, which I had brought 
with me from Europe. Destitute as I was of any 
means, and not (juite sure as yet whether Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Government would authorize me to 
carry out the objects of the mission, I did not deem it 
expedient to assume too much importance, but simply 
told the vizier that, though the director of the mis- 
sion had not been fortunate enough to convey to him 
and the sheikh with his own mouth the sentiments 
of the British Goyernment, yet 1 hoped that, even in 
this respect, these endeavours would not be quite in 
vain, although at the present moment our means were 
so exhausted that, even for executing our scientific 
plans, we were entirely dependent on their kindness. 

The same reserve 1 vihaintained in my interview 
Avith the sheikh on the morning of Friday, when 1 
laid little stress upon the object of our mission (to 
obtain security of commerce for English merchants), 
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thinking, Jt better to leave this to time, but other- 
wise dwelling upon the friendship established between 
the*sheikh’s father and the j^nglish, and representing 
to them that, relying upon this manifestation of 
their friendly disposition, we bad cotpe without reserve 
to live awhile among them, and under their protection 
and with their assistance to obtain an insight into 
this part of the world, which appeared* so* strange in 
our eyes. Our conversation was quite free from con- 
straint or reserve, as nobody was present besides the 
sheikh and the vizier. 

I found the sheikh ('Oradr, the eldest son of !Mo- 
hamined el Amin el Kdnemy) a very simple^ benevo- 
lent, and even cheerful man. He has regular and 
agreeable features, rather a little too round to be 
expressive ; but he is remarkably black — a real glossy 
black, such as is rarely seen in Bdrnu, and which he 
has inherited undoubtedly from his mother, a Bagir- 
mayc princess. He was very simply dressed in a 
light tobe, having a bernus negligently wu’apped 
round his shoulder ; round his head a dark-red shawl 
Avas tAvisted Avith great care ; and his face Avas quite 
uncovered, Avliich surprised me not a little, as his 
father used to cover it in the Tawtirek fashion. He 
Avas reclining upon a div4n covered with a carpet, at 
the back of a fine airy hall neatly polished. 

My presents were very*small, the only valuable 
article among them being a nice little copy of the 
KurAn, which on a former occasion I had bought in 
Ibr five pounds sterling, and W(iS noAV carrying 
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with me for my own use. That I made a present of this 
book to the prince may perhaps be regarded with an 
unfavourable eye by soR^e persons in this country; 
but let them consider it as a sign of an unprejudiced 
mind, and of the very high esteem in which he held 
me, that, although knowing me to be a Christian, he 
did not refuse to accept from my hands that which ivas 
most holy in his eyes. On the whole I could not have 
expected a more friendly reception, either from the 
sheikh or from his vizier. But there was a very 
delicate point which I was obliged to touch upon: 
what was to become of Mr. Richardson’s property ? 

In t^ afternoon I went again to the vizier, and 
requested to see the inventory of all that my late 
companion had left ; and he showed it to me and 
read it himself. He then ordered the box to be 
opened, which contained clothes and papers ; and I 
was glad to see that not only the journals, upon the 
keeping of which Mr. Richardson bad bestowed great 
care, but also all his other collectanea were safe. 
Having taken the, inventory with me, I sent ^kfoham- 
med the following day to him with the request that 
'Mr. Richardson’s property should be delivered to me. 
1 laving been desired to call myself at noon, I went, but 
was surprised to find only Lami'no (properly El 
Ann'n), the vizier’s confidential oflSicer, of whom I shall 
have occasion to speak liereaftcr. I was still more 
surprised when only some of Mr. Richardson’s boxes 
were brought in, and I was desired to select what I 
wanted, and leave the rest behind. This I refused 
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to do, and asked where the other things were, when 
Lamino did not hesitate to declare that the orna- 
mented gun and the handsome pair of pistols had 
been sold. Upon hearing this, though I had been 
treated very kindly and hospitably on my arrival, 
and had received immense quantities of provision of 
every kind, I could not refrain from declaring that 
if in truth they had behaved so unscrupulously with 
other people’s property I had nothing uiore to do here, 
and returned to my quarters immediately. 

My finnness hafl its desired effect; and late in 
the evening I received a message from the vizier, 
that if I wanted to have a private interview with him 
I might come now, as during the daytime he was 
jilways* troubled by the presence of a great many peo- 
ple. The person who brought me this message was 
llflj Edins, a man of whom in the course of my pro- 
ceedings I shall have to speak repeatedly. Satislied 
with having an opportunity of conver.sing with tlie 
vizier without reserve, I followed the messenger im- 
mediately, and found Hsij Beshir quite alone, sitting 
in an inner court of his house, with two small w'ax 
candles by his side. We then had a long interview, 
which lusted till midnight, and the result of which 
w’as that I protested formally against the aale of those 
things left by Mr. Richardson, and insisted that all 
should be delivered to me and to Mr. Overweg as 
soon as he should arrive, when we would j)re8cnt to 
the sheikh and to the vizier, in a formal manner, all 
those articles which wo knew our companion had in- 
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tended to give to them. Besides, I urged once more 
the necessity of forwarding the news of Mr. Richard- 
son’s death, and of my safe arrival, as soon as possible, 
as, after our date misfortunes in Air, Her Britannic 
IMajosty’s Govemmeiit, as well as ourfriends, would be 
most anxious about our safety. I likewise tried to 
persuade my benevolent and intelligent host that he 
might do a great service to the mission, if he would 
enable us to carry out part of our scientific purposes 
without delay, as Government would certainly not 
fail to honour us with their confidence, if they sa^v that 
we were going on. Having carried all my points, and 
being promised protection and assistance to the widest 
extent, I indulged in a more friendly chat, and, de- 
lighted by the social character of my host, and full 
of the most confident hopes for my future proceedings, 
withdrew a little after midnight. 

Having in this way vindicated the honourable cha- 
racter of the mission, and my own, I applied myself 
with more cheerfulness to my studies and inquiries, 
for which 1 found ample opportunity ; for many dis- 
tinguished personages from distant countries were 
staying here at this time, partly on their journey to 
or from Mekka, partly only attracted by the fame of 
the vizier’s hospitable and bounteous character. But 
before I give any account of my stay in Kiikawa 
previous to my setting out for Adam^wa, I think 
it well to try to impart to the reader a more lively 
interest in the country to which he has thus 
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be€«i transferred, by laying before him a short ac- 
count of its history, as I have been able to make it 
out from original documents and from oral informa- 
tion. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

AtlTIIENTIClTY AND OENERAl. CHABACTEB OF TEE HI8TOBT OF 

B<5RNCr. 

Any writer who attempts to recall from obscurity and 
oblivion the past ages of an illiterate nation, and to 
lay before the public even the most elementary sketch 
of its history, will probably have to contend against 
tlie strong j)rejudices of numerous critics, who arc 
accustomed to refuse belief to whatever is incapable 
of bearing the strictest inquiry. 

The documents upon which the history of Bdrnu 
is based, besides the scanty information contained in 
the narratives of recent explorers, are — 

1. A chronicle (“divdn”), or rather the dry and 
sterile abi;|dgment of a chronicle, comprising the 
whole history of lldrnu, from the earliest time down 
to Ibrahim, the last unfortunate offspring of the royal 
family, who had just ascended the crumbling throne 
of the Bdrnu' ,empii;c when the last English expedi- 
tion arrived in that country. 6 pp. 4to.* 

* Of this document I have sent a copy from Kukawa to the 
licipsic Oriental Society ; and a translation of it has been published 
in the Journal (Zeitschrift) of that society in the year 1852, p. 
305. ff., with notes by M. Blau. 
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2. - Two other still shorter lists of tlie B5rnu kings. 

3. A detailed history of the first twelve years of 
the reign of the king Edris Alawdma, consisting of 
two parts, in my copy one of 77 and the other of 145 
pages, and written by a. contemporary of the above- 
mentioned king, the iindm Ahmed, son of Sofiya. Of 
this very interesting and important history a copy 
was forwarded by the late vizier of Kdrnu, Ildj Bcsliir 
ben Tirdb, at my urgent request*, to Her Bi-itannic 
lifajesty’s Goveraincnt, and is now in the Foreign 
Office ; another copy I myself have brought back. 

4. A few facts regarding the history of this coun- 
try, mentioned by Arabic writers, such as l^ibn Sdid 
(a.i). 1282), Kbn Batiita (a. d. 1353), Kbn Khaldiin 
(a. D. 138^), and Makn'zi (about a.u. 1400), Leo 
Africanus (a. d. 1528). 

5. A short document containing information about 
embassies sent to Tripoli by some BOrnu kings, and 
published in the “ Bulletin de la Societe Cn'ogra- 
phique dc Paris,” 1849, 252. ff. 

I now proceed to inquire into the character of the 
first of these documents, which is the only*bnc among 
them comprising the whole history of Bdrnu, and 
wliich t.lierefore forms the basis of our tables. The 
most momentous question is, — upon what authoi'ity 
this document rests, and when it was compiled. 
As for tlic first point, I have been assured by Shitima 

* See a letter of mine from Kukawa, Nov. 20. 1852, adUres.sed 
to ClievuHer Bunsen, and pubUshed in Petermanii’i* Mittheilungco, 
IHoo, p. 7. 
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Makai’<5mma (a man intimately connected with the 
old dynasty, who made the two copies for me, and of 
whom some notice will be found in my journal) that 
it is a mere extract from a more voluminous work, 
which he represented as still existing, but which I 
was unable to procure, as it is carefully concealed. 
The whole business of collecting documents and in- 
formation relative to the history of the old dynasty 
was most difficult, and demanded much discretion, 
as the new dynasty of the Kiincmiym endeavours to 
obliterate as much as possible the memory of the old 
Kaiuiri dynasty, and has assiduously destroyed all 
its records wherever they could be laid hold of. 

As regards the time when the chronicle, of which the 
manuscript in question is a very meagre and incorrect 
abridgment, was written, it is stated that the various 
parts of it were composed at different times, at the 
beginning of every new reign ; and the question is, 
when the Kaiuiri people, or rather their ulama, 
began to commit to writing the most important facts 
of their history. This question we are fortunately 
enabled, from Imam Ahmed’s work, to answer satis- 
factorily ; namely, that there existed no written 
record whatever of the history of his country pre- 
vious to the king Edns Katakarmdbi, whose reign 
falls in the first half of the sixteenth century of 
our era. For when that writer refers to facts 
of the older history, he is only able to cite as his 
authority oral information received from old men 
versed in historical tradition ; and he evidently men- 
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tlons as the oldest author of a written history, the 
faklh Masf^^rma 'Omdr ben 'Othmdn, who wrote the 
history of the king in question. 

The annals, therefore, of the time preceding the 
period of this king and of his predecessor ‘All Gaji- 
deni, appear to be based entirely upon oral infornia* 
tion, and cannot but be liable to a certain degree 
of inaccuracy as to the actions attributed to each 
king, the length of their respective reigns, and even 
the order of succession, wlicre it was not dependent 
on genealogy or descent. For it would be the ex- 
treme of hypcrcriticism to deny that the royal 
family of Bdrmi, in the middle of the Kith century, 
could not or may not justly be supposed to have pre- 
served with great precision their line of desccut for 
fifteen or twenty generations ; and in this respect the 
chronicle No. 1. is entirely confirmed afid borne out 
by Imam Ahmed, who, in the introduction to his His- 
tory, gives the pedigree of his master Edn's Alawdma 
up to his first royal ancestor, while the diflerence in 
the form of the names, and one slight variance in the 
order of succession, as ‘given by these two documents, 
is a plain proof that they have not been borrowed 
from each other, but have been based on indepcTident 
authorities. 

The disagreement in question is certainly a remark- 
able one ; but it is easily explained. For JVlaknV.i, in 
harmony with the extract from the ijlironiclc, names 
the father of the kings Edn's and Ddud (whose reign 
he places about the year 700 of the Ilejra), Ibrahim, 
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wliilc IinAin A'limcd calls them sons of jS’iksile sou of 
Ibrahim ; and this is the general statement of the 
natives of the country even at the present time, every 
educated man knowing “ Ddi'id tata Nikdlcbe,” or 
IVuid Nikdlemi. The fact is, that the name Biri, which 
the chronicle attributes to the father of Ibrahim the 
grandfather of Edris and Ddiid, being a variation of 
the form Biram, is identical with Ibrahim ; whence it 
appears that Nikdle was another name of Ibrahim the 
son of Biri. The same is the ease with regard to the 
names A^hrned and Diinama, which are identical, if 
not with regard to their meanings, at least with 
regard to their applications, as well as the names 
Selnui or Sehnama and ‘Abd el Jelil. 

This general harmony between the pedigree of the 
IhSrnu kings as given by the chronicle No. l.and the 
Imdm A'hmed, a learned and clever man in a high 
position, and in constant connection with the court, 
is, I think, very satisfactory, and the more so if we 
take into consideration that, from a reason which I 
shall soon mention, and which at the same time is a 
strong argument in favour of the authenticity of these 
two documents, the pedigree as given by tliem is not 
the only one current in Bdrnu, but the line of descent 
and succession varies greatly in one of the two otlier 
short chronicles which are mentioned in No. 2., while 
tlic third one, which does not appear to make any 
pretensions to completeness, cannot be taken into 
account l.ere. Hence, as far as regards the line of 

VOL. II. s 
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descent or succession, I have not thought these two 
lists worthy of attention, except only with regard to 
the reign following that of the 58th king, iPwe count 
the reign of the usurper Said ‘Ah', the son of Ilaj 
*Onulr. For here the chronicle No. 1. has omitted, 
by mistake or negligence, the well-established reign 
of Edris ben *Ah', who, succeeding to his father *A1{, 
preceded his younger brother Diinama ben *Ah', and 
reigned 20 years.* 

What I have here said with regard to the authen- 
ticity of the chronicle refers only to the line of 
descent and succession of the kings mentioned ; but, 
of course, if is quite another question, if we take into 
view the length of time attributed to the reign of each 
succeeding king. But even here tlie dates of the 
chronicle are confirmed in a most suri)risingaiid satis- 
factory manner by the history of Imiiin A'hmcd, wlio, 
in relating the successful expedition of Edn's A'aishanii 
to Kiinem, state-s that from the time when Daiid Ni- 
kjllemi >vas obliged to leave his capital Njimiyc, down 
to the period when Edris made his entrance into it, 
122 years had elapsed. Now, according to the dates 
of tlie chronicle, between the end of the reign of Dfiiid 
and the beginning of the reign of Edris, who is ex- 
pressly stated by the historian to have undertaken 
that expedition in the first year of his reign, there in- 

* Indeed, in the copy which I Bent to Europe, the copyist has 
corrected this error; ])ut unfortunately, instcnul of infterting this 
reijrn in the right place, he has added the twenty years to the 
thirty-three years of the reign of the <*lder Edris ben 'AU. 
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tervened exactly 121 years. And indeed we see from 
the Imdm’s account, that most people thotight this was 
the real length of the period, and not 122 years; so 
well were the educated inhabitants of lidrnu at that 
time acquainted with the history of their country. 
Perlmps also Imdm A'hmed wishes here to refute 
IVlnsfarma, the historian of Edris A'aishami, who ad- 
hered to the general opinion. 

Unfortunately, the length of the several reigns is 
our only guide with regard to the chronology of 
this history, as neither the chronicle nor even Imdin 
A'hmed s[)ccifies particular years with reference to 
any of the events which they mention. This is indeed 
a very great defect, not so apparent in the dry chro- 
nicle as in the account of the learned priest ; and it 
seems almost inconceivable, as he is vei'y particular, 
not only with regard to seasons, but even to months 
and days, mentioning with great exactness on what 
day of the month his master did so and so, and even 
disputing, in this respect, slight variations of opinion. 
If ho had only given us the date of a single year, we 
should be much better otf as to the chronology of the 
history of Bdrnu. As it is, if we put out of account 
other chronological data which we arc fortunately in 
possession of, in order to reduce to chronology the 
events mentioned by the chronicle, we can only reckon 
backwards the number of years attributed by it to the 
reign of each successive king, commencing from the 
death of Sultan Dunaina, who in the year A.ir. 1233 
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Avas killed in the battle at NgAla (written “Ghula” 
in Arabic, bat called “ Angela ’* by the members of 
the former expedition).* 

If we now count together the years attributed 
to each reign, proceeding in a backward order, and 
beginning with the end of the year ii. 1233, we ob- 
tain, in an inverse order, the following chronological 

• 

* I have hero to correct an error made by Mr. IMau, the trans- 
lator of the cbronicle, who, owing to a mere slip of the pen in 
the document, has been induced to insert between the reign of 
the 50th, or according to him (as he does not count the usurper 
Said) tlic 49th king, Mohammed son of Edris, and the 51st, 'Ali 
son of Zineb, another king also named Mohammed, with a reign 
likewise of 19 ye-ars. But to every one who reads the chronicle 
with attention, and is aware of its negligent character, it must 
be evident that in the article in ([ucstion it is only by mistake 
that Mohammed, when mentiontid the second time, is cn11e<l the 
son of Dunaina instead of Kdris. There is certainly some <lifli- 
culty in the passage in question, with regard to the circumstance 
that this prince is said to have resided 19 (years?) at Lade ; but 
it i.s easily to be explained when w’e remember that even at the 
present day there is such a place in the neighbourhood of old Bind. 
(Denham and Clapperton’s Travels, vol. i. pp. 150. 152.); another 
place of the same name was situated a few days N.E. from Gham- 
baru on the road to Kanem. But be thi.s as it may, the historical 
introduction of Imam A'hined to his account of the reign of Edris 
Aliishdrai Alawdma, where he passes in review the proceed- 
ings of this king’s predecessors with regard to Kdncni, .leaves 
not the least doubt about the line of succession. — As for the 
length of the reign of Edn's ben 'Ali, the 54th king, there was, 
as I have mentioned above, a mistake in the copy from which tho 
translation was made, giving 53 years instead of 33 ; but these 
20 years just compensate for the 20 years of tho homonymous 
king Edris ben 'Ali, which, ju.st on account of the homonymy, 
have been left out by mistake, adding the 20 years due to him to 
the reign of tho elder king of the same name. 
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dates for the more important periods of the history 
of Bdrnu. 



A. II. 

A.l>. 

Beginning of the reign of Ayuma - 

391 

1000, 1 

Beginning of the reign of Ilum^, the 
first Moslim king 

479 

1086 

Beign of Dunama Dibalaini, the war* 
like and daring king who spoiled 
the talisman of Bornu 

618-6.58 

1221-1259, 6 

Beginning of the reign of Ibrahim 
Nikalcmi - • 

707 

1307 

Beginning of the reign of Edris ben 
Ibrahim - - - - 

754 

1353 

End of the reign of Daud, who suc- 
cumbed to the Bulula 

789 

1387 

End of the reign of 'Othmdn ben Edris 

795 

1392, 3 

Tlic reign of "Omar, who abandoned 
his residence in Kaneni altogether, 
ceding it to the Buhila 

796-799 

1393-1396 

Beginning of tlie reign of "Ali Duna- 
inami • - • - 

877 

1472 

Beginning of the reign of Edris Ka- 
tarkamabi * - 

911 

1505 

Beginning of the reign of Edris Ala- 
w<>ma - - - - 

980 

1572 

Beginning of the reign of Ilaj "Omar 

• 1036 

1626, 7 

Beginning of the reign of "All ben 
Ilaj 'Omar - • - 

1055 

1645 


Having obtained these dates, we have first to 
observe that to fill np the period from Ayiima to 
J^hu Yazan, the presumed ancestor of the Sdfuwa, 
and even known as such to Abii ’1 Feda as well as to 
Maknzi, and whose age (as being that of a man who 
predicted the coming of the prophet) is fixed beyond 
all doubt, only six generations arc left. This is the 
circumstance which I mentioned above as speaking 
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greatly in favour of the authenticity of this chronicle 
and its genealogies, even with regard to the more 
remote times. For if it had not been necessary to 
preserve scrupulously a well-establishctl line of suc- 
cession, how easy would it have been to introduce a 
few more individuals in order to fill up this blank, as 
has been done in the other list (/;»), instead of ad- 
mitting the palpable nonsense of attributing to the 
two oldest kings a reign of from 250 to 300 years. 
Even Sef and Ibrahim, tlie first two princes of the lino, 
are, I think, quite liistorical persons, whose existence 
was so well established that a conscientious chronicler 
could not change anything in tlie number of years 
attributed to the length of their reigns. 

Following, therefore, the hints given to us by the 
chronicle itself, we fix the foundation of the dynasty 
of the Sefuwa in Kanem about the middle of the third 
century after Mohammed,' or a little before the year 
000 of our era. We shall afterwards return to this 
circumstance. 

Xow we shall first see Ijoav triumphantly the 
authenticity of the chronicle is confirmed in every 
respect by the occa.sional remarks made by MaknV.i 
and Ebn Batiita with regard to the history of Bdrnu. 

Unfortunately, the oldest date which Makn'zi (on 
the authority, as it would seem, of El/n Saul) men- 
tions with regard to Kanem*, namely, an expc<lition 
made by its king into the fertile districts of Mdbinu 


* Ilninakcr, Specimen Catal., j). 107. 
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in the year u. 650, cannot be used as a sufficient test 
of the authenticity of the chronicle, as the historian 
does not mention the namc^of the king ; but the deed 
itself harmonizes exceedingly well with the warlike 
and enterprising character of Ddnama DIbaldmi, 
whose reign, according to our chronicle, falls between 
the years 618 and 658. Just the same is to be said 
of the fact mentioned by Eb'n Khaldiin, who, in liis 
valuable history of the Berbers, which has been re- 
cently made accessible to all, relates * the interesting 
fact that, among other valuable presents, a giraffe was 
sent by the king of Kdnem (to whom even at that 
early date he gives the title of “master of l;drnu") 
to Abu *Abd- Allah el Mostdnser the king of Tunis, in 
the year of the Hejra 655. The same liistorian, in 
another passage of his work, referring tQ the year 656, 
mentions again the king of Kaneni as having caused 
the death of a son of Karakosh el Ghozzi el Modafferi, 
the Avell-known adventurous chieftain wlio had tried 
to establish himself in Waddn.f 

But fortunately Ave have other data which afford 
us a very fair test. According to Makrizi J, not long 


* E'bn Khaldun, ed. Macguckin de Slanc, Alger. 1847, vol. i. 
p. 429. With regard to the friendship existing between the Beni 
Hafis and the kings of Kanetn, see E'bn Khaldiin, vol. i. p. 263. 

f E'bn Klialdiin, vol. i. p. 300., transl. vol. ii. p. 96. E'bn 
Khaldun, according to his own statement, follows hero the au- 
thority of the slieikh Abu-Moliammed, o’ Tijiini. Compare 
Journal Asiatique, 4ino eerie, vol. xx. p. 158. 

f Makrizi, Ilamaker, Specimen Catal. p. 206. Makrizi is mis- 
taken in supposing Kiinem to be a town and the capital of Bdrnu. 
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after the close of the seventh century of the Hcjra 
(fi hediid sennet sebU rnayet), the king of Kanein was 
Ihij Ibrahim ; after him^ reigned his son, cl Ildj 
Edris — tlie histoi'iaii does not say expressly that he 
immediately succeeded his father; then Daiid, the 
brother of Edris, and another son of Ibrahim ; then 
‘Omar, the son of D/iiid’s elder brother Ildj Edris ; 
and then 'Otlimdn, the brother of the former, and 
another son of Edris. INIakrizi adds that this last- 
named king reigned shortly before a. ii. 800 ; and 
tlicn he states that the inhabitants of Kdnem revolted 
against the successors of Ibrahim, and made them- 
selves independent, but that Bdrnu remained tlieir 
kingdom. 

All these dates given by Makrizi, as may be seen 
from the few. most important events which I have 
extracted from the chronicle, are in n>ost surprising 
liarniony with the information conveyed in a tlry and 
sterile but uncorrupted way by the latter. Notwith- 
standing the slight discrepancy in the order of suc- 
cession of the later kings, whose reign was- of very 
short duration, and whose relationsliip is rather 
perplexing, is ik possible to find a harmony more 
complete than tliis, if we take into consideration the 
only way in which Makrizi could have obtained liis 
information, that is to say, from merchants or pil- 
grims visiting Egypt on tlieir way to Mekka ? * 

* Makrizi has two Other interesting statements with regard to 
the kings of Ktuicni, which, although they certtiinly cannot lay 
claim to absolute accuracy, ne\erthclc£S have evidently reference to 
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We now come to E'bn Batdta; and we again find 
the same surprising harmony between the fact regard- 
ing Bdrnu, as mentioned by him, and the dates of tlie 
chronicle. The famous and enterprising ftaveller of 
Tangiers, on his return-journey from his visit to 
AVestern Sudtin, left the capital of Melle or MAli 
(that is, Mungo Park’s JAra) the 22nd of Moharrein, 
754, and, proceeding by way of Timbuktu or Tiiuibutu, 
and thence down tlie Psa or Niger to Gtigho or G<Sgo, 

certuin facts wliicli the diligent liistorian, placed at such a distance 
from the object of his inquiry, has not rightly understood. The 
first of tiiese passages (Hamaker, p. 206.) states that Moliaoimed tlm 
son of Jil (so — — the name is to be read, instead of the absurd 

Jebl or Jubal), that is, most probably, Jil Sliikomcnii, the founder 
of the dynasty of the Bulala, was the first of them who accepted 
the Mohammedan creed ; this statement evidently regards the 
dynasty of (he liidsila, who, at the time when Makrlzi wrote, lia'l 
driven the Bdrnu dynasty out of Ktineni, and ii docs not at all 
affect the statement of the chronicle, which calls Ilunm the first 
Moslim king of Burnu. The second passage of the celebrated liis- 
torian of Egypt (Quatreraiire, Memoires sur TEgypte, t. ii. p. 28. ; 
liurckhardt, Travels in Nubia, 2nd ed. app. iii. p. 456. f.) is very re- 
inarkabM; and although we are not yet able to understand perfi-ctly 
its real purport, nevertheless it seems to refer to some circumstance 
of groat interest : for, according to this statement, the Islam was 
introduced into Ksinem by Hddy cl 'Othnidni, a pretended descend- 
ant of the khalif 'Othman, even before the period of the Sefuwa, 
or the Yazaniyin (descendants of Dhu Yazan). Here the excellent 
inquirer has most probably confounded the successors of Hume 
with the Diiguwa, forgetting that even the dynasty of the pagan 
Duguwa belonged to the Sefuwa. In other respects ibis state- 
ment is in perfect harmony with* the common tradition of tlm 
Bdrnu people — that the Isldm was brought to the Sefuwa, when 
they were still settled in Burgu, by a special messenger of tho 
Prophet. 
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and thence to Tekddda*, in speaking about the copper 
found in the mines near this town, relates that the 
bars made of it wci*e exported to Gdber and liilgha 
(or rathc<*Raghay), and also to Bdrnn, and then adds 
the interesting fact that the name of the ruling king 
of the latter country was Edris. 

Now, if we follow implicitly the dates of the chroni- 
cle, Edris ben Ibrahim (Nikille) ascended the throne 
in that very year (753) when, according to this pre- 
cious and unimpeachable testimony of the illustrious 
and intelligent traveller, he actually occupied the 
throne. 

The very remarkable and really surprising harmony 
here shown to exist between the chronicle and the 
dates which have come to our knowledge from other 
sources, will, I hope, give to any unprejudiced mind 
some degree of confidence in the authenticity of that 
document, and will make him aware of its superiority 
over the information of a man like Leo Africanus, or 
rather llascn Ebn Mohammed cl Wasas, who, though 
he undoubtedly has, and will always have, the merit 
of having given to Europe a clear general view of 
the political and linguistic groups of Central Africa, 
yet, on account of the manner in which his rejiort 
was drawn up (merely from memory, after the lapse 


• See Vol. I. p. 464. I will here only mention that the forty 
days’ journey stated by E'bn Bdtuta to intervene between Tekadda 
and Bornu are to be counted, aa it seems, to Njimiyc, tbc old capital 
of Kanem ; Birni, or rather Ghasri^ggonio, at least, not being 
founded at that time. 
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of many years), cannot be a decisive authority on any 
special circumstance. Hence, when he states that the 
name of the king of Bdrnu, at the time when he 
visited the country, was Abraham (Ibrahim), we may 
confidently assume that he is wrong, and that he 
speaks of the illustrious conqueror 'AH ben Diinama, 
who restored peace and glory to that distracted coun- 
try, and, on account of his warlike character and his 
various expeditions, obtained the surname cl Ghazi. 
I shall return to this subject in the chronological 
table, in speaking of the reign of 'Ah' ben Dunania. 

As for the document mentioned above as No. 5., it. 
contains a few valuable dates Avith regard to those 
Bdrnu kings who reigned near the time when the 
author obtained his information in 'fripoli, while for 
the older times, about which the people could only 
inform him “ joar tradition de leurs peres,^' his infor- 
mation is of little value. The most important dates 
which it contains are those which have reference to 
tlio time of the accession to the throne of the three 
Bdrmi' kings, ‘Abd- Allah ben Diniama, Ilaj 'Omar, 
and Hiij 'AH ; and these vary but little from the dates 
computed from the chronicle, and serve therefore to 
confirm its accuracy. 

However, it is not my design to vindicate tliis 
chronicle from all possibility of error ; but 1113^ object 
is to show that its general character, dry and meagre 
as it is, has the strongest claim to authenticity. In- 
deed T am sure that it can be fully relied upon, all 
uncertainty being reduced to a space of one or two 
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years ; I may therefore be allowed to assert that 
the chronological table, which I shall give in the 
Appendix, is something more than a mere fairy tale. 
But in this place, I think it well to offer a few general 
remarks on the characteristic features of the history 
of B6rnu. 

1 have first to speak of the origin of the Sefuwa or 
Duguwa. We have already seen that the chronology 
of the B6rnu people, if palpable absurdities be left out 
of consideration, does not carry their history further 
down than the latter half of the ninth century of our 
era. Accordingly there can be no further question as 
to whether Sef was really the son of the celebrated 
Dhu Yazan, and identical with Sef Dhu Yazan, the 
last native ruler of the Iliniyaritic kingdom, who cele- 
brated his accession to the throne in the famous 
castle of Gurnddn, and with the assistance of Khosru 
l*arvis liberated Yeman from the dominion of the 
Abyssinians. I frankly confess that, while Ibrahim 
the son of Sef, as “ father of the king ” (as he appears 
to have been entitled occasionally), seems to me to 
have a really historical character, 1 entertain sincere 
doubts Avhether Stif be not a mere imaginary per- 
sonage, introduced into the pedigree expressly in 
order to connect it with Yeman. Indeed, in one short 
list of Bdrnu kings which I possess, several princes 
are mentioned before Sc^f, whose names, such as 
Futirmi, Hdlar Sukaydmi, Ilahirmi, Bunfimi, Ilizdlini, 
Mairimi, have quite a ICanfiri character. As the 
reader will see, I do not at all doubt of some con- 
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nection existing between the ruling family of IWrnu 
and the Himyaritic or Kushitic stock ; but I douVjt its 
immediate descent from the royal Himyaritic family. 

But be this as it may, I think that Leo Africanus, 
who is a very good authority for general relations, is 
right in stating that the kings of Bdrnii originated 
from the Libyan tribe of the Bardoa, a tribe also men- 
tioned by Makrizi as Berdba. That there is an ethno- 
logical connection between the names Bdjrnu or B6rmi, 
Bbrgu, Berdba, Berddraa, Berauni, Berber, can scarcely 
be doubted ; but to many the Berdba might seem to 
have nearer relation with the Tedd or Tdbu than with 
the real Berber or Mazigh. Sultan Bcillo certainly, 
in the introduction to his history of the conquests of 
the Fdlbe, expressly says that the Bbrnu dynasty was 
*of Berber origin ; and it is on this account that the 
lldusa people call every B6rnu man “ ba-Berberche,”* 
and the B6rnu nation “ Bdrbere." This view of the 
subject is confirmed by the distinct statement of ]\Ia- 
krizif, who says that that was the common 'tradition 
of the people at his time — “it is said that they arc 
descended from the Berbers,” — and moreover in 
another passage J informs us that the king of Kdnem 
was a nomade, or wanderer ; although it seems that 
this statement refers properly to the Buldla dynasty. 

Before the time of Sdlma, or Sdlraama, the son of 

* This “ ba” is evidently the indefinite article a, corre- 
sponding to the Berber “va.” Compare what I have said in 
Vol. I. about “ ba-Ture.” 

t Sec the second passage referred to in the note, p. 26d. 

t Makrizi, Ilamakcr, p. 206., 
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Bikorii, \vhose reign began about a. ii. 581, the kings 
are stated by the chronicle to have been of a red com- 
plexion *, like the Arabs ; and to such an origin from 
the red race, the Syrian-Bcrber stock, is certainly to 
be referred their custom of covering the face and 
never showing the mouth, to which custotri hybii 
Batiita adverts in speaking of King Edns, who ruled 
in his time. To this origin is also to be referred 
the custom, till recently practised, of putting the new 
king upon a shield, and raising him up over the heads 
of the people f , as well as the polity of the empire, 
which originally was entirely aristocrat ical, based 
upon a council of twelve chiefs, without whose assent 
nothing of importance could be undertaken by 'the 
king. 

We have a very curious statement concerning the 
Bdrnu empire, emanating from Imcas, the traveller 
employed by the African Association J, and bused on 
the authority of his Arab informants, principally Ben 
*Ali, who'no doubt was a very clever and intelligent 
man. He describes the Bdrmi kingdom as an elective 
monarchy, the privilege of choosing a successor among 
the sons of a deceased king, without regard to pri- 
ority of birth, being conferred by the nation on 
three of the most distinguished men of the country. 

* Even the governor of Zfnder is still complimented in the 
songs to his praise as “ ja” (red). 

t Compare with this oustotn E'bn Batuta’a description of a 
similar custom in Timbuktu, Journal Asiat., 8<Srieiv. t. i. p. 22G. 

X Proceedings of the African Association, vol. i. p. 148. f. 
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lie does not say whether these belonged to the cour- 
tiers, or whether every private individual might be 
called upon promiscuously to fulfil this important 
duty ; but the strict etiquette of the court of B6rnu 
makes it probable that the former was the case. 

Be this as ft may, the choice being made, the three 
electors proceeded to the apartment of the sovereign 
elect, and conducted him in silence to the gloomy 
place in which the unburied corpse of his deceased 
father was deposited ; for till this whole ceremony 
was gone through the deceased could not be interred. 
There, over the corpse of his deceased father, the 
newly elected king seems to have entered into some 
sort ’of compromise sanctioned by oath, binding him-, 
self that he would respect the ancient institutions, 
and employ himself for the glory of the country. 

I shall have to mention a similar custom still pre- 
vailing at the present day in the province of Skluniyd, 
which belonged to that part of the empire called 
Yen', while the dynasty of the Muniydrna probably 
descended from the Berber race. Every newly elected 
^Idniydraa, still at the present day, is in duty bound 
to remain for seven days in a cave hollowed out by 
nature, or by the hand of man, in the rock behind 
the place of sepulchre of the former Miiniydma, in the 
ancient town of Gtirarnasak, although it is quite de- 
serted at present, and does not contain a living soul. 

But that not only the royal family, but even a great 
part of the whole nation, or rather one of the nations 
which were incorporated into the Bdrnu empire, was 
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of Bet Ber origin, is still clear so late as the time of 
Edris Alawdino, that is to say, only two centuries and 
a half ago; for in the report of his expeditions, con- 
stant mention is made of the Berber tribes (“ kab^il 
el Berdber”) as a large component part of his army, 
and constantly two parts of this arifiy ar© distin- 
guished as the Reds, “ cl A'lihmar,” and the Blacks, 
“e’Sdd.”* 

This part of the population of Bdrnu has separated 
from the rest, I suspect, in consequence of the policy 
of 'Ah', the son and successor of Haj 'Omdr, a very 
warlike prince, who, in the second half of the 17 th 
century, waged a long war with A'gades. 

Viewed in the light thus shed by past history, the 
continual and uninterrupted warlike expeditions made 
by the Tawdrek at the present time against the north- 
ern regions of Bdrnu and against Kdnem hssume quite 
a new and far more interesting chameter. 

Now if it be objected that the Kandri or Bdrnu 
language does not appear to contain any Berber ele- 
ments f (which indeed it does not), I have only to 

* Makrizi says of the inhabitants of ICtlnem in general, that they 
•were moldthemfm ; that is to say, they covered their faces with a 
litham. The names of towns like Berberwd and others may be also 
mentioned here. Compare Leo’s expression — “Negri e Bianchi.” 

f In the vocabulary of the Kanuri language, a few words may 
easily be discovered which have some relation to the Berber lan- 
guage, the most remarkable amongst which seems to me the term 
for ton, “ meghd,” which is evidently connected with the Tem4- 
shight word “ merau,” or rather “ meghad }” but the grammar is 
entirely distinct, and approaches the Central Asiatic or Turanian 
stock. 
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adduce the exactly parallel example of the Buldla, 
a brother dynasty of the Bdrnu royal family, de- 
scended from the same stock, who, having settled 
and founded a dynasty among the tribe of the Kiika, 
in the territory of Fittri, still continued to speak their 
native language, that is the Kaniiri, in the time of 
Leo*, but have now entirely forgotten it, adopting 
the language of the people over whom they ruled ; 
and similar examples are numerous. 

A second point which deserves notice is, that the 
Kainiri even at the present day call people in ge- 
neral, but principally their kings, always after the 
name of their mother, and that the name of the 
mother’s tribe is almost continually added in the 
chronicle as a circumstance of the greatest impor- 
tance. Thus the famous king Diinama ben Selmaa is 
known in B6rnu generally only under the name of 
Dibaldmi, from the name of his mother Dibala ; 
and the full form of his royal title is Dibaldmi 
Diinama Selmami, his mother’s name, as the most 
noble and important, preceding his individual name, 
which is followed by the name derived from his 
father. It is also evident, even from the dry and 
jejune report of the chronicle, what powerful in- 
fluence the Walide or “ Mdgira ” — this is her 
native title — exercised in the affairs of the king- 

* Leo, wlicii he says that the language of Gaoga is identical 
with the Bdrnu language, docs not speak of the language of the 
whole nation^ but only of that of the ruling tribe, the Buhila. 
But of this interesting fact I shall say more on another occasion. 

VOL. II. T 
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dom; I need only mention the examples of Giimsu 
(“ gdmsii ” means the chief wife) Fasdmi, who im- 
prisoned her son Biri, when already for a 

whole year, and of A'aishad or 'Aisa, the mother of 
Edris, who for a number of years exercised sucli 
paramount authority, that in some lists, and even by 
many ulama at the present time, her name is in- 
serted in the list of tlie sovereigns of the country. 

These circumstances may be best explained by sup- 
posing that a kind of compromise took place between 
the strangers — Berbers, or rather Imoshagh (Ma- 
zigh) from the tribe of the Berdoa — and the tribe or 
tribes among wliom they settled, just in tlic same 
manner as we have seen that a stipulation of the 
same kind was probably made between the con- 
quering Kel-owi and the ancient inhabitants of Air 
of the Gdber race ; and the same circuhistances, with 
similar results, are observable in ancient times, in the 
relations subsisting between the Grecian colonists 
and the original inhabitants of Lycia. 

The most important among the indigenous tribes 
of Kanem are the Kiye or Beni Kiya, also men- 
tioned in the time of Edris Alawoma*, the ]\legli{'ir- 

or Thc'diacritic points 

over j in the word have been omitted in the copy of the 

chronicle which I forwarded to Leipaic, and Mr. Blau therefore 
reads “ Derw but where the name is mentioned by Iniiiin Ahmed 
the points are never omitted. However, where the country Dei'k or 
Berg is to be looked for I cannot say with any degree of certainty. I 

once thought that might bo “ the people of the shields,” 
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mah, who may possibly be identical with the Ghe- 
mdrmah, the Temdghera • (evidently a Berber name), 
the Ddbiri, the Kiinkuna, at present established in 
Kdrga, and finally the Tebu or Tubu, or rather 
Tedd. Of all these the last-named constituted by 
far the most important and most numerous tribe. 
To them belonged the mother of Diinama ben Hume, 
the most powerful of the older kings of Bdrnu, wlio 
appears to have thrice performed the pilgrimage to 
Mekka. Indeed it would seem that the real talisman 
wliich Dibaldmi Diinama Selmdmi spoiled consisted 
in the friendly relation between the Berauni or 
Kaniiri and the Tebu, which was so intimate that 
the name of Berauni, which originally belonged to 
the inhabitants of Bdrnu, is still at present the 
common name given by the Tawdrek to tlie Tebu ; 
or rather, the latter arc a race intimately related to 
the original stock of the Kanfiri, as must become 
evident to every unprejudiced mind that investigates 
their languagc.f 

or “ armed with shields,” like the Kancmbii at pi’esent ; but I have 
.satisfied myself that this is not the case. — The Kiyo still at the 
present day form the chief portion of the Koyam. 

* Kera, not Keraw, is the name of the 

place which Mr. Blau (p. 322 .) tries to identify with Kerawa, tlio 
old capital of Mandara. But this is evidently wrong. — There can 
be scarcely any doubt that the Temaghera have given their name 
to tlie province Demugherim or Damilgherim. The letter beginning 

the name was a h. 

t I shall say more on this subject in the historical introduction 
to my vocabularies. At present I can only refer the reader to a 
lew remarks which I have made on the relation between the mddi 

T 2 
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How powerful a tribe the Tedd were, is suffi- 
ciently shown by the length of the war which they 
carried on with that very king Dilnarna Selmami, 
and which is said to have lasted more than seven 
years. Indeed, it would seem as if it had been only 
by the assistance of this powerful tribe that the suc- 
cessors of Jil Shikomdmi were able to found the 
powerful dynasty of the Buldla, and to lay the 
foundation of the great empire called by I^eo Gaoga, 
comprehending all the eastern and north-eastern parts 
of the old empire of Kdnem, and extending at times 
ns far as Ddngola, so that in the beginning of the 
16th century it was larger than Bdrnu.* 1C von in 
the latter half of the 16th century, the Tcda appear 
to have constituted a large proportion of the military 
force of tlic Buldla in Kdnem ; and groat numbers 
of them arc said, by the historian of the powerful 
king Edris Alawdma, to have emigrated from Kdnem 
into B6rnu, in consequence of the victories obtained 
by that prince over the Buldla. At that time they 
seem to have settled principally in the territories of 
the Koydrn, a tribe very often mentioned in tlie book 

Teda (the T6bu language) and the KanViri, in a letter addrcssc<l 
to M. Lepsius, and published in Gumprecht’s Monatsberiehte 
(.Journal of the Geographical Society of Berlin), 18o4, vol. ii. p. 

The Tedil, together with the Kanuri, formed the stock called by 

Mukrizi (Zaghai) and by Mastidi. (Meadows I. 

xxxiii. p. 138.) 

• This, I think, is also the meaning of TjCO, when ho says (1. c. 
c* 7‘)> “ dominio del re di Borno, il quale no k la minore” (parte). 
But Leo wrote just at the time when B<5rnu was about again to rise 
to new splendour. 
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of Imdm Ahmed as forming part of the Bdrnu army, 
and with whom at present they are completely inter- 
mixed.* It is very remarkable, that neither by the 
chronicle, nor by the historian of Edris Alawdina, 
the large tribe of the Manga, which evidently formed 
a very considerable element in the formation of the 
Bbrnu nation, is ever onee mentioned. 

Wliile the tribes above enumerated were more or 
less absorbed by the empire of Kancrn, and, in the 
course of time, adopted the Mohammedan religion 
professed by its rulers, there was, on the other hand, 
a very numerous indigenous tribe which did not 
become amalgamated with the conquering element, 
but, on the contrary, continued to repel it in a hos- 
tile manner, and for a long time threatened its very 
existence. These were the “ Soy ” or “ S6,” a tribe 
settled originally in the vast territory inclosed to- 
wards the north and north-west by the koiniidugu 

* However, even in the time of Lucas (Proceedings of the Afric. 
Assoc., vol. i. p. 119.), great part at least of the Koyam were still 
living in Kdnem. The I'keli, or rather “ people of Pkeli,”j^^jlsl 
mentioned by Makrlzi, seem not to have constituted a separate tribe, 
although they had a chief or of their own, there being not the 

least doubt that they were the inhabitants of the celebrated place 

Ikoli, usually called Furtwa by the Hdrnu people, about 

which 1 siiall speak in the course of my journey to Kilnem. — -A 
peculiar tribe is mentioned frequently by the imam Ahmed as 
el Kenaniyin ; but 1 am not yet able to offer a well-established 
opinion with regard to them. — With regard to the Arabs who 
are mentioned several times in Imam Ahmed’s history, as a power- 
ful element in the population of ILlnem, I shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. 
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W4ube, erroneously called the Ycou, and towards the 
east by the Shdri, and divided, as it would seem, into 
several small kingdoms. 

This powerful tribe was not completely subjugated 
before tlie time of Edris AlawtSma, or the latter part 
of the 16th century ; and it might be matter of sur- 
prise that they are not mentioned at all by the 
chronicle before the middle of the 14th century, if 
it were not that even circumstanees and facts of the 
very greatest importance are passed over in silence 
by this arid piece of nomenclature. It would there- 
fore be very inconsistent to conclude from this silence, 
that before the period mentioned the princes of Kd- 
nem had never come into contact ■svith the tribe of 
the Soy ; the reason why the chronicle, sparing as 
it is of information, could not any longer pass them 
over in silence, was that in the space of three years 
they had vanquished and killed four successive kings. 
The xdaces mentioned in the list, where the first 
three of these princes Avere slain, cannot be iden- 
tified Avith absolute certainty ; but as for Ndnighdni, 
Avherc Mohammed ben ‘Abd Allah Avas killed, it cer- 
tainly lay close to, and probably in, the territory of 
the Soy. After this period we learn nothing Avith 
regard to this tribe until the time of Edn's Alawt^ina, 
although it seems probable that Edn's Nikalemi, the 
successor of Mohammed ben *Abd Allah, and the 
contemporary of Ebn Batdta, had first to gain a 
victory over the Soy, before he Avas able to sit down 
quietly upon his throne. 
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Altogether, in the history of B6rnu we can distin- 
guish the following epochs. First, the rise of poAver 
in Kanern, Njiraiye being the capital of the empire, 
silent and imperceptible till we see on a sudden, in the 
beginning of the 12th century, the powerful, prince 
Diinama ben Hum4 start forth under the impulse of 
Isidrn, wielding the strength of a young and vigorous 
empire, and extending his influence as far as Egypt. 
The acme, or highest degree of prosperity, of this 
period coincides with the reign of Dibaldmi Ddnama 
Selradmi, in the middle of the 13th century, during 
the prime of the dynasty of the Beni Hdfls in Tunis. 
But this reign already engendered the germs of de- 
cay ; for during it the two cognate elements of which 
the empire consisted, namely the Tcdaand the Kandri, 
were disunited, and it yielded too much influence to 
the aristocratical element, Avhich Avas represented by 
the tAvelve great offices, an institution which seems to 
deserve particular attention.* 

Tlie consequence Avas, that a series of civil Avars 
and regicides ensued, interrupted only by the more 
tranquil reign of Ibrahim Nikdlemi in the first half of 
the 14th century, which Avas folloAved, however, by 
the most unfortunate period of the empire, when the 
great native tribe of the Soy burst forth and killed 
four kings in succession. Then folloAved another 
respite from turmoil, just at the time Avhen Ebn 

* I shall say more of it in the chronological table, under the 
reign of Mohammed. 
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Batiita visited Negroland ; but the son of the very 
king who in the time of that distinguished traveller 
ruled over Bdrnu fell the first victim in the struggle 
that ensued with a power which had arisen from the 
same root, had gained strength during the civil wars 
of Bdrnu, and which now threatened to swallow it up 
altogether. Tliis was the dynasty of the Buldia, 
which, originating with the fugitive B6rnu prince Jil 
ShikomiSmi, had established itself in the district of 
Fittri over the tribe of the Kiika, and from thence 
spread its dominion in every direction till, after a 
sanguinary struggle, it conquered Kanem, and forced 
the Kaiuiri dynasty to seek refuge in the western 
provinces of its empire, about the year 1400 of our 
era. 

The Bdrnu empire (if we may give the name of 
empire to the shattered host of a belligerent tribe 
driven from their home and reduced to a few military 
encampments) for the next seventy years seemed 
likely to go to pieces altogether, till the great king 
'All Dunamdmi opened another glorious period ; for 
having at length mastered the aristocratical clement, 
Avhich had almost overwhelmed the monarchy, he 
founded as a central point of government a new ca- 
pital or “ birni,” Ghasr<5ggomo, the empire having 
been without a fixed centre since tlie abandonment of 
Isjimiye. It Avas in his time that Leo Africanus 
visited Negroland, where he found the Buldla empire 
(Gaoga) still in the ascendant : but this was changed 
in the beginning of the 16th century, even before 
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the publication of his account; for in the hundred 
and twenty-second (lunar) year from the time when 
’Omdr was compelled to abandon his royal seat in 
Njimiye, ceding the rich country of Kdnem, the very 
nucleus of the empire, to his rivals, the energetic king 
Edris Katakarmdbi entered that capital again with his 
victorious army, and from that time down to the be- 
ginning of the present century Kdncra has remained 
a province of Bdrnu, although it was not again made 
the scat of government. 

Altogether the 16th century is one of the most 
glorious periods of the Bdrnu empire, adorned as it is 
by such able princes as the two Edris’ and Mohammed, 
while in .Western Negroland the great Sdnghay empire 
went to pieces, and was finally subjugated by Mulay 
Ilamcd el Mansiir, the emperor of Morocco. Then fol- 
lowed a quieter period, and old age seemed gradually 
to gain on the kingdom, while pious and peaceful 
kings occupied the throne, till in the middle of the 
last century the energetic and enterprising king ‘Ali 
‘Omdrmi began a violent struggle against that very 
nation frpjtn which the Bdrnu dynasty had sprung, but 
which had now become its most fearful enemy — the 
Imdshagh or Tawdrek. He made great exertions in 
every direction ; but Iiis efforts seem to have resembled 
the convulsions of death, and being succeeded by an 
indolent king, for such was Ahmed, the fatal hour 
which was to accomplish the extinction of the dy- 
nasty of the Sdfuwa rapidly approached. At last, 
when the very centre of the empire had already fallen 
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a. prey to a new nation which had started forth on a 
career of glory, the Fdlbe or Fellata, there arose a 
stranger, a nationalized Arab, who, in saving the last 
remains of the kingdom, founded a new dynasty, that 
of the KAnemfyin, which, after having shone forth very 
brightly under its founder, was recently reduced by 
civil discord, and seems now destined to a premature 
old age. 

Having here oftered this general view of the em- 
pire of B6rnu, I refer for particulars to the appended 
chronological tables, which I trust, although very im- 
perfect, particularly in the beginning, Avill yet form a 
sufficient groundwork wherewith to begin more pro- 
fitable inquiries into the history of those regions 
than have been hitherto made. 
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THE CAPITAL OF BO'BNU. 

Having endeavoured to impart to the reader a 
greater interest in the country, by relating its former 
history, as far as I was able to make it out, I shall 
now give an account of my stay in Kiikawa before 
setting out on my journey to Adamdwa. 

Regarding Kiikawa only as the basis of ray further 
proceedings, and as a necessary station already suf- 
ficiently known to the European public by the long 
stay of the former expedition, I endeavoured to collect 
as much information as possible with regard to the 
surrounding countries. Two of my friends were dis- 
tinguished by a good deal of JMohammedan learning, 
by the precision with Avhich they recollected the 
countries they had wandered througli, and by digni- 
fied manners ; but they difiered much in character, 
and were inclined to quarrel with each other as often 
as they happened to meet in my house. 

These two men, to wliom I am indebted for a great 
deal of interesting and precise information, were 
the Arab Ahmed bcl Mejiib, of that division of the 
tribe of the WeMd bu-Seba who generally live in 
the Wadi Sdkiyct el Hamra, to the south of Morocco, 
and the Piillo Ibrahim, son of the Sheikh el Mukhtdr, 
in Kahilide on the Senegal, and cousin of the late 
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Mohammed el Amin, the energetic prince of Fiita- 
TtSro. Ahmed had travelled over almost the wliole 
of Western Africa, from Argum on the ocean as far as 
Bagirmi, and had spent several years in Adamdwa, of 
which country he first gave me an exact description, 
especially with regard to the direction of the rivers. 
He was a shrewd and very intelligent man ; yet he 
was one of those Arabs who go round all tlic courts of 
the princes of Negroland, to whatever creed or tribe 
they may belong, and endeavour to obtain from them 
all they can by begging and by the parade of learning. 
I esteemed him on account of his erudition, but not in 
other respects. 

Quite a different person was the Piillo Ibrahim — a 
very proud young man, fully aware of the ascendancy, 
and strongly marked with the distinguishing cliaracter, 
of the nation to which he belonged. He had per- 
formed the pilgrimage to Mekka, crossing the whole 
breadth of Africa from west to eastj fpom^warm reli- 
gious feeling mixed up with a little ambljtion,- as he 
Icnew that such an exploit would raise hini highly in 
the esteem of his countrymen, and secure to him a 
high position in life. He had been two years a hostage 
in Nder (St. Louis), and kncAv something about the 
Europeans. It had struck him that the French wore 
not so eager in distributing bibles as the Englisli, 
■while he had truly remarked that the former were 
very sensible of the charms of the softer sex, and 
very frequently married the pretty daughters of the 
Dembasega. He obtained from me, first the Zabiir, 
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or the Psalms of David, which even the Arabs esteem 
very highly, and would esteem much more if they 
were translated into a better sort of Arabic, and after- 
wards the whole Bible, which he wished to take with 
him on his long land-journey. 

The Arabs and the Fiilbe, as is well known, are in 
almost continual warfare all along the lino from the 
Senegal as far as Tiinbdktu; and it was most in- 
teresting for me to see him and Ahmed in violent 
altercation about the advantages of their respective 
nations, while* I was thereby afforded an excellent 
means of appreciating their reports with regard to the 
state of the tribes and countries along the Senegal. 
The way in which they began to communicate to me 
their information was in itself expressive of their re- 
spective characters, Ahmed protesting that, before he 
dared to communicate with me, he was compelled to 
ask the permission of the viisier, while Ibrahim laughed 
at him, declaring that he felt himself fully authorized 
to give me any information about Negroland. Ibra- 
him became an intimate friend of mine, and took a 
lively interest in me, particularly commiserating my 
lonely situation in a foreign country, far from home, 
without the consolations of female companionship. 

As an example of the risks which European tra- 
vellers may incur by giving medicines to natives to 
administer to themselves at home, I will relate the 
following incident. Ibrahim told me one day that he 
wanted some cooling medicine ; and I gave him two 
strong doses of Epsom salts, to use occasionally. 
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He then complained the following day that he was 
suflFering from worms ; and when I told him that the 
Epsom salts would not have the effect of curing this 
complaint, but that worm-powder would, he begged 
me to give liim some of the latter ; and I gave him 
three doses to use on three successive days. How- 
ever, my poor friend, though an intelligent man, 
thought that it might not be amiss to take all this 
medicine at once, viz. four ounces of Epsom salts and 
six drachms of worm-powder ; and the reader may ima- 
gine the effect which this dose produced upon a rather 
slender man. Unfortunately, I had just taken a ri<lc 
out of the town ; and he remained for full two days 
in a most desperate state, while his friends, who had 
sent in vain to my house to obtain my assistance, were 
lamenting to all the people that the Christian had 
killed their companion, the pious pilgrim*. 

Ilesides these two men, there were many interest- 
ing strangers at that time in Kiikawa, from whom 
I learnt more or less. Some of them I shall here 
mention, as their character and story will afford 
the reader a glance at one side of life in Negro- 
land. A man who had performed travels of an 
immense extent, from Khdrasdn ‘in the east as far as 
Sansandi in the west, and from Tripoli and Morocco 
in the north as far as Asianti and Jenakhera and 
Ferti't towards the south, would have been of great 
service, if he had preserved an exact recollection oF 
all the routes which he had followed in his devious 
wanderings ; but as it was, I could only gather from 
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liim some general information, the most interesting 
part of which had reference to M6si or rather More, 
a large and populous country known by name al- 
ready, from Sultan Bello’s curious communications to 
Captain Clapperton, but always misplaced in the maps, 
and its capital W6ghodogh<5. 

This enterprising man, who generally travelled as 
a dervish, had gone from Sofara on the Mdyo ball6o 
or Niger, between Haradalldhi and Sdgo, across a 
most unsettled, country, to Wdghodoghd ; but he 
Avas unable to give me any precise details with re- 
gard to it, and I never met another person who had 
travelled this dangerous route, fie had also tra- 
velled all along the pagan states to the south of Ba- 
girmi and Waday, and advised me strongly, if it 
Avere my plan to penetrate to the upper Nile (as, 
indeed, I then intended, notwithstanding my total 
Avant of means), to adopt the character of a dervish, 
Avhich he deemed essential for my success. But 
Avhile such a character might, indeed, insure general 
success, it would preclude the possibility of making 
any accurate observations, and Avould render neces- 
sary the most painful, if not insupportable, privations. 
And on the Avhole this poor felloAV Avas less fortunate 
than I ; for in the year 1 854 he was slain on that 
A’cry route from Ydla to Kiikawa Avhich I myself had 
tAvicc passed successfully. lie Avas a native of Bagh- 
dad, and called himself Sherif Ahmed el Baghdddi. 

There Avas another singular personage, a native of 
Sennar, Avho had been a clerk in the Turkish army, 
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but, as malicious tongues gave out, had been too 
fond of the cash intrusted to his care, and absconded. 
He afterwards resided some years in WadAy, wlicrc 
he had drilled a handful of the sultan’s slaves, had 
come to this kingdom to try his fortune, and was 
now about to be sent to Waday by the sheikh of 
Bdrnu, as a spy, to see if the prince of that country 
had still any design of recommencing hostilities. 
From all persons of this description a traveller may 
learn a great deal ; and, intriguing fellows as they 
generally are, and going from court to court spread- 
ing reports everywhere, prudence reepaires that he 
should keep on tolerably good terms with them. 

Most interesting and instructive was a host of 
pilgrims from different parts of Miisena or Melle, partly 
Fiilbe, partly Sdnghay, who having heard of the white 
man, and of his anxiety to collect information respect- 
ing all parts of the continent, came rei)oatedly to me 
to contribute each his share. 1 used to regale them 
with coffee, while they gave me ample opportunities of 
comparing and testing their statements. The most 
interesting and best informed amongst them were 
lJu-Bakr, a native of llamdallahi, the c.'ipital of the 
sheikh (seklio) Ahrnedu ben Ahrnedu, who having 
made a pilgrimage to Mekka, had long resided in Ye- 
man, and was now returning homeward with a good 
deal of knowledge j and another cheerful and siinple- 
hearted old man from SA on the Isa or Niger, between 
llamdallAhi and Timbuktu. Indeed, as the report 
of Ahmed bel Mejub about AdaraAwa had confirmed 
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me in my detfenftinatibta tb sicrifice everything in 
ordw to visil cotihtry 4s soon as possible, so 
the manifold information of these people with respect 
to the countries on the middle coarse of the so- 
called Niger excited in ihe a most ardent desire to'^ 
execute the desij^, previously bu^ vaguely enter- 
tained, of accomplishing also a journey westward to 
Timbuktu. * . . 

Among my B6mu friends at this time, the most 
instructive were Shitima Makar^mma and A'm- 
sakay. The- former, who had been a courtier under 
the old dynasty, and who had saved his life by his 
intrigues, was a veiy intelligent old man, but an 
acknowledged rascal, to whom unnatural vices, which 
seem in general entirely unknown in these regions, 
were imputed. Nevertheless he was the only man 
who was master of all the history of the old dynasty ; 
and he spoke the Kandri language with such ex- 
quisite beauty as T have never heard from any- 
body else# He had two very handsome daughters, 
whom he aUcceeded in marrying, one to the vizier and 
one to his adversary, ‘Abd e' Rahmdn ; but in De- 
cember 1853 he was executed, together with the 
vizier, but oii to^ly different grounds, as having 
long forfeited his life. Quite a difierent sort of man 
was A^msakay, a simple Kdnemma chief, who has 
been represented in one of my sketches.- He had 
foi^erly distinguished himself by his expeditions 
against thn Bddduma, till those enterprising island- 
ers succeeded in conciliating him by the gift of one 
VOL. II. u 
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ol their handsome daa^^tera for a wife, when he be- 
came half settled amongst them* * ^ 

1 had also some interestii^ pagan . intructors, 
amdng whom I. will •only mention Agid Burku, a 
very handsome youth, but whp had undergone the 
horrible process ^of castration. The abolition of this 
practice in the Mohammedan world ought to be the 
first object of Christian governments and mission- 
aries, not merely on account of the unnatural and 
desecrated state to which it reduces a human be- 
ing, but on account of the dreadful character of 
the operation itself, which, in these countries at 
least, is the reason why scarcely one in ten survives 
it. With extreme delight Agid Biirku dwelt upon 
the unconstrained nudity in which his countrymen 
indulged, and with great ndiveU described a custom 
of the pagans, which is identical with a custom of 
the civilized Europeans, but is an abomination in 
the eyes of every Mohammedan. He had wandered 
about a good deal in the southern provinces of 
Bagirmi and Waddy, and* gave me the first infor- 
mation about the interesting mountain-^oup near 
Kdnga Matdya. 

But I must principally dwdl upon my relations to 
the vizier el Hdj Beshir ben Ahmed Tirdb, upon 
whose benevolent disposition the whole success of 
the mission depended, as he ruled entirely the mind 
of the sheikh, who was more sparing of words^yfend 
less intelligent. 

Mohammed el Beshir, being the son of the most 
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influential man in’ B6rnti after the sheikh, enjoyed 
all the advantages which such a position could offer 
for the cultivation of his mind, which was by nature 
of a superior csist. He had gone on a pilgrimage to 
Mekka in the year 1843, by way of Ben-Gh4zi, when 
he had an opportunity both of showing the Arabs near 
the coast that the inhabitants of the interior of the 
continent are superior to the beasts, and of getting a 
glimpse of a higher state of civilization than he had 
been able to observe in his own country. 

Having thus learned to survey the world collec- 
tively from a nevt point of view, and with an increased 
eagerness after everything foreign and marvellous, he 
returned to his native country, where he soon had an 
opportunity of proving his talent, his father being 
slain in the unfortunate battle at Kiisuri, and Sheikh 
'Omdr, a fugitive in his native country, having much 
need of a faithful ccyansellor in his embarrassed sitji- 
atioh. The sheikh was beset by a powerful and vic- 
torious host^ encamping in the largest of the towns of 
his kingdom, while the party of the old dynasty was 
rising againj and not only withdrawing from him the 
best forces 'wherewith to face the enemy, but threaten- 
ing his very existence, at the same time that a brother 
was standing in fierce rivnlry to him at the head of a 
numerous army. Sheikh 'Om4r was successful, the host 
of Waddy was obliged to withdraw, and, abandoning 
the purpose for which they had come, namely, that of 
re-establishing the old dynasty, commenced a difficult 
retreat of many hundred miles at the beginning of the 
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rainy season ; tbe partisans of the old dynasty were en- 
tirely crushed, the last prince of that family slain, the 
residence of the sultans levelled to the ground, and even 
thd remembrance of the old times was almost effaced. 
There remained to be feared only his brother 'Abd e’ 
Kahm^n. *Abd e* Rahmdn was a good soldier, but a 
man of a very loose and violent character. AVlien a 
youth he had committed all sorts of violence and in- 
justice, carrying off young brides by force, to indulge 
his passions: he was besides a man of little intelli- 
gence. Being but a few months younger than 'Omdr, 
lie thought himself equally entitled to the succession ; 
and if once admitted into a high position in the em- 
pire, he might be expected to abuse his influence on 
the very first opportunity. 

Sheikh ‘Omdr, therefore, could not but choose to 
confide rather in the intelligent son of his old min- 
ister, the faithful companion in the field and coun- 
sellor of his father, than in his own fierce and jealous 
brother ; and all depended upon the behaviour of 
Hdj Beshir, and upon the discretion wth which lie 
should occupy and maintain his place as first, or 
rather only minister of the kingdom. Assuredly his 
policy should have been to* conciliate, as much as 
possible, all the greater “kokandwa” or courtiers, in 
order to undermine the influence of ‘Abd e’ Rahmdn, 
whom it might be wise to keep at a respectfi! dis- 
tance. But in this respect the vizier seems to have 
made great mistakes, his covetousness blindin|: him 
to his principal advantages ; for covetous he ccr- 
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tainly was — first, from the love of possessing, and also 
in order to indulge his luxurious disposition, for he 
was certainly rather “ kamdma,” that is to say, ex- 
tremely fond of the fair sex, and had a harim of from 
three to four hundred female slaves. 

In assembling this immense number of female 
companions for the entertainment of his leisure hours, 
he adopted a scientific principle ; in fact, a credulous 
person might suppose that he regarded his harim only 
from a scientific point of view; — as a sort of ethno- 
logical museum — doubtless of a peculiarly interesting 
kind — which he had brought together in order to im- 
press upon his memory the distinguishing features of 
each tribe. I have often observed that, in speaking 
with him of the different tribes of Negroland, he was 
at times struck with the novelty of a name, lamenting 
that he had not yet had a specimen of that tribe in his 
harim, and giving orders at once to his servants to 
endeavour to procure a perfect sample of the missing 
kind. I remember, also, that on showing to him one 
day an illustrated ethnological work in which he 
took a lively interest, and coming to a beautiful 
picture of a Circassian female, he told me, with an 
expression, of undisguised satisfaction, that he liad a 
living specimen of that kind ; and when, forgetting 
the laws of Mohammedan etiquette, I was so indis- 
cree|i as to ask him whether she was as handsome as 
the picture, he answered only with a smile, at onco 
punishing and pardoning my indiscreet question. 
1 must also say that, -notwithstanding the great 
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numl^T and variety of the women who shared his 
attention, he seemed, to take a hearty, interest in 
each of them ; at least I remember that he grieved 
most sincerely for the loss of one , who died in the 
winter of 1851* Poor H4j Beshijrl He was put 
to death in the last month of 1853, leaving seventy- 
three sons alive, not counting the daughtcra, and the 
numbers of children which may be supposed to die in 
such an establishment without reaching maturity. 

But to return to his political character, I said 
that he neglected to attach to himself the more 
powerful of the courtiers, with whose assistance he 
might have hoped to keep the rival brother of Sheikh 
'Omdr at some distance ; indeed, he even alienated 
them by occasional, and sometimes injudicious use of 
his almost unlimited power, obliging them, for in- 
stance, to resign to him unhandsome female slave or a 
fine horse. If he had possessed great personal cou- 
rage and active powers, he might have mastered cir- 
cumstances and kept his post, notwithstanding the 
ill-will of all around him ; but he wanted those qua- 
lities, as the result shows : and yet, well aware of the 
danger which threatened him, he was always on his 
guard, having sundry loade<J pistols and carbines 
always around him, upon and under his carpet. 
Shortly before I arrived, an arrow had been shot 
at him in the evening, while he was sitting in his 
courtyard. 

1 have peculiar reason to thank Providence for having 
averted the storm which was gathering over his head 
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during my stay in Bdrnu, for my intimacy with him 
might very easily have involved roe alsoin the calamities 
which befell him.* Hovrever, I repeat that altogether 
he was a most excellent, kind, 4iberal, and just man, 
and might have donehnuch good to the country, if he 
had been -less selfish and more active. He was incapable, 
indeed, of executing by himself any act of severity, 
such as in the unsettled state of a semi>barbarous 
kingdom may at times be necessary ; and, being 
conscious of his own mildness, he left all those 
matters to a man named Lamino, to whom I gave 
the title of “ the shameless left hand of the vizier,” 
and whom I shall have frequent occasion to mention, 
I pressed upon the vizier the necessity of defending 
the northern frontier of Bdrnu against the Tawarek 
by more effectual measures than had been then adopt- 
ed, and thus retrieving, for cultivation and the peace- 
able abode of his fellow-subjects, the fine borders of the 
kom^dugu, and restoring security to the road to Fezzdn. 
Just about this time the Tawdrek had made another 
expedition into the border-districts on a large scale^ 
so that Kashdlla Beldl, the first of the war chiefs, 
was obliged to march against them ; and the road to 
Kan6, which I, with my usual good luck, had passed 
unmolested, had become so unsafe that a numerous 
caravan was plundered, and a well-known Arab mer- 
chant, the sherif el Ghdli, killed. 

I remonstrated with him on the shamefully neglected 
state of the shores of the lake, which contained the 
finest pasture-grounds, and might yield an immense 
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quantity of lice and cotton. He entered with spirit into 
ail my proposals; but in a short time all was for- 
gotten. He listened with' delight to what little his- 
torical knowledge I had of these countries, and in- 
quired particularly whether Kdnem had really bfeen in 
former times a mighty kingdom, or whether • it would 
be worth retaking. It was in consequence of these 
conversations that he began to take an interest in the 
former history of the country, and that the historical 
records of Edris Alawdma came to light ; but he would 
not allow me to take them into my hands, and I 
could only read over his shoulders. He was a very 
religious man ; and though he admired Europefnis 
very much on account of their greater accomplish- 
ments, he was shocked to think that they drank intoxi- 
cating liquora. However, 1 tried to console him by 
telling him that, although the Europeans were also 
very partial to the fair sex, yet they did not indulge 
in this luxury on so large a scale as he did, and 
that therefore he ought to allow them some other 
little pleasure. 

He was very well aware of the misery connected 
with the slave-trade ; for on his pilgrimage to Mekka, 
in the mountainous region ‘between Fczzdn and 
Ben-Ghdzi he had lost, in one night, forty of his 
slaves by the extreme cold, and he swore that he 
would never take slaves for sale, if he were to travel 
again. But it was more difficult to make him sen- 
sible of the horrors of slave-hunting, although, when 
accompanying him on the expedition to Miisgn, I 
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and Mr. Overwag urged this subject with more 
success, as the further progress of my narrative will 
show. He was very desirous to open a commerce 
Avith the English, although he looked with extreme 
suspicion upon the form of articles in which the 
treaty was proposed to be drawn up ; but he wished 
to forbid to Christians the sale of two things, viz. 
spirituous liquors and bibles. He did not object to 
bibles being brought into the country, and even given 
as presents ; but he would not allow of their being 
sold. But the difficulties which I had to contend 
with in getting the treaty signed will be made more 
conspicuous as my narrative proceeds. 

The most pressing matter which I had with the 
vizier in the first instance, after my arrival, was to 
obtain some money, in order to settle, at least partly, 
the just claims of the late Mr. Richardson’s servants, 
and to clear oflf debts which reflected little credit on 
the government which had sent us. I could scarcely 
expect that he would lend me the money without 
any profit, and was therefore glad to obtain it at the 
rate of 1000 cowries, or kiingona as they are called 
in Bdrnu, for a dollar, to be paid in Fezzan ; and I 
lost very little by the bargain, as the creditors, well 
aware of the great difficulty I was in, and acknow- 
ledging my desire to pay them off, agreed to receive 
for every dollar of the siim which they claimed, only 
1280 cowries, while in the market the dollar fetched 
a much higher price. Indeed it was m9lt grateful 
to my feelings to be enabled, on the 13th of April, 
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to distribute^among the eight creditors 70,000 shells ; 
and it was the more agreeable, as the more arro- 
gant among them, seeing my extreme poverty, had 
assumed a tone of great insolence towards me, which 
1 found it diiSicult to support in silence. Being 
now relieved a little in circumstances, I immedi- 
ately rid myself of the carpenter, the grandiloquent 
Son of Jerusalem, and sent him away.* He died 
on the road before reaching Miirsuk — a fact which 
the natives attributed to the curse which I had 
given him for having stolen something from ray 
house. 

My household now became more comfortable. 
Already, on the- 10th ,of April, late in the even- 
ing, I had removed ray quarters from the large 
empty courtyard in the eastern town, or billa 
gcdfbe, to a small clay house in the western, or billa 
futebe. 

This dwelling consisted of several small but neatly- 
made rooms, and a yard. Afterwards we succeeded in 
obtaining in addition an adjoining yard, which was 
very spacious, and included several thatched huts j 
and all this together formed “ the English house,” 
which the sheikh was kind enough to concede to the 
English mission as long as anybody should be left 
there to take care of it. 

Its situation was very favourable, as will be seen 
from the plan a few pages further on, being situated 
almost in^he middle of the town, and neverthe- 
less out of the way of the great thoroughfares ; 
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“THE ENGLISH HOUSE.” 

t]ie internal arrangement is shown in the annexed 
woodcut. 



1. Sogffa» or " BOrrf chtaiiabOt” into which a person coming from the small yard 
before the hoase drat enters through tho principal gate. In the corner there is a 
spacious clay beiich> ** ddgali, raised three feet from the ground. 

2. Small open courtyard, with a very due chc^ia or caoutchouc-tree (3.), in which 
we had generally a troop monkeys, while at the bottom a couple of squirrels 
{Scimrus') were living in a b<de. 

4. A second courtyard with a henhouse. (5.) 

0. Inner segffa, whore, in the beginning, the servants loitered, and which was 
afterwards changed into a simple dining-room. Here generally the water*jars 
'were kepL 

7. Small courtyard, with water-jar. 

8. Inner room, where I used to live, and afterwards Mr. Vogel. 

9. Inner large courtyard, where^ in the corner, the kitchen was establiahed, 

10. Room with a large claybank, where Mr. Overweg used to recline in the day* 
time. 
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1 immediately took possession of the room No. 8.^ 
which, although very small, was altogether the best, 
and was very cool during the hot hours of the day. 
Mr, Vogel too, when he afterwards arrived, immedi- 
ately fixed upon this room. There was a most splendid 
kdrna-tree in the neighbouring courtyard, which spread 
its shade over the terrace of this room, and over part 
of the small courtyard in front of it. In our own 
yard we had only a very fine specimen of a chedia or 
caoutchouc-tree (in the first yard, No. 3.), which was 
afterwards a little damaged by Mr. Overweg’s mon- 
keys, besides two very small kdrna-trees in the great 
yard around the huts Nos. 16 and 17. Having thus 
made myself as comfortable as possible, I began with- 
out delay to dig a well in the small court before the 
house, as we had to fetch the water from another 

11. Bedroom of Mr. Ovenveg, and afterwards of the Sappers, Corporal Church and 
Margiiire. 

12. Small back courtyard. 

1.3. Storeroom, 

14. Outer enclosure of groat courtyard in the beginning of our residence in Kiikawa. 
This wall we afterwards ptillod down, when wc obtained a very large yard for 
OUT horses and cattle. We, at times, had six horses a^d live or six cows, 

15. Very large well-built conical hut, with clay wall ami thatched roof. In tlin 
interior there were two spacious raised claybanks of the kind callcnl '‘clttgnli’^ 
and zinzin^ ’ and in the background a raised recess, separated by a wall two 
feet high, for luggage or corn. Tliis but I occupied during my last stay in 
Kukawa after my return fVom Timbuktu, whdli I built In front of it a largo 
shed with that sort of coarse mats called sfggedC 

16. Hut occupied by Maadi, a liberated slave, first in the sonice of Mr. Sicfiardson, 

afterwards in that of Mr. Uverweg, and Mr. Vogel’s head servant. Having 

been wounded in the service of the expedition, a small pension has been 
granted to him. 

17. ITut occupied by another servant. 

18. Place for our cattle. 

VJ. A well. The sandy soil, as I have said, obliged us to change the place of our 
well very often, and we hod groat trouble in ibis respect. 

20. A clayhouse which, during the latter part of our stay, fell to ruins. 
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well at some distance, which was much used by the 
people.’ My attempt caused some amusement to the 
vizier, who soon heard of it, and recognised in it a 
feature of the European character; for digging a 
well is ho small undertaking in Kiikawa, although 
water is to be found at only nine fathoms depth ; for 
the ground, consisting of loose sand under an upper 
thin layer of claj^, is very apt to fall in, while the 
slender boughs with which the shaft is upheld, 
offer but little resistance. We had a great deal of 
trouble with our well, not only in constantly repair- 
ing it, but in the course of our stay we were thrice 
obliged to change the spot and dig a new well alto- 
gether. We should have been glad to set an exam- 
ple to the natives by building up our shaft with 
bricks; but with our scanty means, or rather our 
entire want of means, we could scarcely think of un- 
dertaking such a costly work. At a later period ^Ir. 
Over^veg found a layer of shell lime in a spot of our 
courtyard, and got our house neatly whitewashed. 
The great point in this place is to protect oneself 
against the countless swarms of fleas which cover the 
ground, the best preservative being considered a fre- 
quent besmearing of the walls and the floor with cow- 
dung. The large white ant too is most troublesome ; 
and sugar particularly is kept with difficulty from 
its voracious attacks. Our rooms swarmed' also 
with bugs, “ bermdde,” but I am almost afraid that 
we ourselves imported them with bur books. The 
bug, however, in Bdrnu is not regarded as that nasty 
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insect ivhich ei^ates so ittuch loathing in civilized 
countries; on the contrary the native thinks its 
smdl aromatic. 

“My poor Kdtsena nag, the present of the extraordi- 
nary governor of that place, almost against iny expecta- 
tion, had successfully carried me as far as Kdkawa, 
but at that point it was quite exhausted, wanting at 
least some months’ repose. I was, therefore, without a 
horse, and was obliged at first to walk on foot, which 
was very tiyitig in the deep sand and hot weather. 
I had once entreated the vizier to lend me a horse, 
but Lamfno had in consequence sent me such a mise- 
rable animal that I declined mounting it. The sheikh 
being informed afterwards that I was bargaining for 
a horse, sent me one as a present ; it was tall and 
well-formed, but of a colour which I did not like, and 
very lean, having just come from the country where 
it had got no corn, so that it was unfit for me, as I 
wanted a strong animal, ready to undergo a great 
deal of fatigue. I was already preparing for my 
journey to Adamdwa, and having made the acquaint- 
ance of Mallem Katiiri, a native of Ydkoba, or rather, 
as the town is generally called, Ganin Bduchi, and an 
excellent man, who had accompanied several great 
ghazzias in that country, and particularly that most 
remarkable one of Amba-Sambo, the governor of 
ChAihba, as far as the Igbo country, at the Delta of 
the Niger, I hired him and bought for his use a 
strong good travelling horse. I bought sIto a 
tolerable pony for my servant, Mohammed ben Skd, 
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so that) having now three horses at my command, I 
entered with sj)irit upon my career as an explorer of 
Negroland. All this of course was done by contract- 
ing a few little debts. 

The vizier, who. was w^l aware of the difficulties 
and dangers attending my proposed excursion to 
Adamdwa, was rather inclined to send me to the 
Mdsgu country, whither it was intended to despatch 
an expedition under the command of Eashdlla Beldl ; 
but fortunately for me, and perhaps, also, for our 
knowledge of this part of the continent, the design 
was frustrated by an inroad of the Tawdrek, whicli 
demanded the presence of this officer, the most war- 
like of the empire. This incursion of the plundering 
Kindm was made by a considerable body of men ; 
who, having in vain tried to surprise some town on 
the frontier ’of Bdrnu, turned their march towards 
Kdnera, and went as far as Bdteli, where, however, 
they met with but little success. 

Having now a horse whereon to mount, I rode every 
day, either into the eastern town to pay a visit to the 
sheikh, or to the vizier, or roving around the whole 
circuit of the capita], and peeping into the varied 
scenes which the life of the people exhibited. The 
precincts of the tow^n with its suburbs are just as 
interesting, as its neighbourhood (especially during 
the months that precede the rainy season) is mo- 
notonous and tiresome in the extreme. Certainly, 
the arrangement of the capital contributes a great 
deal to the variety of the picture which it forms, laid 
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out as it is in two distinct towns, each surrounded 
with its wall, the one, occupied chiefly by the rich 
and wealthy, containing very large establishments, 
while the other, with the exception of the principal 
thoroughfare which traverses the town from west to 
east, consists of rather crowded dwellings, with nar- 
row winding lanes. These two distinct towns are 
separated by a space about half a mile broad, itself 
thickly inhabited on both sides of a wide open 
road which forms the connection between them, but 
laid out less regularly, and presenting to the eye a 
most interesting medley of large clay buildings and 
small thatched huts, of massive clay walls surround- 
ing immense yards, and light fences of reeds in a 
more or less advanced state of decay, and with a 


Explanation of Heferences in the Engraving on the preceding page, 

1, English house, of which a special plan is given on page 21)9. 

2, Palace, ** fdto niaibe,” of the sheikh, in the western town or billa fut^c, "with 

the mosque, ‘‘ indshidf,’* at the comer. 

S. Minaret of mosque, 

4. Square at the back of the palace, with a most beautiful caoutchouc*tree, the finest 

in Kiikawa. 

5. Dihida), or principal street. 

(>. Area before the southern gate where all the offal and dead bodies of camels and 
cattle, and sometimes even of slaves, are thrown, and which, during the rainy 
season, is changed into a large and deep pond. 

7. Palace of the sheikh in the eastern town, or billa-gedibe. 

8. Palace of the vizier el lldj Besbfr. 

9. House where 1 was first lodged on my arrival, aftei^vards occupied by Lamfno, 

the vizier’s head man. 

10. (The house west from this) Palace belonging to Abu-Bakr, the sheikh’s eldest 

and favourite son, with a very large caoutchouc-tree in front. 

11. House belonging to Abba Yusuf, second brother of the sheikh. 

12. Ilouso occupied during my later stay by Lammo. 

13. Hollows fVom whence the clay has been taken for building material, and 

which, during the rainy season, are changed into deep pools of stagnant 
water. 

14. Cemetery. 
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vapciety of colour, according to their age, from the 
brightest yellow down to the deepest black. All 
around these two towns there are small villages or 
clusters of huts, and large detached farms surrounded 
with clay walls, low enough to allow a glimpse from 
horseback over the thatched huts which they inclose. 

In this labyrinth of dwellings a man, interested in 
the many forms which human life presents, may rove 
about at any time of the day with the certainty of 
finding never-failing amusement, although the life of 
the Kamiri people passes rather monotonously along, 
with the exception of some occasional feasting. 
During the hot hours, indeed, the town and its pre- 
cincts become torpid, except on market-days, when 
the market-place itself, at least, and the road leading 
to it from the western gate, are most animated just 
at that time. For, singular as it is, in Kiikawa, as 
well as almost all over this part of Negroland, the 
great markets do not begin to be well attended till 
the heat of the day grows intense; and it is curious 
to observe what a difference prevails in this as well 
as in other respects between these countries and 
Ydruba, where almost all the markets are held in the 
cool of the evening. 

The daily little markets, or durriya, even in Kdkawa, 
are held in the afternoon, and are most frequented 
between the aser (Idsari) and the mughreb (almd- 
gribu) or sunset. The most important of these dur- 
riyas is that held inside the west gate of the billa 
fut6be ; and here even camels, horses, and oxen arc 
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sold in considerable numbers : but they are much 
inferior to the large fair, or great market, which i« 
held every Monday on the open ground beyond the 
two villages which lie at a short distance from the 
western gate. Formerly it was held on the road to 
Ngdmu, before the southern gate ; but it has been re- 
moved from thence, on account of the large pond of 
water formed during the rainy season in the hollow 
close to this gate. 

I visited the great fair, “ kdsukd leteninbe,” every 
Monday immediately after my arrival, and found it 
very interesting, as it calls together the inhabitants of 
all the eastern parts of B6rnu, the Shiiwa and the Ko- 
ydm, with their corn and butter, the former, though of 
Arab origin and still preserving in purity his ancient 
character, always carrying his merchandise on the 
back of oxen, the women mounted upon the top of it, 
while the African Koydm employs^the camel, if not ex- 
clusively, at least with a decided preference* ; the Kd- 
nembii with their butter and dried fish, the inhabit- 
ants of Mdkari with their tobes (the k6re berne); even 
Biidduma, or rather Yddina, are very often seen in 
the market, selling whips made from the skin of the 
hippopotamus, or sometimes even hippopotamus meat, 
or dried fish, and attract the attention of the spectator 
by their slender figures, their small handsome features 
unimpaired by any incisions, the men generally wear- 

* This custom, I think, confirms the opinion that the Koydm 
migrated from Kdncm into Bdrnu. They are expressly c^ed 
“dhel el biC 

X 2 
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ing a short black shirt and a small 8travr*hat, siini 
ikg4^va/’ their neck adorned with several strings of 
kiingona, or shells, while the women are profusely 
ornamented with strings of glass beads, and wear 
their hair in a very remarkable way, though not in 
so awkward a fashion as Mr. Overweg afterwards 
observed in the island Beldrigo. 

On reaching the market-place from the town the 
visitor first comes to that part where the various 
materials for constructing the light dwellings of the 
country are sold, such as mats, of three different 
kinds, the thickest, which I have mentioned above as 
lagara, then si'ggedi, or the common coarse mat made 
of the reed called kalkalti, and the bushi, made of 
dum-lcaves, or “ ngille,” for lying upon ; poles and 
stakes ; the framework, “ leggerd,” for the thatched 
roofs of huts, and the ridge-bearn or “ keskan siimo;” 
then oxen for slaughter, “ f<S dcbdtcriim,” or for carry- 
ing burdens, “knemu Idptcram;” furtlier on, long 
rows of leathern bags filled with corn, ranging far 
along on the south side of the market-place, with 
either “ kewa,” the large bags for the camel, a pair 
of which form a regular camel’s load, or the large 
“jerabu,” which is thrown across the back of the 
pack-oxen, or the smaller “ fdllim,” a pair of which 
constitutes an ox-load, “ kdtkun kndmube.” These 
long rows are animated not only by the groups of the 
sellers and buyers, with their weatherworn figures 
and tom dresses, but also by the beasts of burden, 
mostly oxen, which have brought the loads and which 
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are to carry back their masters to their distant dwell- 
ing places ; then follow the camels for sale, often as 
many as a hundred or more, and numbers of horses, 
but generally not first-rate ones, which are mostly 
sold in private. All this sale of horses, camels, &c., 
with the exception of the oxen, passes through the 
hands of the dil61nia or broker, who, according to 
the mode of announcement, takes his percentage from 
the buyer or the seller. 

The middle of the market is occupied by the dealers 
in other merchandise of native and of foreign manu- 
facture, the “ amagdi ” or tob from Uje, and the kdre, 
or r6bshi ; the fardsh, or “ fetkema,'’ and the “ sel- 
Ifima," the people dealing in cloths, shirts, turkedis, 
beads of all sizes and colours, leatherwork, coloured 
boxes of very different shape and size, very neatly 
and elegantly made of ox-hide. There are also very 
neat little boxes made of the kernel, or “ ndge,” of the 
fruit of the di'im-trce. Then comes the place where 
the kdmbuli disposes of his slaves. 

There arc only a few very light sheds or stalls 
(“kaudi”), erected here and there. In general, 
besides a few of the retail dealers, only the dilelma 
or broker has a stall,, which, on this account, is 
called dildllam ; and, no shady trees being found, 
both buyers and sellers are exposed to the "whole 
force of the sun^during the very hottest hours of the 
day, between eleven and three o’clock, wlften the 
market is most full and busy, and the crowd is often 
so dense that it is difficult to make one’s way through 
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it : for the place not being regularly laid out, nor the 
thoroughfares limited by rows of stalls, each dealer 
squats down with his merchandise where he likes. 
There are often from twelve to fifteen thousand 
people crowded together in the market ; but the noise 
is not very great, the Kanilri people being more sedate 
and less vivacious than the HAusawa, and not vending 
their wares with loud cries. However, the wanz^m 
or barber, going about, affords amusement by his con- 
stant whistling, “ kangddi.” In general, even amuse- 
ments have rather a sullen character in B<!>rnu ; and 
of course, in a place of business like the market, very 
little is done for amusement, although sometimes 
a serpent-tamer (“kadinia”) or a story-teller (“kos- 
golhna”) is met with. Also the luxuries offered to 
the people are very few in comparison with the va- 
rieties of cakes and sweetmeats in the market-places 
of Hdusa; and “ kolche” (the common sweet'ground- 
nut), “ gdngala” (the bitter groundnut), boiled beans 
or “ ngdlo,” and a few dry dates from the Tdbu 
country, are almost the only things, besides water 
and a little nasty sour milk, offered as refreshment 
to the exhausted customer. 

The fatigue which people have to undergo in pur- 
chasing their week’s necessaries in the market is all the 
more harassing, as there is not at present any stan- 
dard money for buying and selling ; for the ancient 
standaifl of the country, viz. the pound of copper, has 
long since fallen into disuse, though the name, “rotl,” 
still remains. The “ gdbagd,” or cotton-strips, which 
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then became usual, have lately begun to be sup- 
planted by the cowries or “ktlngona,” which have 
been Introduced, as it seems, rather by a speculation 
of the ruling people, than by a natural want of the 
inhabitants*, though nobody can deny that they are 
very useful for buying small articles, and infinitely 
more convenient than cotton strips. Eight cowries or 
kfingona are reckoned equal to one gdbagd, and four 
gdbagd, or two-and-thirty kiingona, to one rotL Then, 
for buying larger objects, there are shirts of all kinds 
and sizes, from the “ ddra,” the coarsesk and smallest 
one, quite unfit for use, and worth six rotls, up to the 
large ones, worth fifty or sixty rotls. But while 
this is a standard value, the relation of the rotl and 
the Austrian dollar f, which is pretty well current in 
Bdrnu, is subject to extreme fluctuation, due, I must 
confess, at least partly, to the speculations of the ruling 
men, and principally to that of my friend the Ildj 
Beshir. Indeed, I cannot defend Iiim against the 
reproach of having speculated to the great detriment 
of the public ; so that, when he had collected a great 
amount of kiingona, and wished to give it currency, 
the dollar would suddenly fiill as low as to five-and- 
forty or fifty rotls, while at other times it would 

* I shall have occasion to mention what an influence the intro- 
chictiun of cowries into Bdrnu, by draining the Iliiusa country of 
this article, has exercised upon the demand for cowries in Ydruba 
and on the coast in the years following 1849. W 

f The Austrian dollar, the “bu-ter,” though less in intrinsic vjjlue, 
is better liked in Burnu than the Spanish one, the ** bu medf a.” 
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fetcli as much as one hundred rotls, or three thou- 
sand two hundred Shells; that is, seven hundred 
shells more than in Kand, The great advantage of 
the market in Kand is, that there is one standard 
coin, which, if a too large amount of dollars be not on 
a sudden set in circulation, will always preserve the 
same value. 

But to return to the market. A small farmer who 
brings Jiis corn to the Monday market, or the “ kd- 
suku Icteninbo,” in Kiikaw^a, will on no account take 
his payment in shells, and will rarely accept of a dol- 
lar ; tlie |)erson, therefore, 'vvho wishes to buy corn, if 
he has only dollars, must first exchange a dollar for 
shells, or rather buy shells ; then with the shells he 
must buy a “ kiilgu,” or shirt ; and after a good deal 
of bartering lie may thus succeed in buying the corn, 
be it some kind of argiiin, wheat, or rice. However, 
these two latter articles are not always to be got, 
while more frequently they are only in small quanti- 
ties. The rice sold in Kiikawa is wild rice, the refuse 
of the elephants, and of a very inferior description. 

The fatigue to be undergone in the market 
is such that I have very often seen my servants 
return in a st^te of the utmost exhaustion. Most 

«r 

of the articles which are sold on the great Mon- 
day fair may also be found in the small afternoon 
markets or durn'ya, but only in small quantity, and 
at a higlip price, and some articles will be sought for 
there in vain. But while there is certainly a great 
deal of trouble in the market of Kdkawa, it must be 
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acknowledged Hhat the necessaries of life arc cheaper 
there than in any other place which I have visited in 
Central Africa, almost half as cheap again as in Kd- 
tsena and Sdkoio, a third cheaper than in Kand, and 
about a fourth cheaper than in Timbiiktu. About the 
cheapness of meat and corn in the latter place, which 
is indeed a very remarkable fact, and struck me with 
the utmost surprise when I first reached that cele- 
brated town, I shall speak in the proper place. But 
I must remark that dukhn, argiira iridro, or mil- 
let (^Pennisetuni typhoideuni), is in greater quantity, 
and therefore cheaper, in Kiikawa than the durra or 
sorghum, “ngaberi,”justasitisin Timbuktu andKan<S, 
while in Bagirmi durra is much cheaper. The ngd- 
beri of Bdrnu, however, particularly that kind of it 
which is called mati'ya, and which is distinguished by 
its whiteness, is most excellent ; and the “ seiiasin,” a 
kind of thin pancake prepared from this grain, is the 
lightest and best food for a European in this country. 

Of course the price of corn varies greatly according 
to the season, the lowest rates rulin^about a month 
or two after the harvest, when all the corn in the 
country has been thrashed, and the highest rates just 
about the harvest time. In general a dollar will 
purchase in Kiikawa three ox-loads, ‘‘kdtkun knd- 
mube,” of argiim ; a dollar and a half will buy a very 
good ox of about six hundred pounds’ weight; two dol- 
lars fetch a pack ox (“ kuemu”), or a milch-cow (“fiS 
mddarabe”) ; one dollar, two good sheep; from seven- 
teen to twenty rotls, a “t(Sndu” of butter, contain- 
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ing about four pounds’ weight. For wh^t and rice 
the general rule in Negroland is, that they fetch 
double the price of the native corn. Rice might 
seem to be indigenous in Central Africa, growing wild 
everywhere, as well in Bdghena, in Western Africa, 
as in Kdtoko or Bagirmi. Wheat, on the contrary, was 
evidenty introduced some hundred years ago, together 
with onions, the favourite food of the Arab, to the merits 
of which the native African is insensible, although 
it is a most wholesome article of diet in tliis climate, 
as I shall have repeatedly occasion to state. 

Of fruits the most common arc — the two sorts of 
groundnut, “kdlch^” and “gdngala,” the former of 
which is a very important article of food, though by 
no means on so large a scale as in the eastern parts of 
Adaradwa; the “bi'to,” the fruit of the hajilij or Bala- 
nites JEgyptiaca (which is so much valued by the 
Kandri that, according to a common proverb, a bito- 
tree and a inilch-cow are just the same, — “Ivdska 
bitowa fcwa mddarabe kal”) ; a kind of Phgsalis^ the 
native name of which I have forgotten ; the birgim, 
or the African plum, of which I shall sj)eak further on ; 
the kdrna, or the fruit of the JRhamnus lotus ; and the 
fruit of the ddm-palm, “ kirzim” or Cucifera Thebdica. 

Of vegetables, the most common in the market are 
— beans of various descriptions, which likewise form 
a very important article of food in many districts, cer- 
tainly as much as the third of the whole consumption ; 
onions, consumed in great quantity by the Ara]^, but 
not by the p^tives, who prefer to season their food 
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with the young leaves of the monkey-bread tree, “kalu 
kiika,” or the “ kards,” or with a sauce made from 
dried fish. There are no sweet potatoes and no yams 
in this part of B6rnu, the consequence of which is 
that the food of the natives is less varied than in 
Hdusa^ Kdbbi, or Ydruba. Yams are brought to this 
coimtry as rarities, and are given as presents to in- 
fluential persons. 

Camels sell at from eight to twenty dollars. When 
there is no caravan in preparation, a very tolerable 
beast may be bought for the former price ; but when 
a caravan is about to start, the best will fetch as much 
as twenty dollars — very rarely more ; and a good 
camel may always be had for about fifteen dollars. 
Some camels may be bought for four or five dollars 
each, but cannot be relied on. 

Very stiong travelling horses for servants were 
during my first visit purchasable for from six to eight 
dollars, while an excellent horse would not fetch more 
than thirty dollars; but in the year 1854 the price had 
risen considerably, in consequence of the exportation 
of horses, which had formerly been forbidden, having 
been permitted, and great numbers having been ex- 
ported to the west^ — chiefly to Miiniyo, Kdtsena, and 
Mdrddi. A first-rate horse of foreign race, however, 
is much dearer, and will sometimes fetch as much as 
three hundred dollars. I shall have another opportu* 
nity of speaking of the horses of Bdrnu, which is rather 
an interesting and important subject, as the breed is 
excellent, and, besides being very hapdsome and of 
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giCK^ l^iglit;, they bear fi^tigue marvellously -~a fact 
of whlc^ one of my own horses gave the best proof, 
hgving carried me during three years of almost in- 
cessant fatigue on my expedition to Kinem, to the 
Mtisgu country, to Baglrmi, to Timbuktu, and back to 
Kbii6, where my poor dear companion died in Decem- 
ber, 1854 : and let it be taken into consideration that, 
though I myself am not very heavy, I constantly car- 
ried with me a double-barrelled gun, one or two pairs 
of pistols, a quantity of powder and shot, several in- 
struments, my journals, and generally even my coffee- 
pot and some little provision. 

But to return to the picture of life wliich the town 
of Kiikawa j)resent8. With the exception of Mon- 
days, when just during the hottest liours of the day 
there is much crowd and bustle in the market-place, 
it is very dull from about noon till three o’clock in 
the afternoon ; and even during the rest of the day, 
those scenes of industry, which in the varied pano- 
rama of Jvand meet the eye, are here sought for in 
vain. Instead of those numerous dyeing-yards or 
mdrinsi full of life and bustle, though certainly also 
productive of much filth and foul odours, which spread 
over the town of Kand, there is oply a single, and a 
very poor mdrind in Khkaw'a ; no beating of tobes is 
heard, nor the sound of any other handicraft. 

There is a great difference of character between 
these two towns; and, as 1 have said above, the 
Bdrnu people are by temperament far more phleg- 
matic than those of Kand. The women in general 
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are much more ugly, with square short figures, large 
heads, and broad noses with immense nostrils, dis- 
figured still more by the enormity of a red bead or 
coral worn in the nostril. Nevertheless, they are 
certainly quite as coquettish, and, as far as I had 
occasion to observe, at least as wanton also, as the 
mope cheerful and sprightly H4usa women. I have 
never seen a Hdusa woman strolling about the streets 
with her gown trailing after her on the ground, 
the fashion of the women of Kukawa, and wear- 
ing on her shoulders some Manchester print of a 
showy pattern, keeping the ends of it in her hands, 
while she throws her arms about in a coquettish 
manner. In a word, their dress, as well as their 
demeanour, is far more decent and agreeable. 
The best part in the dress or ornaments of the 
Bornu women is the silver ornament (the “ fillla- 
falle kelab(i ”) which they wear on the back of the 
head, and which in taller figures, when the hair is 
plaited in the form of a helmet, is very becoming ; 
but it is not every woman who can afford such an 
ornament, and many a one sacrifices her better in- 
terests for this decoration. 

The most animated quarter of the two towns is the 
great thoroughfare, which, proceeding by the south- 
ern side of the palace in the western town, traverses it 
from west to east, and leads straight to the sheikh’s 
residence in the eastern town. This is the “ d<5ndal” 
or promenade, a locality which has its imitation, on 
a less or greater scale, in every town of the coun- 
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try. This road, during th^e whole day, is crowded by 
numbers of people on horseback and on foot; ,frec 
men and slaves, foreigners as well as natives, every 
one in his best attire, to pay his respects to the 
sheikh or his vizier, to deliver an errand, or to sue 
for justice or employment, or a present. I myself 
very often went along this well-trodden path — this 
highroad of ambition; but I generally went at an 
unusual hour, either at sunrise in the morning, or 
while the heat of the mid-day, not yet abated, de- 
tained the people in their cool haunts, or late at 
night, when the people were already retiring to rest 
or, sitting before their houses, beguiling their leisure 
hours with amusing tales or with petty scandal. 
At such hours I was sure to find the vizier or the 
sheikh alone ; but sometimes they wished me also to 
visit and sit with them, when they were accessible to 
all the people ; and on these occasions the vizier took 
pride and delight in conversing with me about mat- 
ters of science, such as the motion of the earth, or the 
planetary system, or subjects of that kind. 
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My stay in the town was agreeably interrupted by 
an excursion to Ngdrnu and the shores of the lake. 

Sheikh 'Oradr, with his Avhole court, left Thursday, 
Kilkawa in the night of the 23rd of April, April 24th. 
in order to spend a day or two in Ngdmu, where he 
had a tolerably good house ; and, having been in- 
vited by the vizier to go there, I also followed on the 
morning of the next day. This road to Ngdrnu is 
strongly marked with that sameness and monotony 
which characterize the neighbourhood of Kiikawa. At 
first nothing is seen but the melancholy “ kawo,” Ascle- 
pia8 procera or gigantea; then “ngille,” low bushes of 
Cucifera, appear, and gradually trees begin to enliven 
the landscape, first scattered here and there, further 
on forming a sort of underwood. The path is broad 
and well-trodden, bi,it consists mostly of deep sandy 
soil. There are/no villages on the side of the road, 
but a good many at a little distance. In the rainy 
season some very large ponds are formed by its 
side. Two miles and a half before the traveller 
reaches Ngdrnu the trees cease again, being only seen 
in detached clusters at a great distance, marking 
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the sites of villages, while near the road they give 
way to an immense fertile plain, where beans are 
cultivated, besides grain. However, this also is 
covered at this season of the year with the tiresome 
and endless Asclepias. Among the sites of former 
towns on the east side of the road is that of New 
Birni, which was built by the Sultan Mohammed, 
when residing in Berberuwd, about the year 1820, 
and destroyed by Hdj Bcshlr in the year 1847, and 
does not now contain a living soul. Farther on is 
a group of kitchen-gardens belonging to some gran- 
dees, and adorned with two or three most splendid 
tamariiid-trees, which in this monotonous landscape 
have a peculiar charm. 

It was about one o’clock in the afternoon when I 
entered Ng<Srnu, the town of “ the blessing.” The 
heat being then very great, scarcely ahybody was 
to be seen in the streets; but the houses, or rather 
yards, were full of people, tents having been pitched 
to accommodate so many visitora, while fine horses 
looked forth everywhere over the low fences, sa- 
luting us as we passed by. Scarcely a single clay 
house was to be seen, with the exception of the 
house of the sheikh, which lies at the end of the 
ddndal ; but nevertheless the town made the impres- 
sion of comfort and ease, and every yard was neatly 
fenced with new “ siggedi ” mats, and well shaded by 
kdrna-trees, while the huts were large and spacious. 

Having in vain presented myself at the house of 
the vizier, where the people wore all asleep, and wan- 
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dered about the town for a good while, I at length 
took up my quarters provisionally with some Arabs, 
till the cool of the afternoon aroused the courtiers 
from their long midday slumber, which they cer- 
tainly may have needed, inasmuch as they had been 
up at two o’clock in the morning. But even after 
I had the good fortune to see Beshi'r, I found 
it difficult to obtain quarters, and I was obliged to 
pitch my tent in a courtyard. 

Being tired of the crowd in the town, I mounted 
on horseback early next morning in order to refresli 
myself with a sight of the lake, which I supposed to 
be at no great distance, and indulged beforehand in 
anticipations of the delightful view which I fondly 
imagined was soon to greet rny eye. We met a good 
many people and slaves going out to cut grass for the 
horses; and leaving them to their work we kept on 
towards the rising sun. But no lake was to be seen, 
and an endless grassy plain without a single tree 
extended to the furthest horizon. At length, after 
the grass had increased continually in freshness and 
luxuriance, Ve reached a shallow swamp, the very 
indented border of which, sometimes bending in, at 
others bending out, greatly obstructed our progress. 
Having struggled for a length of time to get rid of 
this swamp, and straining my eyes in vain to discover 
the glimmering of an open water in the distance, I 
at length retraced my steps, consoling myself with the 
thought that 1 had seen at least some slight indication 

VOL. u. Y 
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oi the presence of the watery element, and which 
seemed indeed to be the only thing whioh was at 
present to be seen here. 

How different was this appearance of the country 
from that which it exhibited in the winter from 1854 
to 1855, when more than half of the town Of Ngdmii 
was destroyed by the water, and a deep open sea 
was formed to the south of this place, in which the 
fertile plain as far as the village of Ktkkiya lay buried. 
This great change seems to have happened in con- 
sequence of the lower strata of the ground, vrhich 
consisted of limestone, having given way in the 
preceding year, and the whole shore on this side 
having sunk several feet; but even without such a 
remarkable accident, the character of the Ts^d is 
evidently that of an immense lagoon, changing its 
border every month, and therefore incapable of being 
mapped with accuracy. Indeed, when 1 saw to-day 
the nature of these swampy lowlands surrounding 
the lake, or rather lagoon, I immediately became 
aware that it would be quite impossible to survey its 
shores, even if the state of the countries alx>und should 
allow us to enter upon such an undertaking. The 
only thing possible would be on one side to fix the 
furthest limit reached at times by the inundation of 
the lagoon, and on the other to determine the extent 
of* the navigable waters. 

Having returned to the town, I related to the 
vizier my unsuccessful excursion in search of the 
Tsdd, and he obligingly promised to send some horse- 
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men to conduct' me along the shore as far as Kdwa, 
whence I should return to the capital. 

The sheikh, with his court, having left g^tuniay, 
Ng6mu before the dawn of day, on his April 26 th. 

return to Kdkawa, I sent back my camel, with my 
two men 'also, by the direct road ; and then having 
waited awhile in vain for the promised escort, I went 
myself with Bu-Sad, to look after it, but succeeded 
only in obtaining two horsemen, one of whom was the 
Kash^lla Kdtoko, an amiable, quiet Kdnemma chief, 
who ever afterwards remained my friend, and the 
other a horseguard of the sheikh’s, of the name of 
Sdle. With these companions we set out on our excur- 
sion, going north-east; for due east from the town, 
as I now learned, the lagoon was at present at more 
than ten miles’ distance. The fine grassy plain seemed 
to extend to a' boundless distance, uninterrupted by 
a single tree, or even a shrub; not a living creature 
was to be seen, and the sun began already to throw a 
fiery veil over all around, making the vicinity of the 
cooling element desirable. After a little more than 
half an hour’s ride we reached swampy ground, and 
began to make our way through the water, often up 
to our knees on horseback. We thus came to the 
margin of a fine ^en sheet of water, encompassed 
with* papyrus and tall reed, of from ten to fourteen 
feet in height, of two different kinds, one called 
“m61e,” and the other *‘b6re,” or “b61e.” The mdle 
has a white tender core, which is eaten by the na- 
tives^ but to me seemed insipid ; the b<Sre has a head 
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like the common bulrush, and its stalk is triangu- 
lar. The thicket was interwoven by a climbing plant 
with yellow flowers, called “bdrbuje’* by the natives, 
while on the surface of the water was a floating plant 
called, very facetiously, by the natives, fdnna-billa* 
bdgo ” (the homeless fdnna). This creek Svas called 
“ Ngfruwd.” 

Then turning a little more to the north, and 
passing still through deep water full of grass, and 
most fatiguing for the horses, while it seemed most 
delightful to me, after my dry and dreary journey 
through this continent, we reached another creek, 
called “ Di'mbebdr.” Here I was so fortunate as to 
see two small boats, or “ mdkara,” of the Bddduma, 
as they are called by the Kaniiri, or Yddind, ns they 
call themselves, the famous pirates of the Tsdd. They 
were small flat boats, made of. the light and narrow 
wood of the “ fdgo,” about twelve feet long, and 
managed by two men each ; as soon as the men saw 
us, they pushed their boats off from the shore. They 
were evidently in search of human prey ; and as we 
had seen people from the neighbouring villages, who 
had come here to cut reeds to thatch their huts anew 
for the rainy season, we went first to inform them of 
the presence of these constant enemies of the inha- 
bitants of these fertile banks of the lagoon, that they 
might be on their guard ; for they could not see them, 
owng to the quantity of tall reeds with which the 
banks and the neighbouring land was overgrown. 

We then continued our watery march. The sun 
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Xas by this time very powerful ; but a very gentle 
cooling breeze came over the lagoon, and made the 
heat supportable.. We had water enough to quench 
our thirst — indeed more than we really wanted ; for 
we might have often drunk with our mouth, by stoop- 
ing down a little, on horseback, so deeply were we 
immersed. But the water was exceedingly warm, 
and full of vegetable matter. It is perfectly fresh, 
as fresh as water can be. It seems to have been 
merely from prejudice that people in Europe have 
come to*^ the conclusion that this Central African 
basin must either have an outlet, or must be salt. 
For I can positively assert that it has no outlet, and 
that its water is perfectly fresh. Indeed 1 do not 
see from whence saltness of the water should arise in a 
district in which there is no salt at all, and in which 
the herbage is so destitute of this element, that the 
milk of the cows and sheep fed on it is rather insipid, 
and somewhat unwholesome. Certainly, in the holes 
around the lagoon, where the soil is strongly im- 
pregnated with natron, and which are only for a 
short time of the year in connection with the lake, the 
water, when in small quantity, must savour of the pe- 
culiar quality of the soil; but when these holes are full, 
the water in themytikewise is fresh. 

While we rode along these marshy, luxuriant 
plains, large herds of “ kelara ” started up, bounding 
over the rushes, and sometimes swimming, at others 
running, soon disappeared in the distance. This is a 
peculiar Rind of antelope, which I have nowhere seen 
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but in the immediate vicinity of the lake. In colour 
and size it resembles the roe, and has a white belly. 
The keldra is by no means slender, but rather bulky, 
and extremely fat; this, however, may not bo a 
specific character, but merely the consequence of the 
rich food which it enjoys here. It may be' identical 
with, or be a variety of the Anlil(ype Arabica^ and the 
Arabs, and those of the natives who understand a 
little Arabic, call both by the same name, “ el Ariyel.” 

Proceeding onwards, we reached about noon an» 
other creek, which is used occasionally by*the Biid- 
duma as a harbour, and is called “ Ngdlbed.” Wc, 
however, found it empty, and only inhabited by 
nguriitus, or river-horses, which, indeed, live here 
in great numbers, snorting about in every direction, 
and by two species of crocodiles. In this quarter there 
are no elephants, for the very synple rehson that they 
have no place of retreat during the night ; for this 
immense animal (at least in Africa) appears to be 
very sensible of the convenience of a soft couch in 
the sand, and of the inconvenience of mosquitoes too; 
wherefore it prefers to lie down on a spot a little ele- 
vated above the swampy ground, whither it resorts for 
its daily food. On the banks of the northern part of 
the Tsdd, on the contrary, where i^ange of low sand- 
hills and wood encompasses the lagoon, we shall meet 
Avith immense herds of this animal. 

Ngdlbed was the easternmost point of our excur- 
sion ; and, turning here a little west fyom north, wc 
continued our march over drier pasture-grounds, 
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placed beyond tlie reach of the inundation, and, after 
about three miles, reached the deeplydndented and 
well-protected creek called “ Ngdmar4n.” Here I was 
most agreeably surprised by the sight of eleven boats 
of the Y4dind. Large, indeed, they were considering 
the ship-building of these islanders; but otherwise 
they looked very small and awkward, and, resting quite 
flat on the water, strikingly reminded me of theatrical 
exhibitions in which boats arc introduced on the 
stage. They were not more than about twenty feet 
long *, but seemed tolerably broad ; and one of them 
contained as many as eleven people, besides a good 
quantity of natron and other things. They had a 
very low waist, but rather a high and pointed prow. 
They are made of the narrow boards of the fdgo-tree, 
which are fastened together with ropes from the dum- 
palra, the holes being stopped with bast. 

The KAncmbd inhabitants of many neighbouring 
villages carry on trade with the islanders almost un- 
interruptedly, while elsewhere the latter are treated 
as most deadly enemies. Two parties of Kdnembii 
happened to be here with argi'irn or millet, which 
they exchange for the natron. They were rather 
frightened when they saw us, the Bddduina being 
generally regardyi as enemies; but the sheikh and 
his counsellors are well aware of this intercourse, and, 

* This certainly did not belong to the largest craft of the 
islanders ; for one of the boats which accompanied Mr. Overwog 
afterwards on his voyage on the lake was almost fifty feet long, 
and six and a half viride. 
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wanting either the spirit or the power to reduce those 
islanders to subjection, they roust allow their own 
subjects, whom they fail to protect against the con- 
tinual inroads of the Btidduina, to deal with the 
latter at their own discretion. It was roy earnest 
wish to go on board one of the boats, and to. examine 
their make attentively ; and, with the assistance of 
Kaslnilla K<itoko, who was well-known to the Biid- 
duina, I should perhaps have succeeded, if Bd-Sad, 
my Mohammedan companion, had not behaved like a 
madman : indeed I could scarcely restrain him from 
firing at tliese people, who had done us no harm. 
This Avas certainly a mere outbreak of fanaticism. 
AVhen the people in the boats saw my servant’s ex- 
cited behaviour, they left the shore, though numerous 
enough to overpower us ; and we then rode on > to 
another creek called Mdlleld, whence wo turned west- 
wards, and in about an hour, partly through water, 
partly over a grassy plain, reached Maduwdri. 

Maduwdri, at that time, was an empty sound for 
me — a name without a meaning, just like the names 
of so many other places at which I had touched on 
my wanderings ; but it was a name about to become 
important in the history of the expedition, to which 
many a serious renjembrance w£» to be attached. 
Maduwdri was to contain another ^ite roan’s grave, 
and thus to rank with Ngunituwa, 

AVhen I first entered the place from the side of the 
lake, it made a very agreeable impression upon me, 
as it showed evident signs of eiise and comfort, and, 
instead of being closely packed together, as roost of the 
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towns and villages of the Kaniiri are, it lay dispersed in 
eleven or twelve separate clusters of huts, shaded by 
a rich profusion of korna- and bi'to-trees. I w^as con- 
ducted by my companion, Kashdlla Kdtoko, to the 
house of Fiigo 'Ali. It was the house wherein Mr. 
Overweg, a year and a half later, was to, expire ; 
while Fdgo *Ali himself, the man who first contracted 
friendship with me, then conducted my companion 
on his interesting navigation round the islands of the 
lake, and who frequented our house, was destined to 
fall a sacrifice in the revolution of 1854. How dif- 
ferent was my reception then, when I first went to 
his house on this my first excursion to the lake, and 
wlien I revisited it Avitli Mr. Vogel in the beginning 
of 1855, wlien Fiigo ‘All’s widow was sobbing at my 
side, lamenting the ravages of time, the death of my 
companion^ and that of her own husband. 

The village pleased me so much that I took a 
long walk through it before I sat down to rest ; and 
after being treated most sumptuously with fowls and 
a roasted sheep, I passed the evening very agreeably 
in conversation with my black friends. The in- 
habitants of all these villages are Kdnembii*, be- 
longing to the trjbe of the Sugiirti, who in former 
times were settled in Kdnem, till by the wholesale 
devastation ot that country they were compelled to 
leave their homes and seek a retreat in these regions. 
Here they have adopted the general dress of the 
Kanfiri ; and only very few of them may at present 


* Kdnembd is the plural of Kdn6mma. 
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be seen exhibiting their original native costume, the 
greatest ornament of which is the head-dress, while 
the body itself, with the exception of a tight leathern 
apron, or “ fiino,” is left naked. This is a remarkable 
peculiarity of costume, which seems to prevail among 
almost ajl barbarous tribes. The original headrdress 
of the Sugiirti, that is to say, of the head men of 
the tribe, consists of four different articles : first the 
“ jdka,” or cap, rather stiff, and widening at the top, 
where the second article, the “ ariy^bu ” (aliydfu), is 
tied round it ; from the midst of the folds of the ari- 
yAbu, just over the front of the head, the “ miillefn ” 
stands forth, a piece of red cloth, stiffened, as it seems, 
by a piece of leather from behind ; and all round the 
crown of the head a bristling crown of reeds rises 
with barbaric majesty to a height of about eight 
inches. Round his neck he wears a tight string of 
white beads, or “ kuliUu,” and hanging down upon 
the breast, several small leather pockets, containing 
written charms or 14ya, while his right arm is orna- 
mented with three rings, one on the upper arm, called 
“ wiwi or bibi,” one made of ivory, and called “ chila,” 
above the elbow, and another, called “ kiillo,” just 
above the wrist. The shields of the Sugiirti, at least 
most of them, are broad at the top ae well as at the 
base, and besides his large spear or TOsdkka, he is 
always armed with three or four javelins, “ bdllem.” 
Rut besides the Sugiirti there happened to just 
then present in the village some Bddduma, handsome, 
slender, and intelligent people, their whole attire con- 
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sisting in a leathern apron and a string of white beads 
round the neck, which, together with their white teeth, 
produces a beautiful contrast with the jet-black skin. 
They gave me the first account of the islands of the 
lake, stating that the open water, which in their lan- 
guage is called Kalil^mma," or rather Khlu kem^, 
begins one day's voyage from Kdya, the small harbour 
of Maduwdri, stretching in the direction of Sh4wi, and 
that the water is thenceforth from one to two fathoms 
deep. I invariably understood from all the people 
with whom I spoke about this interesting lake, that 
the open water, with its islands of elevated sandy 
downs, stretches from the mouth of the Shdry towards 
the western shore, and that all the rest of the lake 
consists of swampy meadow-lands, occasionally inun- 
dated. I shall have occasion to speak again about 
this point wl^n briefly reporting my unfortunate com. 
panion’s voya^'. on the lake.* 


* Tho Y4din^l named to me the following islands as the largest 
and most important: — Gdnyd, Yivvaa Doji, Belarge, Hushiyd 
Billon, Purr4m, Maibuluwd, Fidda, Kollca Dallabdrme, Turbo Dak- 
kabel&ya, Fujid Chilim, and BrejariS, the latter having many horses. 
Almost all these names have been since confirmed by Mr. Over- 
weg, although he spells some of them in a different way, and per- 
haps less accurately*, as he obtained all his information from 
hb Kandri compi^ions ; indeed, notwithstanding his long sojourn 
among the islanders, he did not even learn their real name, viz.— . 
Yddind. Tho Y6din& belong evidently to the Kdtoko, and are 
most nearly related to the people of Nghala ; they are probably 
already indicated by Makrizi under the name and their lan- 
guage was originally entirely distinct from the Eanuri, although in 
process of time they have adopted many of their terms. 
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Having closed my day’s labour usefully and plea- 
santly, I lay down under a sort of shod, but had 
much to suffer from musquitoes, which, together 
with fleas, are a great nuisance near the banks of the 
lagoon. 

Sunday Before sunrise we were again in the saddle, 
Apni 27 th. accompanied by Fdgo or Phfo *Ali, who had 
his double pair of small drums with him, and looked 
well on liis stately horse. It was a beautiful inr- 
ing, and I was delighted with the scene arouiiu. 
Clear and unbroken were the lines of the horizon, 
the swampy plain extending on our right towards 
the lake, and blending with it, so as to allow the mind 
that delights in wandering over distant regions a 
boundless expanse to rove in — an enjoyment not to be 
found in mountainous regions, be the mountains ever 
so distant. For 

“ ’Tis distance lends enchantment to lue view.” 

Thus we went on slowly north warns, while the sun 
rose over the patches of water, which spread over the 
grassy plain ; and on our left the village displayed its 
snug yards and huts, neatly fenced and shaded by 
spreading trees. We now left Maduwari, and after 
*a little while passed another village called Ddgoji, 
when we came to a large hamlet or “bei^” Kdnembii 
cattle-breeders, who had the care of almost all the 
cattle of the villages along the shores of the lake, which 
is very credibly reported to amount together to eleven 
thousand head. The herd here collected — number- 
ing at least a thousand head, most of them of that 
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peculiar kind, called kfiri, mentioned before — ^was 
placed in the midst, while the men were encamped all 
around, armed with long spears and light shields ; at 
equal distances long poles were fixed in the ground, 
on which the butter was hung up in skins or in “kdrid,” 
vessels made of grass. Here we had some delay, as 
Fiigo *Ali, who was the inspector of all these villages, 
had to make inquiries respecting three head of cattle 
belonging to the vizier, which had been stolen during 
the night. On our left the considerable village of 
Binder, which is at least as large as Maduwdri, 
exhibited an interesting picture ; and I had leisure to 
make a sketch. 

Having here indulged in a copious draught of fresh 
milk, we resumed our march, turning to the eastward ; 
and having passed through deep water, we reached 
the creek Kogoriim,” surrounded by a dense belt 
of tall rushes of various kinds. We were just about 
to leave this gulf, when we were joined by Zintelma, 
another Kancmraa chief, who ever afterwards re- 
mained attached to me and Mr. Overweg, with five 
horsemen. Our troop having thus increased, we 
went on cheerfully to another creek called Tdhiriim, 
whence we gallo^d towards Bole, trying in vain to 
overtake a troop of kehlra (the antelope before men- 
tioned), which^ rushed headlong into the water and 
disappeared in the jungle. Before, however, we could 
get to this latter place, we had to pass very deep water, 
which covered my saddle, though 1 was mounted on a 
tall horse, and swamped altogether my poor Bii-Sad 
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on V.S pony ■, notWng but his head and bis gun were 
to bo Ln for a time. But it traa worth wh.Ie 
to reach the spot which we thus attained at the widest 
creek of the lake na yet seen by me, — a fine open sneet 
of water, the surface of which, agitated by a light 
east wind, throw its waves upon the shore’. All 
around was one forest of reeds of every description, 
while the water itself was covered with water-plants, 
chiefly the water-lily or Nympheea lotus. Numberless 
flocks of waterfowl of every description played about. 
The creek has an angular form ; and its recess, which 
makes a deep indentation from E. 30 N. to W. 30 S., 
is named Nghclle. 

Having made our way through the water and 
rushes, and at length got again on firm ground, we 
made a momentary halt to consider what next to do. 
Ilaj Beshir had taught me to hope thtft it ivould 
be possible to reach on horseback the island Sdyu- 
rum*, which extends a long way into the lake, and 
whence 1 might have an extensive view over the Kiilu 
kem6 and many of the islands ; but my companions 
were unanimously of opinion that the depth of the 
water to be crossed for many miles exceeded the height 
of my horse ; and although I was ^jpite ready to ex- 
pose myself to more wetting, in order to see a greater 
portion of this most interesting feature of Central 
Africa, 1 nevertheless did not think it worth while to 
ride a whole day through deep water, particularly as in 


* Mr. Overweg writes Seurum. 
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so doing I should not be able to keep my chronometer 
and my compass dry ; for these were now the most 
precious things which 1 had on earth, and could not 
be replaced or repaired so easily as gun and pistols. 
But moreover my horse, which had never been ac- 
custoihed to fatigue, and had not been well fed, had 
become quite lame, and seemed scarcely able to carry 
me back to Kdkawa. I therefore gave up the idea of 
visiting the island, which in some years, when the 
lake does not rise to a great height, may be reached 
with little inconvenience*, and followed my com- 
panions towards the large village of Kd,wa.f 

Passing over fields planted with cotton and beans, 
but without native corn, which is not raised here at all, 
wc reached Kdwa after an hour’s ride, while we passed 
on our left a small swamp. Kdwa is a large strag- 
gling village, which seems to enjoy some political 
preeminence above the other places hereabouts, and 
on this account is placed in a somewhat hostile posi- 
tion to the independent inhabitants of the islands, 
with which the Kdnembi'i in general keep up a sort 

* The distance of the.western shore of this island cannot be 
more than at the utmost thirty miles from the shore of the lagoon, 
at least at certain seappns. Mr. Overweg’s indications in respect to 
this island, which he would seem to have navigated all round, ai*o 
very vague. At ;iU events, I think that it must be considerably 
nearer the shore than it has been laid down by Mr. Petermann, but 
it is difficult, nay impossible, to fix with precision the form or size, 
of these islands, which, according to season, vary continually. 

f One of the horsemen from Binder informed me of some other 
harbours hereabouts, named Kela kemt'igenbe (elephant’s head), 
Baldwa, Kabaya, and Ngibia. 
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of peaceful intercourse. Wliat to me seemed the 
most interesting objects were the splendid trees 
adorning the place. The sycamore under which 
our party was desired to rest in the house of Fdgo 
'All’s sister was most magnificent, and afforded 
the most agreeable resting-place possible, the space 
overshadowed by the crown of the tree being inclosed 
with a separate fence, as the “ fiigd, or place of meet- 
ino-. Here we were feasted with a kind of “ bold-bold, ” 
or°water mixed with pounded argiim or dukhn, sour 
milk, and meat, and then continued our march to Kii- 
kawa, where we arrived just as the vizier was mount- 
ing on horseback to go to the sheikh. Galloping 
up to him, wc paid him our respects j and he ex- 
pressed himself well pleased with me. My com- 
panions told him that we had been swimming about in 
the lake for the last two days, and that I'^iad written 
down everything. The whole cavalcade, consisting of 
eight horsemen, then accompanied me to my house, 
where I gave them a treat. 

I returned just in time from my excursion ; for the 
next day the caravan for Fezztin encamped outside 
the town, and I had to send off tAVo of my men with 
it. One of them was the carpente?^ Ibrahim, a hand- 
some young man, but utterly unfit for work, of 
Avhom I Avas extremely glad to get rid V the other was 
Mohammed el Gatrdni, my faithful servant from 
[Mdrzuk, whom I dismissed with heartfelt sorrow. 
He had had a very small salary ; and I therefore pro- 
mised to give him four Spanish dollars a month, and 
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to mount him on horseback, but it was all in vain ; 
he was anxious to see his wife and children again, 
after which he promised to come back. I, therefore, 
like. the generals of ancient Rome, gave him leave of 
absence — “ pueris procreandis daret operam.” 

On the other side, it was well worth a sacrifice to 
send a trustworthy man to Fezzdn. The expedition 
had lost its director, who alone was authorized to 
act in the name of the Government which had sent 
us out ; we had no means whatever, but considerable 
debts, and without immediate aid by fresh siipplics, 
the surviving members could do no better than to 
return home as soon as possible. Moreover, there 
were Mr. Richardson’s private things to be forwarded, 
and particularly his journal, wliich, fi'om the beginning 
of the journey down to the very last days of his life, 
he had kept with great care, — more fortunate he, and 
more provident in this respect than my other com- 
panion, who laughed at me when, during moments of 
leisure, I finished The notes which I had briefly 
written down during the march, and who contended 
that nothing could be done in this respect till after a 
liappy return home. I therefore provided Mohammed, 
upon whose discretion and fidelity I could entirely 
rely, with a camel, and intrusted to him all Mr. 
Richardson’s things and my parcel of letters, which 
he was to forward by the courier, wlio is generally 
sent on by the caravan after its arrival in the T^bu 
country. 

There were two respectable men with the caravan, 
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H4j Hasan, a man belonging to the family of El Kd- 
nemi, and in whose company Mr. Vogel afterwards tra- 
velled from Fczzdn to B6rnu, and Mohammed Titiwi. 
On the second of May, therefore, I went to pay a visit 
to these men, but found only Titiwi, to whom I recom- 
mended my servant. He promised to render him all 
needful assistance. I had but little intercourse with 
this man, yet this little occurred on important occa- 
sions, and so his name has become a pleasant remem- 
brance to me. I first met him when sending off the 
literary remains of my unfortunate companion. I at 
the same time ventured to introduce myself to her Ma- 
jesty’s Goveniment, and to try if it would so far rely 
upon me, a foreigner, as to intrust me with the further 
direction of the expedition, and to ask for means ; it 
was then Titiwi again who brought me the most 
honourable despatches from thp British Government, 
authorizing me to carry out the expedition just as it 
had been intended, and at the same time means for 
doing so. It was Titiwi, who, on the day when I 
was leaving Kiikawa on my long adventurous journey 
to Timbuktu, came to my Jiousc to wish me success 
ill my arduous undertaking; and it was Titiwi again, 
who, on the second of Augus^, 185.5, came to the 
consul’s house, in Tripoli, to congratulate me on my *' 
successful return from the interior. 

lie ivas an intelligent man, and being informed 
that I was about to undertake a journey to Adamawa, 
the dangers ot which he well knew, he expressed his 
astonishment that I should make the attempt with a 
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weak horse, such as I was then riding. My horse, 
though it had recovered a little from its lameness, 
and was getting strength from a course of dumplings 
made of the husk of Negro com mixed with natron, 
which it had to swallow every morning and evening, 
was anything but a good charger; and having pre- 
viously determined to look about for a better horse, I 
was only confirmed in my intention by the obser- 
vation of the experienced merchant. 

This was one of the largest slave caravans which 
departed during my stay in Bdrau ; for, if I am not 
mistaken, there were seven hundred and fifty slaves 
in the possession of the merchants who went with it. 
Slaves are as yet the principal export from B(5rnu, 
and will be so till the slave trade on the north coast 
is abolished.* 

Overweg had' not yet arrived, although we had 
received information that he was on his way directly 
from Zinder, having given up his intention of visiting 
Kand. Before I set 6ut on my journey to Adamdwa, 
it was essential that I should confer with him about 
many things, and particularly as to what he himself 
should first undertake, but the rainy season was fast 
approaching even here^, while in Adamdwa it had set 
in long ago, and it seemed necessary that I should 
not delay any longer. In the afternoon of the fifth 
of May, we had the first unmistakeable token of the 
rainy season — a few heavy claps of thunder fol- 

* This is now really the case. I shall speak of the articles 
of trade in Bdrnu at the end of my work. 
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lowed by rain. But I did not tarry j the very same 
day I bought in the market all that was necessary for 
my journey, and the next day succeeded in purchasing 
a very handsome and strong gray horse, “keri bul,” 
for twelve hundred and seventy rotls, equal at that 
moment to two and thirty Austrian dollars, while T 
sold my weak horse which the sheikh had given me 
for nine hundred rotls, or twenty-two dollars and a 
half. 

Having also bought an Arab saddle, I felt myself 
quite a match for any bod}', and hearing in the after- 
noon that the sheikh had gone to Gawiinge, a place two 
miles and a half E. from the town towards the lake, I 
mounted my new steed, and setting off at a gallop, 
posted myself before the palace just when 'OrnAr 
was about to come out with the flourishing of the 
trumpets, sounding the l]aus{i word'“ gashi, gashi,” 
“ here he is, here he is.” The sheikh was very hand- 
somely dressed in a fine white bemils over another of 
light blue colour, and very Avell mounted on a fine 
black horse, “ fir kcra.” lie was accompanied by 
several of his and the vizier's courtiers, and about 
two hundred horsemen, who were partly riding by 
his side, partly galloping on in^advance and returning 
again to the rear, while sixty slaves, wearing red 
jackets over their shirts, and armed with matchlocks, 
ran in front of and behind his horse. The vizier, 
who saw me first, saluted me very kindly, and sent 
Hdmza Weled el G6ni to take me to the sheikh, who 
made a halt, and asked me very graciously how I 
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overweg’s arrival. 

was going on, and how my excursion to the lake 
had amused me. Having then taken notice of my 
sprightly horse, the vizier culled my servant, and 
expressed his regret, that the horse which they had 
presented to me had not proved good, saying that I 
ought to have informed them, when they would have 
given me a better one. I j) remised to do so another 
time, and did not forget the warning. 

Mr. Overweg arrived. The way in which w«inc«iav, 
he was announced to me was so singular May 7th. 
as to merit description. It was about an hour before 
noon, and T was busy collecting some interesting in- 
formation from my friend rbrahim el I’utawi about 
Tagdnet, when suddenly the little Miidi arrived. This 
lad, a liberated slave, had been ]Mr. Richardson’s 
servant, and is frequently mentioned in that gentle- 
man’s journal. • As he had been among those of my 
companion’s people who, to my great regret, had left 
Kukawa the day before I arrived witliout having 
their claims settled, T was very glad when he came 
back, but could not learn from him how it happened 
that he returned; when, after some chat, he told me, 
incidentally, that the tabib (Mr. Overweg) was also 
come, and was waiting for me in Keililwa. Of course 
it was the latter who, meeting the lad on the road, 
had brought him back, and had sent him now ex- 
pressly to inform me of his arrival. This dull but 
good-natured lad, who was afterwards severely wounded 
in the service of the mission, is now Mr. Vogel’s chief 
servant. 
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As soon as I fully understood the purport of this 
haportant message, 1 ordered my horse to be saddled, 
and mounted. The sun was extremely powerful just 
about noon, shortly before the setting-in of the rainy 
season, and us I Imd forgotten, in the hurry and ex- 
citement, to wind a turban round iny cap, I very 
nearly suffered a sun-stroke. A traveller cannot be 
too careful of his head in these countries. 

I found Overweg in the shade of a nebek-trec 
near Kdlilwd. He looked greatly fatigued and much 
worse than when I left him, four months ago, at 
Tasdwa; indeed, as he told me, he had been very 
sickly in Zinder — so sitSkly, that be had been much 
afraid lest he should soon follow Mr. Richardson to 
the grave. Perhaps the news which he just then 
heard of our companion’s death made him more 
uneasy about his own illness. However, we were 
glad to meet again alive, and expressed our hopes to 
be able to do a good deal for the exploration of these 
countries. He had had an opportunity of witnessing, 
during his stay in Gdber and Marddi, the interesting 
struggle going on between this noblest part of the 
Huusa nation and the Fiilbe, who threaten their poli- 
tical as well as religious indejKjndcnce* ; and he was 
deeply impressed with the charming scenes of unre- 

* Unfortunately Mr. Overweg made no report on this his 
excursion, most probably on account of his sickness in Zinder, and 
his afterwards being occupied with other things. Ilis memoranda 
are in such a state that, even for me, it would be possible only, 
with the greatest exertion, to make anything out of them, with 
the exception of names. 
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strained cheerful life which he had witnessed in those 
pagan communities; while I, for my part, could 
assure him, that ray reception in Bdrnu seemed to 
guarantee success, although, under existing circum- 
stances, there seemed to be very little hope that we 
should ever be able to make a journey all round the 
Tsdd ; but I thought that, with the assistance of those 
people in Binder- and Maduwari whom I had just 
visited, and who appeared to be on friendly terras 
with the islanders, it might be i^ossible to explore the 
navigable part of the lagoon in the boat. 

Mr. Overweg was, in some respects, very badly off, 
having no clothes with him except those which he 
actually wore, all his luggage being still in Kand, 
though he had sent two men to fetch it. I was there- 
fore obliged to lend him my own things, and he took 
up his quarters in another part of our house, though 
it was rather small for our joint establishment. The 
vizier was very glad of his arrival, and, in fulfilment 
of his engagement to deliver all the things left by 
Mr. Bichardson as soon as Mr. Overweg should 
arrive, he sent all the half-empty boxes of our late 
companion in the evening of the next day ; even the 
gun and pistols, and the other things which had 
been sold, were returned, wi^i the single exception of 
Mr. Kichardson’s watch, \^ich, as the sheikh was 
very fond of it, and kept it near him night and day, 

* A complete list of all these things was forwarded to the 
Government at the time. 
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I thought it prudent to spare him the mortification 
of returning. 

]\Ir. Overa'og and J, having then made a selection 
from the articles that remained to us, presented to 
the vizier, on the morning of the ninth, those 
destined for liiin, and in the afternoon .we pre- 
%ewteA. \\\e s\\e\k\\ with Ids slvarc. These presents 
could hot be now expected to pfease by tliciv noveltyy 
or to an-akcii a feeling of gratitude in tlic receivers, 
who had long been in possession of them ; but 
although rnride to understand by Mr. Riclmrdson’s 
interpreters that he alone had been authorized by the 
British Government, Mr. Overweg and I not being em- 
powered to interfere, and that consequently they might 
regard themselves as legitimate possessors of our de- 
ceased companion’s property, they must yet have 
entertained some doubt about the equity of their 
claim ; and as soon as I arrived, and began to act 
with firmness, they grew ashamed of liaving list- 
ened to intriguing servants. In short, though we 
had put them to shame, they esteemed us all the 
better for our firmness, and received their presents 
in a very gracious manner. 

We now spoke also about the treaty, the negotiation 
of which, we said, had b^n specially intrusted to our 
companion, but now, by his death, had devolved on 
us. Both of them assured us of their ardent desire 
to open commercial intercourse with the English, but 
at the same titne they did not conceal that their 
principal object in so doing was to obtain fire-arms. 
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They also expressed their desire that two of their 
people might return with us to England, in order to 
see the country and its industry, which we told them 
we were convinced would be most agreeable to the 
British Goverpment. Our conversation was so unre- 
strained and friendly, that the sheikh himself took 
the opportunity of excusing himself for having ap- 
propriated Mr. Richardson’s watch. 

But the following narrative will show how Euro- 
pean travellers, endeavouring to open these countries 
to European intercourse, have to struggle against the 
intrigues of the Arabs ; who are well aware that as 
soon as the Euroj>eans, or rather the English, get 
access to Negroland, not only their slave-trade, but 
even their whole commerce, as they now carry it on, 
will be annihilated. 

We had scarcely re-entered our house when, the 
rumour spreading through the Arab quarter of the 
manner in which we had been received, and of the 
matters talked of, El Khodr, a native of Dar-Fiir, and 
the foremost of the native traders, went to the sheikh 
with the news that seven large vessels of the English 
had suddenly arrived at Ntipe, and that the natives 
were greatly afraid of them. This announcement 
was soon found to be false, but nevertheless it served 
its purpose, to cool a little the friendly and bene- 
volent feeling which had been manifested towards 
us. 

The following day wc went to pitch the large 
double tent, which wc had given to the sheikh, on 
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the open area before his palace in the eastern town j 
and having fully succeeded in arranging it, although 
a few pieces were wanting, it was left the whole day 
in its place, and made a great impression upon the 
people. At first it seemed rather awkward to the 
natives, whose tents, even if of large size, are mere 
bell-tents; but in the course of time it pleased the 
sheikh so much, that when I finally left the country, 
he begged me to entreat the British Government to 
send him another one like it.* 

AVe also' paid our respects to the principal of the 
sheikh’s brothers, as well os to his eldest son. Having 
obtained permission, we visited *Abd e' Rahmdn, the 
brother and rival of the sheikh, as we could not pru- 
dently be wanting in civility to a person who might 
soon get the upper hand. We presented him with a 
fine white heldli bernus, and sundry small things; 
he received us very graciously, and laughed and 
chatted a good deal with us on the first as wx*II as on 
a second visit, when I was obliged .to show him the 
pictures in Denham’s and Clappcrton’s work, and the 
drawing 1 had myself made of his friend, the KAncmma 
chief, A'msakay, of which he had heard ; but his 
manners did not please us very much. His counte- 
nance had a very wild expression; and he manifested 
little intelligence or princely demeanour, wrangling 
and playing the whole day with his slaves. Besides, 


V the liberality of the 

Mrl of Clarendon, together with some other presents- 
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we were obliged to be cautious in our dealings with 
hira ; for we had scarcely made his acquaintance, 
when he sent us a secret message, begging for poison, 
with which he most probably wished to rid himself of 
his deadly enemy the vizier. Quite a different man was 
Yiisuf, the sheikh’s second brother, with whom during 
my last stay in Kiikawa, in the beginning of 1855, I 
became intimately acquainted. He was a learned 
and very religious man, always reading, and with a 
very acute sense of justice ; but he was not a man of 
business. As for Bii-Bakr, the eldest son of *Omdr, 
■who now unfortunately seems to have the best claim 
to the succession, he was a child, devoid of intelli- 
gence or noble feelings. Twice was I obliged to Imve 
recourse to his father to make him pay me for some 
articles which he had bought of me. 

The much desired moment of my departure for 
Adamdwa drew nearer and nearer. The delay of my 
starting on this undertaking, occasioned by the late 
arrival of Mr. Overweg, had been attended with the 
great advantage that, meanwhile, some messengers of 
the governor of that country had arrived, in whose 
company, as they were returning immediately, I was 
able to undertake tlie journey with a much better 
prospect of success. The subject of their message 
was, that Kashella *Ali Laddn, on his late predatory 
incursion into the Marghi country, had enslaved and 
carried away inhabitants of several places to which 
the governor of Adaradwa laid claim, and it was more 
in order to establish his right, than from any real 
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concern in the fate of these unfortunate creatures, 
that lie was pleased to lay great stress upon the case. 
Indeed, as tlie sequel shows, his letter must have con- 
tained some rather harsh or threatening expressions, 
to which the ruler of Bdrnu was not inclined to give 
way, though he yielded * to the justice of the specific 


♦ I will here give verbatim a lew extraets of my lieBpateh to 
Government, dateil Kukawi^ May 24, 18ol, from which it will ho 
seen how sure I was already at that time of the immense im- 
portance of the river which 1 was about to discover* 

‘‘ My Lord, — I have the bonour to inform your Lordship that, 
on Tut'sdny nt^xt, I am to -^tart for Adamiiwo* as it is called by tho 
Fellatuli (Fullan), or Futnbiiui, a very extensive country, whose 
oa}>iral, Ydla, is distant from here fift«-en days SSW,, .situated on a 
very considerable called Faro, whicli, joining another river not 
less consitlerable, and likewise navigable, called Hcnuwe, falls inb) 
the Kwara, or Niger, at a place between Kakanda and Adda, not 
more than a few days di.’^tant from the moutli of that celebrated 
river.’* “ My undertaking seemed to me the more worthy, as it has 
long been the intention of Government to ej'jdore that country ; 
for orde rs had been given to the Niger expedition to turn asiile, 
if possible, from the course of that river, and to reach B<5rnu by 
a aoutliern road, which it was presumed miglit be effected partly 
or entirely by water, &c. As for my part, I can at present certify, 
witli tlie greatest conlidence, that there is no cofinection whatever 
between those ttvo rivers^ the Chadda, which is identical wdtli the 


Benuwt*, on tlie one, and the Sluiry, the principal tributary of Lake 
i sad, on the other Nevertheless, tiie Fait'o us well as the 

Lt-niiwe seem to have their sources to the^K, of the meridian of 
Kukawa; and tho river formed hy these two branches being navi- 
gable for large boats into the very heart of Adatnawa, there will 
be « great facility for Auropeons to enter that country after it 
shall have been suiHeicntly explored/’— After speaking of the 
northern road into the interior by way of lillma, I concluded with 


“ ny and by, I am sun*, a southern road tviU be opened into the 
heart ot Central Africa, but the time has not yet come.*' 
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claim. At first these messengers from Adarndwa 
were to be my only companions besides ray own 
servants, and on the 21st of May I was officially 
placed under their protection in the house of the 
sheikh by several of the first courtiers or kokanawa, 
among whom were the old Ibrahim Waddy, the friend 
and companion of Mohammed el Kdnemi in his first 
hcroical proceedings, Shitiina Ndser, Hdmza, and 
Kashdlla *Ali, and the messengers promised to see me 
safe to their country, and to provide for my safe 
return. 

Ibrahuna, the head man of these messengers, who 
were all of rather inferior rank, was not such a man 
as I wished for; but fortunately there was among 
them another person named Mohdmmedu, who, 
although himself a Piillo by descent, had more of 
the social character of the Ildusa race, and was ready 
to gratify my desire for information. lie proved 
most useful in introducing me into the new country 
which I was to explore, and would have been of im- 
mense service to me if 1 had been allowed to make 
any stay there. 

After much delay, and having twice taken official 
leave of the sheikh in full state, I had at length the 
pleasure of seeing our little band ready for starting 
ill the afternoon of Thursday, the 29th May, 1851. 
Rather more, I think, with a view to his own interest, 
than from any apprehension on my account, the 
sheikh informed me, in the last interview which I had 
with him, that he would send an officer along with 
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me. This move puzzled me from the beginning, and 
caused me some misgiving ; and there is not the least 
doubt, as the sequel will show, that to the company 
of this officer it must be attributed that I was sent 
back by Mohammed Ldwl, the governor of Adamdwa, 
without being allowed to stay any time in the country; 
but, for truth’s sake, I must admit that if I had not 
been accompanied by this man it is doubtful whether 
I should have been able to overcome the very great 
difficulties and dangers which obstruct this road. 
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GROUNDS OP B<5rNU. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon I left the 
“ chinna dnumbe,” the southern gate of May 29th. 
Kiikawa, on my adventurous journey to Adamdwa. 
My little troop was not yet all collected. For being 
extremely poor at the time^ or rather worse than 
poor, as I had nothing but considerable debts, I had 
cherished the hope that I should be able to carry all 
my luggage on one camel ; but when the things were 
all j)acked up, provisions, cooking utensils, tent, and 
a few presents, I saw that the one weak animal which 
I had was not enough, and bought another of Mr. 
Overweg, which had first to be fetched from the 
pasture-ground. I therefore left two servants and 
my old experienced Hdusa warrior, the Mallem 
Katiiri, whom, as^I have stated above, I had ex- 
pressly hired for this journey, behhid me in the town, 
in order to foUow us in the night with the other 
camel. 

Mr. Overweg, attended by a spirited little fellow, 
named ' Ali, a native of Ghdt, who had brought his 
luggage from Kand, accompanied me. But the most 
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conspicuous person in our troop was Bfllama*, th6 
officer whom the sheikh had appointed to accompany 
me, a tall handsome Bdrnu man^mountcd on a most 
splendid grey horse of great size, and of a very quick 
pace. He had two servants with him, besides a man 
of Maid Ibrdm, likewise mounted on horseback, who 
was to accompany us as far as the Marghi country. 
The messengers from Adamdwa, as we proceeded 
onward, gradually collected together from the hamlets 
about, where they had been waiting for us, and the 
spearmen among them saluted me by raising their 
spears just in my face, and beafing their small round 
hippopotamus shields ; jMohiimmedu was armed with 
a sword and bow and arrows. They had not been 
treated so well as, with reference to my prospects, the 
sheikh ought to have treated them, and Ibraluma, 
instead of a handsome horse which was promised to 
him, had received a miserable poor marc, quite unfit 
for himself, and scarcely capable of carrying his little 
son and his small provision bag. 

As soon as I had left the town behind me, and saw 
that I was fairly embarked in my undertaking, I in- 
dulged* in the most pleasant feelings. I had been 
cherishing the plan of penetrating into those unkno^vn 
countries to the south for so long a time, that I felt 
the utmost gratification in being at length able to 
carry out my design. At that time 1 even cherished 
the hope that I might succeed in reaching BAya, and 

* “ BUlama” properly means mayor, from “ bfUa,” a towp ; but 
in many cases it has become a proper name. 
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thus extend my inquiries even as far as the equator ; 
but my first design was, and had always been, to 
decide by ocular evidence the question mth regard 
to the direction and the tributaries of the great river 
which flowed through the country in the south. 

Leaving the Ngdrnu road to our left, we reached 
the village Kdrba at sunset, but were received so in- 
hospitably, that, after much opposition from a quarrel- 
some old woman, we took up our quarters not inside, 
but outside, her courtyard, and with difficulty ob- 
tained a little fire, with which we boiled some cofiee, 
but had not firewood enough for cooking a supper, so 
that we satisfied our appetite with cold “ diggwa,” a 
sweetmeat made of meal, honey, and butter. The 
inhabitants of the villages at no great distance from 
the capital are generally very inhospitable ; but the 
traveller will find the game in any country. 

At an early hour we were ready to re- Fn^av, 
sume our march, not having even pitched Maysoth. 
a tent during the night. The morning was very fine ; 
and, in comparison with the naked and bare environs 
of the capital, the country seemed quite pleasant 
to me, although the flora bfiered scarcely anything 
but stunted abacias of the gdwo and kindi'l kind, while 
diim-bush and the Asclepias procera formed the un- 
derwood, and coarse dry grass full of “ ngibbu ” or 
Pennisetum disHchum covered the ground. I^ow and 
then a fine tamarind-tree interrupted this monotony, 
and formed a landmark ; indeed both the well which 
we passed (Tamsfikfi-kori) and the village Tamsiik- 
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wd, have received their names from this most beau- 
tiful and useful tree, which in Kaniiri is called tain- 
sdku or temsdku. 

After only four hours' march we halted near the 
village Pirtwa, as Mr. Overweg was now to return, 
and as I wished my other people to come upL Having 
long tried in vain to buy some provisions with 
our “kungona” or shells, Mr. Overweg at length 
succeeded in purchasing a goat with his servant’s 
shirt. This article, even if much worn, is always 
regarded as ready money in the whole of Ncgroland ; 
and as long as a man has a shirt he is sure not to 
staiwe. Afterw'ards the inhabitants of the village 
brought us several bowls of “ birri,” or porridgie of 
Negro corn ; and we employed ourselves in drinking 
coffee and eating, till it was time for Mr. Overweg to 
depart, when we separated yrith the most hearty 
wishes for the success of each other’s enterprise : lor 
we had already fully discussed his undertaking to 
navigate the lagoon in the English boat. 

We then started at is later hour, and, following a 
more westerly path, took up our night’s quarters at 
Dj^nnainari, the viDage of D^nnama or A'made. In- 
stead of this most westerly road^ my people had taken 
the most easterly; and we at length joined them, a 
little before noon of the following day, at the village 
U'lo Kurd, which, with the whole district, belongs to 
the “Mdgira” (the mother of the sheikh), ^d so 
forms a distinct domain called ** Mdgirdri.” But 
the country for thirty or forty miles round Kdkawa is 
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intersected by so many paths, that it is very dif- 
ficult for parties to meet, if the place of rendezvous 
has not been precisely indicated. The country here- 
abouts at this time of the year presents a most 
dreary appearance, being full of those shallow hol- 
lows of deep-black argillaceous soil called “ firki” 
by the Kamiri, and “ghadir” by the Arabs, which 
during the rainy season form large ponds of water, 
and when the rainy season draws to an end, and the 
water decreases, afford the most excellent soil for the 
cultivation of the “ mdsakwa,” a species of holcus 
(//. cemuus), which constitutes a very important 
article of cultivation in these alluvial lowlands round 
the Ts^d, or even for wheat. At a later season, after 
the grain is harvested, these hollows, being some- 
times of an immense extent, and quite bare and 
naked, give the country a most dismal appearance. 
The water -in Ulo Kurd was extremely disagreeable, 
owing to this nature of the ground. 

Continuing our march in the afternoon, after the 
heat had decreased, we passed, after about four 
miles, the first encampment of Shiiwa, or beri Shii- 
wabe, which I had yet seen in the country. Shdwa 
is a generic name, denoting all the Arabs (or rather 
eastern Arabs) settled in Bdrnu and forming a com- 
ponent part of the population of the country; in 
Bagirmi they are called Shiwa. No Arab from the 
cosist is ever denoted by this name ; but his title 
is Wdsiri, or Wdsili. This native Arab population 
appears to have immigrated from the east at a very 
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early peribd, although at present we have ' no direct 
historical proof of the presence of th«sie Arabs in 
B6mu before the time of Edris Alawdma*, about two 
hundred and fifty years ago. ' 

Of the migration of these Arabs from the east, there 
cannot be the least doubt. They have advanced gra- 
dually through the eastern part of Negroland, till they 
have overspread this country, but without proceed- 
ing further towards the west. Their dialect is quite 
different from the Maghrebi, while in many respects 
it still preserves the purity and eloquence of the lan- 
guage of Hijflz, particularly as regards the final vowels 
in the conjugation. Many of their national customs, 
also, still point to their ancient settlements, as we shall 
see further on. I became very intimate with these 
people at a later period, by taking into my service a 
young ShAwa lad, who was one pf my most useful ser- 
vants on my journey to TimbAktu. These ShAwa are 
divided into many distinct families or clans, and 
altogether may form in B6rnu a 'population of from 
200,000 to 250,000 souls, being able to bring into the 
field about 20,000 light cavalry. Most of them have 
fixed villages, where they live during the rainy season, 
attending the labours of the field, while during the 
remaining part of the year they wander about with 
their cattle. I shall say more about them in the 
course of my proccedinjgs, as opportunity occurs. 
The clan, whose encampment or beri we passed to- 

* See the chnmologicsl tables in. jtlie Appeadix. 
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day are generally called Kdrda by the B6mu peo- 
ple.^ I cannot Bay why*, — -while their indigenous 
name, Baj4udi,’V seems to in<|icate an intermixture 
with the Fdlbe or Felldta, with whom the Shtiwa in 
general are on the most friendly terms, and may often 
be confotmded with them on account of the similarity 
of their complexion and manners. In fact there is 
no doubt that it was the Shiiwa who prepared and 
facilitated the settlement of the Fiilbe .or Felldta in 
B(Srnu. 

We took up our quarters for the night in one of 
the four clusters of huts which form the village Miin- 
gholo Gezkwa, and which, by the neatness and clean- 
liness of its yards and cottages, did honour to its lord, 
the vizier of Bdmu. It was here that I first ob- 
served several small pools of rain-water, which bore 
testimony to the greater intensity and the earlier 
setting in of the rainy season in these regions. 
There were also great numbers of water-fowl seen 
hereabouts. 

When we left our quarters in the morning 
we hesitated a while as to what road to take, 
whether that by “ Mdbiyd,” or that by “ U'da ” or 
“ Wiida but at lejigth we decided for the latter. 
The country exhibited a peculiar but not very cheerful 
character, the ground consisting, in the beginning, of 
white clay, and further on of a soil called “ gkrga ” by 

* Kardti is properly the name of that division of the M&nga 
which is settled in Um province of H&shena. 
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the Kaniiri peo|>le, and now and then quite arid and 
barren, while at other times it was thickly overgrown 
with prickly underwooj^, with a tamarindftree shooting 
up here and there. We then came to a locality covered 
with a dense forest, which at a later period in the rainy 
season forms one continuous swamp, but at present 
was dry, with the exception of some deep hollows 
already filled with water. Here we found some of 
the inhabitants of the district, all of whom are Shfiwa, 
busy in forming watering-places for the cattle, by in- 
closing circular hollows with low dikes. One of these 
people was of a complexion so light as to astonish 
me; indeed he was no darker than my hands and 
face, and perhaps even a shade lighter : his features 
were those of the Shdwa in general, small and hand- 
some ; his figure slender. The general size of these 
Arabs does not exceed five feet, and a half : but they 
look much taller, on account of the peculiar slender- 
ness of their forms ; for, although 1 have seen many 
specimens of stout Fdlbe, I have 'scarcely ever seen 
one robust Shtiwa. The forest was enlivened by num- 
berless flocks of wild pigeons. 

We then emerged into a more open country, pass- 
ing several villages of a mixed, population, half of 
them being Shiiwa, the other half Kamiri. All their 
huts have a thatched roof of a perfectly spherical 
shape, quite distinct from the general form of huts in 
this country, the top, or kdgi nglmbe," being en- 
tirely wanting. One of these villages, called Ddse- 
disk, is well remembered by the people on account of 
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the sheikh, Mohammed el JKdnemi, having been once 
encamped in its neighbourhood. At a rather early 
hour we halted for the heat <;>f the day in a village 
called Mdnoway, where an old decrepit Shhwa from 
U'da, led by his equally aged and faithful better half, 
came to me in quest of medicine for his infirmities. 
To my great vexation, a contribution of several fowls 
was laid by my companions upon the villagers for my 
benefit ; and 1 had to console an old blind man, w'ho 
stumbled about in desperate search after his cherished 
hen. There was a numerous herd of cattle just being 
watered at the two wells of the village. 

Starting again in the afternoon, we reached one of 
the hamlets forming the district Magd just in time to 
avoid the drenching of a violent storm which broke 
forth in the evening. But the lanes formed by the 
fences of the yards were so narrow that we had the 
greatest difficulty in making our camels pass through 
them — an inconvenience which the traveller expe- 
riences very often in these countries, where the camel 
is not the indigenous and ordinary beast of burden. 
The well here was nine fathoms deep. 

Starting tolerably early, we reached Monday, 
after two miles atj extensive firki, the -fuaeand. 
black boggy soil of which, now dry, showed a great 
many footprints of the giraffe. This I thought re- 
markable at the moment, but still more so when, in 
the course of my travels, I became aware how very 
rarely this animal, which roams over the extensive 
and thinly*inhabited plains on the border of Negro- 
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land,' ia found within thc^ populous distncts.' This 
“ firki” was the largest I had yet seen, and exceeded 
three miles in length. Much rain had already fallen 
hereabouts; and further on, near a.tjtuUl pond, wc 
observed two wild hogs (gadd), male (W and female 
(kdrguri), running one *after the other* Thai' also 
was a new sight for me, as heretofore I had searcely 
seen a single specimen of this animal in this part 
of the world ; but afterwards I found that, in the 
country between this and Bagirmi, this animal lives 
in immense numbers. We here overtook a small troop 
of native traders, or “ tugdrebi,” witli sumpter oxen 
laden with natron, while another with unloaded 
beasts was just returning from Ujd. A good deal of 
trade is carried on in this article with the last-named 
place. 

Having gone on in advance of the camels with 
Bi'Uama and Mkllem Katdri, I waited a long time 
under a splendid “ chddia,” or “ jdja ” (the Hdusa 
name), the caoutchouc tree, indicating the site of 
a large town of the Gdmerghd, called Muna (which 
has been destroyed by the Fiilbe or Felldta), expect- 
ing our people to come up, as we intended to leave 
the direct track and go to a neighbouring village, 
wherein to spend the hot hours of, the day; but as 
they delayed too long, we thought we might give 
them sufficient indication of our having left the road 
by laying a fresh branch across it, , This is a very 
common practice in the country ; but it requires atten- 
tion on the part of those who follow, and may some- 
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times leiB^ to confusion. On one occasion, when I had, 
in like manner, gone on in advance of my people, a 
second party of horsemen, who had likewise left their 
people behind, came between me and my baggage- 
train, and, as they were pursuing a by-way, they laid 
a, branch across the chief road ; my people, on coming 
up to the branch, thought that it was laid by me, 
and, following the by-way, caused much delay. Other 
people make a mark with a spear. I and my horse- 
men went to the village and lay down in the cool 
shade of a tamarind-tree ; but we soon became con- 
vinced, that our people had not paid attention to the 
mark. With difficulty we obtained something to eat 
from the villagers. 

The heat had been* very oppressive ; and we had 
just mounted our hoi’ses when a storm broke out in 
the south, but fortunately without reaching us. Pro- 
ceeding at a swift pace, we found our people en- 
camped in a village called I'bramri, and, having roused 
them, immediately continued our march. Beyond this 
village I observed the first cotton-field occurring on this 
road. The country was thickly inhabited, and gave 
evidence of a certain degree of industry; in the 
village Bashirori I observed a dyeing-place. The 
country was laid out in corn-fields of considerable 
extent, which had just been sown. All this district 
then belonged to Mestr^ma, as an estate in fee ; but 
after the revolution of 1864, this man was disgraced 
and the estate taken from him. . 

I had already felt convinced that the kdka, or 
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Adcmaonia di^tata, is one of the eommoiiest trees of 
Negroland } but all the numerous specimens which 
I had hitherto seen of this colossal tree were leafli^,- 
forming rather gloomy and unpleasant objects : '^here^ 
however, I saw it for the first time adorned with 
leaves ; and though the foliage seemed to hear no pro- 
portion to the colossal size of the boughs, yet the 
tree had a much more cheerful aspect. We took up 
our quarters for the night in Uj6 Maidiiguri, a large 
and comfortable-looking place, such as I had not yet 
met with since I left Kdkawa ; but the yard, which was 
assigned to us by the slaves of MestnSma, was in the 
very worst state, and I was obliged to pitch my tent. 
However, we were hospitably treated, and fowls and 
a sheep, as well as bfrri, were brought to us. 

We had now reached one of the finest districts of 
B6mu, which is collectively caljed Uje, but which 
really comprises a great many places of considerable 
size. This was once the chief province of the Gii- 
merghii, a tribe often mentioned in the history of 
EdrisAlaw<5ma^, and who, as their language shows, are 
closely related to the Wdndalii or, as they are gene- 
rally called, Mdndara.f This tribe has at present 
lost all national independence, wbjfe its brethren in 

y 

* Sec chronological tables. 

t The Mdndara people, or rather Ur-w&ndal^ call the Gamer- 
ghti Muks-amalguwu, which I think is a nickname, the word mukse 
meaning woman ; but the latter part of the name, Amfilguwa, may 
be the original form of G4merghfi. I had no opportunity of asking 
the people themselves about their original name. 
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Moird l^e places around, protected by the inoun* 
tainous character of the country, still maintain their 
freedom against the Kaniiii and Fiilbe, but, as it 
seems,' wilLvAoon. be swallowed up by the latter. 
While the greater part of the Gdmerglni have been 
exterminated, the rest are heavily taxed, although 
the tribute 'syhich they have to deliver to the sheikh 
himself consists only in butter. Every large place 
in this district has a market of its own ; but a market 
of very considerable importance is held in Ujc, and 
is from this circumstance called Uje Kasukuld — 
** kdsukili ” means “ the market.” In Uje Maiduguri* 
a market is held every Wednesday on the west side of 
the town, where a small quadrangular area is marked 
out with several rows of stalls or sheds. The place 
was once surrounded by an earthen wall, the circum- 
ference of which seems to show its greater magnitude 
in former times. 

Escorted by a troop of Mestrdma’s idle servants, we 
entered, on the following morning, the fine open coun- 
try which stretches out on the south side of Maidu- 
guri. The whole plain appeared to be one continuous 
corn-field, interrupted only by numerous villages, 
and shaded here and there by single monkey-bread 
trees, or Adansonias, and various species of fig-trees, 
such as the ngdbbore, with their succulent dark-green 
foliage, and bdure with large fleshy leaves of a 
bright-green colour. SJnce I left Kand I had not 


* Mniduguri means the Place of the Maidugn or nobleman. 
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seen so fine a country. , The plain, is tJ^versed^by 
a large fiumara or komddugu, which comes firom 
the neighbourhood of AUwd, where thw is a great 
collection of water, and reaches the Tsdd by way of 
Dikowa, Nghdla, and MbuUi. At the. three latter 
places I have crossed it myself in the course of my 
travels; and between Ujd and Dikowa it has been 
visited by Mr. Vogel, but I do not know whether 
he is able to lay down its course with accuracy. 

We had to cross the watercourse twice before we 
reached Mdbani, a considerable place situated on a 
broad sandy hill, at a distance of little more than 
four miles from Maiduguri. To my great astonish- 
ment, at so early an hour in the morning, my party 
proceeded to take up quarters here ; but 4be reason 
was, tliat the messengers from A^damdwa had to 
inquire hereabouts for some of the people, who, as I 
have stated before, had been carried away by Kc^hella 
‘Ali. However, in the absence of the billama or head 
man of the town, a long time ela|^>8ed before wo could 
procure quarters ; but at length we succeeded in ob- 
taining a sort of open yard, with two huts and two 
stalls, or “ fato siggidilx^,” when I gave up the huts to 
my companions, and took possession of the best of 
the stalls, near which I pitched my tent. The town 
covers not only the whole top of the hiU, hut, de- 
scending its southern •slope, extends along its. foot 
and over another hill of lew size. It may contmn 
from nine to ten thousand inhabitants, and seems to 
be prosperous: indeed all the dwellings, despicable. 
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as tbey may appeai*= to the fastidious European, bear 
testimony to a certain degree of ease and wealth; 
and vfew people here seem destitute of the neces- 
saries of life. Besides agriculture, there appears to 
be a good deal of domestic industry, as the market- 
place^ idtnated on the eastern slope of the hill, and 
consisting of from a hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred stalls, and a dyeing-place close by it, amply 
testify.* I have already mentioned in another place 
the shirts which are dyed in this district, and which 
are called ** dmaghdi.*’ 

When the heat had abated a little I made a plea- 
sant excursion on horseback, accompanied by Billama 
and Bii-Sad, first in an easterly direction, through 
the plain to a neighbouring village, and then turning 
northward to the komddugu, which forms here a 
beautiful sweeps being lined on the north side by 
a steep grassy bank adorned with fine trees. The 
southern shore was laid out in kitchen-gardens, 
where, a little further in the season, wheat and onions 
are groWn. In the bottom of the fiumara we found 
most delicious water only a foot and a half beneath 
the surface of the sand, while the water which we 
obtained in the tovn, and which was taken from the 

* It was in this place, as I have ascertained with some diffi- 
culty, that Mr. Vogel made the astronomical observation which he 
assigns to Ujd, whereas Uj^ is an extensive district. He has 
made a similar mistake with regard to his observation at Muniyo 
or Minyo. Unfortunately there seems to be a mistake or slip of 
the pen in the cipher representing the longitude of the place ; and 
I have therefore not been able to make use of it. 
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pools afc the foot of the hill, was foul and offensive. 
These pools are enlivened by a great number of 
water-fowl, chiefly herons and flamingoes. 

The forenoon of Wednesday also T gave up to the 
solicitation of my A'damdwa companions, and usefully 
employed ray time in writing ” bolide Fiilfdlde,” or 
the language of the Fiilbe, and more particularly the 
dialect spoken in A'damdwa, which is indeed very 
different from the Fulfdlde spoken in Gdber and 
Kebbi. Meanwhile old Mailem Katdri vfm bitten 
by a scorpion, and i had to dress the wound with 
a few drops of ammonia, for which he was very 
grateful. 

In the afternoon we pursued our march; and 
I then became aware that wo had made a great 
detour^ Maiduguri, as well as Mdbani, not lying on 
the direct route. We had been joined in the latter 
place by a party of “ pilgrim traders ” from the far 
distant Mdsenn, or, as in Kuropcan maps the name 
is generally written, Massina, on their home-jouritey 
from Mekka, who excited much interest^'in me. The 
chief person among them Avas a native of Hamd- 
Alldhi*, the capital of the new Piillo kingdom of 
Mdlle, or Mdsena, who carried with him a consider- 
able number of books, Avhich he had bought in the 

* This is the only form of the name actoally used by tli« aaUveS, 
as the founders ol titat city have not taken the trouble to iiiik 
scholars if that was grammatically right. However, there ie a 
small village of the name of Uamdu-ltllfilii, as wc iball sw, hbt 
entirely distinct from the former* ^ 
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«a»t more for the purposes of trade than for his 
owu/use.^ He was mounted on a camel, but had also 
a pack*ox laden with salt, which he had been told he 
might dispose of to great advantage in A'damdwa. 
Thus pilgrims are always trading in these countries. 
Blit this poor man was not very successful ; for his 
books were partly spoiled in crossing the river Be- 
nuwe, and his camel died during the rainy season in 
A'damdwa. However, he thence continued his journey 
homewards, while his four compaaions returned east- 
ward and met with me once more in Logdn, and the 
last time on the banks of the Shd.ri. Two of them 
Averc mounted on fine asses, which they had brought 
with them from Dd.r-Fiir. 

Our way led us through a populous and fertile 
country, first along the meandering course of the ko- 
mdclugu, Avhich was here lined with ngabbore or 
ficus ^ and Avith the birgim or dina (as it is called in 
Hausa), a tree attaining a height of from thirty to 
forty feet, but not spreading Avide, with leaves of 
a darkish green, and fruit like a small plum, but 
less soft, and of a black colour, though it was 
not yet ripe. Here I Avas greeted by the cheerful 
sight of the first corn-crop of the season, which I 
had yet seen — having lately sprung up, and adorn- 
ing the fields with its lively fresh green. Rain had 
been very copious hereabouts ; and several large pools 
were formed along the l^omddugu, in Avhich the boys 
of the neighbouring villages were catching small fish 
three or four inches long, while in other places the 
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n^mi, we;ii8c^d^ itil s^p lel^ bai^ wliieh in some 
pWes exhibited r^olar s^ta of 8|indjitoi|$^ Here 
we passed a little dyeing^yard of two thipe pots, 
while several small patches of indigo were, the 

foot of the bank, and a bustling group of men and 
cattle gathered round the well. Villages were seen 
lying about in every direction ; and single cottages, 
scattered about here and there, gave evidence of a 
sense of security. The corn-fields were most agree- 
ably broken by tracts covered with the bushes of 
the wild gonda, which has a most delicious fruit, of 
a fine cream-like taste, and of the size of a peach, 
a great part of which, however, is occupied by the 
stone. The country through which we ptwsed was 
so interesting to me, and my conversation with my 
Hdusa mhllera about the labours of the field so 
animated, that we made a good stretch without being 
well aware of it, and took up our quarters in a place 
called PAlamari • when it was already dark. How- 
ever, our evening rest passed less agreeably l^han our 
afternoon s ride, owing to a violent conjugal quarrel 
in an adjoining cottage, the voices qf the lending p**ir 
in the dispute being supported by the shriU v<Hce#.pf 
village gossips. 

Thnnwlay, In riding through the village, as we-iftfiet', 

Juno5tii. jjj morning, I observed that , the 


41 *. should rather be BiUamarf : bdi' 

that la not the case. I do uot know the meaning of ^ama.*!' i / 
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yards irerd ilnusually' spacious, and the cottages very 
largU it struck me that I did not see a single 
“ bdngo,” or hut of clay walls, and I thought myself 
justified in drawing the conclusion that the inhabi- 
tants must find shelter enough under their light 
thatched walls, and consequently that the rainy sea- 
son is moderate here. 

We had scarcely emerged from the narrow lanes of 
the village, when I was gratified with the first sight 
of the mountainous region ; it was Mount Dclddebd 
or Daldntubd, which appeared towards the south, and 
the sight of which filled my heart with joyous anti- 
cipations not unlike those with which, on my first 
wandering in 1840, I enjoyed the distant view of the 
Tyrolian Alps from the village Semling, near Munich. 
But our march was but a pretence ; we had not been 
a full hour on the read, crossing a country adorned 
chiefly with the bushes of the wild gonda, when Bfl- 
lama left the path and entered the village Fiigo 
Mozdri. The reasbn was, that to-day (Thursday) the 
market was held in the neighbouring Ujd Kasiikuld, 
and it was essential that some of our party should 
visit, or (to use their expression) “ eat ” this market. 

Howevei*, I did not stay long in our quarters, 
which, though comfortable, were rather close, and of 
an extremely labyrinthine character, being divided 
into Several small yards separated from each olther by 
narrow passages inclosed, with high slggedi mats. 
After a brief delay I mounted again with Billama 
and and after two miles reached the market- 
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town, crossing on our path a shallow the 

koraddugu, overgrown with succul^t heihftge, S0ttd 
exhibiting a scene of busy life. ' 

The market was already well attended^ aitd an- 
swered to its fame. As it is held every Thnirsday 
and Sunday, it is visited not only by people fit)^ dCdi* 
kawa, but also from Kaii6*, for which reason Euri^an 
as well as HAusa manufactures are often cheaper in 
Uj«S than in Kdkawa. This we found to be the case 
with common paper, “ tre lune.” The articles with 
which the market is provided from Kiikawa aare chiefly 
natron and salt ; and I myself bought here a good 
supply of this latter article, as it has a great value in 
A'damdwa, and may be used as well for buying small 
objects as for presents. Uje, however, derives also 
great importance from the slave-trade, situated as it 
is on the border of several Pagan tribes 5 and I have 
often heard it said that in the neighbourhood of Ujd 
a husband will sell his wife, or a father his child, 
when in want of money : but this may be an exaggera- 
tion. It is true, however, that slaves who have run 
away from Kdkawa are generally to be found here, 
riicre might be from five to six thousand customers ; 
but there would be many more, if any security were 
guaranteed to the visitors, from the many independent 
tribes who are living round about, especially the 
Marghi, Bdbir, and Ker^kerd. But, as it is, I ’did not 
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see a shtgls; ifidividual io the market who by his dress 
did not bearrtestimony to his Mohammedan prof^ion. 

Making several times the round of the market, I 
greatly exdted the astonishment o£ the native traders, 
who had'nevmr seen a European. I then started Mth 
Biliama' cm an exeursion to AMwd, the burial place of 
the great Bdmu king Edn's Alawdma, although the 
weather was extremely sultry, and the sun almost 
insupportable. The whole counti^ is densely inha> 
bited ; and my companion, who had formerly been go- 
vernor of the district, was everywhere kindly saluted 
by the inhabitants, particularly the women, who would 
kneel down by the roadside to pay him their respects. 
However, I was prevented from seeing the sepulchre 
itself by an immense morass extending in front of 
the town of Aldw6, and the turning of which would 
have demanded a great circuit. Numberless flocks of 
waterfowl enlivened it, while rank herbage and dense 
forest bordered it all round. 

We therefore thought it better to return, particu- 
larly as a storm was evidently gathering; but we first 
went to an encampment of Shfiwa, where we found a 
numerous family engaged, under the shade of a wide- 
spreading ngdbbore^ in all the various occupations 
of household work; but w'e were very inhospitably 
received when we begged for something to drink. 

1 shall often have occasion to mention the inhospi- 
tality of these people, whom I was sometimes inclined 
to take for Jews by descent, rather than real Arabs. 
Padsing then the village Pdlamari, and keeping along 
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the lovely of the fiamara, bordered Igrfinc wide- 
spreskding trees, and richly overgrowa with Micculent 
grass, upon which numl^rs of horsea were feeding, 
we reached our quarters just in tame; for shortly 
afterwards the storm, which had been han^ngin the 
air the whole day, and had made the heat about noon 
more insupportable than I ever felt it in my life, 
came down with considerable violence. The conse- 
quence was that *I was driven from the cool shed 
which I had occupied in the morning, into the in- 
terior of a hut, where flies and bugs molested me 
greatly. The sheds or stalls, which are often made 
with great care, but never waterproof, have the great 
inconvenience in the rainy season, that while they do 
not exclude the rain, they retain the humidity, and 
at the same time shut out the air from the huts to 
which they are attached. • 

In the course of the day we obtained the im- 
portant news, that Mohammed I^iowel, the governor of 
A'damawa, had returned from hi^ expedition against 
the Bdna, or rather Mbdna, a tribe settled ten days’ 
march north-eastward from Ydla, but at less distance 
from Ujd. Biilama gave me much interesting in- 
formation about the country before us, chiefly with 
reference to Sugur, a powerful and entirely indepen- 
dent pagan chief in the mountains south from Mdn- 
dard. With regard to this latter country, X peiPCeived 
more clearly, as I advanced, what a small province it 
must be, comprehending little more than' th6' cftpltsl 
and a few hamlets lying close around. ThW eame 
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to me also an intelligent-looking Piillo merchant, 
who waa ritadmg toween Kan6 and Uj6 along the 
route indicated above } but unluckily he did not caU 
cm me until, aunset^ just as the prayer of the almd- 
kdri^-' was . approaching, and he did not return in 
tl:^ evening as 1 wished him to do. 
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CHAP, xxxni. 

THE BORDER-COCNTRT OF THE MABGHf. 

Fridar, commenced travelling mam in 

June 6tu. eamcst. Ibrahima had been busy looking 
after his master^s subjects, who had been carried 
away into slavery, all about the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, but with very little success. Our road 
passed close by Uj6 EdsuknU, which to-day looked 
quite deserted j and then through a populous country 
with numerous villages and fine pasture-grounds, 
where I saw the plant called “ wiUde ” by the Ftilbc. 

I had taken great pains in Kfikawa, while gathering 
information about the country whither I was going, 
to ascertain from my informants Whether snow ever 
lies there on the tops of the mountains or not} but ^ 
could never get at the truth, none of the natives 
whom I interrogated having ever visited North Africa, 
so as to be able to identify what »he saw on the tops 
of the mountains in his country with the snow. seen 
in the north. A^hmedu bel Mejdb, indeed, knew the 
Atlas, and had seen snow on some of the tops of that 
range ; but he had paid little attention^lo; th#' subject, 
and did not think himself Justifind dii -deciding , the 
question. Now this morning, when wc' obWdtied 
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once more a eight of Mount Daldntubd, marking 
out as it were, 'the beginning of a mountainous re- 
gion, we returned again to the subject ; and all that 
my companions said^ led me to believe that I might 
really expect to see snow on the highest mountains 
of A'damdwa* But after all I was mistaken; for 
they were speaking of clouds. ^ Unfortunately Billama 
had taken another path, so that to-day I had no one 
to tell me the names of the villages which we passed. 
Some geographers think this a matter of no con- 
sequence — for them it is enough if the position of 
the chief places be laid down by exact astronomical 
observation ; but to me the •general character of a 
country, the way in which the population is settled, 
and the nature and character of those settlements 
themselves, seem to form some of the chief and most 
useful objects of a journey through a new and un- 
known country. 

Having marched for more than two hours through 
an uninterrupted scene of agriculture and den.se 
population, we entered a wild tract covered princi- 
pally with the beautiful large bush of the tsdda, the 
fruit of which, much like a red cherry, has a plea- 
sant acid taste^ apd was eaten with great avidity, 
not only by my companions, but even by myself. 
But the scene , of man’s activi^ soon again succeeded to 
this narrow border of wilderness ; and a little before 
we oame> to t^e yUlage Turbe, which was surrounded 
by open cultivated country, we passed a luxuriant 
tamaadnd-tree, in the shade of which a blacksmith 
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had established his simple -workshop. The group 
consdsted of three persmlS) the master heating the 
iron in the lire ; a bo^ blowing it with a ^nall |ttir 
of bellows, or “ bdbutd,” and a lad fixing a handle in 
a hatchet. On the ground near them lay a fiiwhed 
spear. Riding up to salute the smith, 1 asked him 
whence the iron was procured, and leamt that it was 
brought from Mad^gel^, in Bdbanjidda. This is con- 
sidered as the best iron hereabouts; but a very good 
sort of iron is obtained also in Mindard. 

We halted for the hot hours of the day near a 
village belonging to the district Shdmo, which origi- 
nally formed part of the Murghi country, but has 
been separated from it and annexed to lidrnu, its 
former inhabitants having either been led into slavery 
or converted to IsUlra— that is to say, taught to repeat 
a few Arabic phrases, without understanding a word 
of them. The inhabitants of the village brought us 
paste of Guinea corn and milk, which, mixed together, 
make a palatable dish. Rrora this place onward, 
ngdberi, or holcus, prevails almost exclusively, and 
argiim mdro, or Penmsetum typhoUeum, becomes rare. 

Some native traders, armed with spears and driving 
before them asses laden with salt, here attached them- 
selves to our troop; for the rood further on is so 
much infested by robbers, that only«i^ige body of 
men can pass it in safety. The vet^ih^ which 
we now entered bore but too evid«^|plPObfe of the 

it itiSduced, fom- 

g ick forest, through wWeh SlwrtholeeB, here 
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Mid there) the .traoea of former cultivation and the 
moaldefring remains of huts are to be seen. Accord- 
ing to Billama) as late as a few years ago a large 
portion of this district was inhabited by Kamiri and 
Gdmerghd) the latter) most probably) having taken 
possession of the lands abandoned by the Marghi; 
but ’All D^ndal, who has ruled it for Abd Bakr) the 
son of 'Om&r, a youth without intelligence) and only 
anxious to make the most of his province) has ruined it 
by his rapacity : he, however, was soon to be ruined 
himself. There was a small spot where the forest had 
been cleared away for cultivation, — a proof that the 
natives, if they were only humanely treated by the 
government, would not be wanting in exertion. 

The forest was partly filled up by a dense jungle 
of reed-grass, of such a height as to cover horse and 
rider. The soil is . of a black, boggy, argillaceous 
nature, and full of holes, which make* the passage 
through this tract extremely difficult in the latter 
part of the rainy season. My companions also drew 
my attention to .the bee-hives underground, from 
which a peculiar kind of honey is obtained, which I 
shall repeatedly have occasion to mention in the 
course of my>> narrative. 

After three hours’ march through this wild and 
unpleasaut eoiantry, we reached a small village called 
Yerimariv'^whieh, according to Billama, had formerly 
been of raticl^^r^ter size ; at present it is inhabited 1^ 
a few Maigbi Mohamt^^dan proselytes. There being 
only one hut in the yard' assigned to us, I preferred 
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pitohiag myjfenfe^ IliiinMiiig M^npi 

threfttened os in thfii nlt^^noofo hod \|ift9S^ 
oloods had gone west^wards. Howey^^ l4oo%lti»!9^ 
that, in tropical climes, there is no certain^ of a 
storm having passed away,^ the clouds ollimi xt^toiSHDg. 
from the opposite quarter. i 

We had already retired to rest when the . tempest 
burst upon us with terrible ihiry, threatening . to 
tear my wesdc little tent to pieces. Fortunately the 
top-ropes were well-fastened j and, planting myself 
against the quarter from whence the wind hlewv I 
succeeded in keeping it upright. The rain came 
down in torrents ; and, though the tent excluded it 
tolerably well from above, the water rushed in from 
below and wetted my luggage. But as soon as it fairly 
begins to rain, a traveller in a tolerable tent is safe j 
for then the heavy gale ceases. ^ Sitting down upon 
my camp-stool, 1 quietly avraited the end of the storm, 
when I betook myself to the hut, where 1 > Ibund 
Mallem Katdri and. Bd-Shd comfortably stretched. 

Saturday, ® tolcraWy curly hour, 

June 7tiu being all very wet. The rain bad been JO 

heavy that the labours of the field could be defend 
no longer; and close to the village wa, 4 iaty a couple 
sowing their little.field, the man going oii Ip advance, 
and making holes in the ground at equaldistanoaawith 
a hoe of about five feet long (the Idshi 
while his wife, following him, threw p.f 

seed into each hole. Thes% peaophs !«arth$nly had 
nothing to lose ; and in ordex*. niit ddak the^^ 
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ihe^r had waited till the ground was 
thorou^ly drenchedy while some people commit 
th^ g^n to the ground at the^^very setting in of 
the-rainy season^ and risk the loss of it if the rains 
dbould delay too long. After we had passed a small 
village called Kerikasi&ma, the forest became very 
thick j and for a whole hour we followed the im- 
mense footprints of an elephant, which had found it 
convenient to keep along the beaten path, to the 
great annoyance of succeeding travellers, who had, in 
consequence, to stumble over the deep holes made by 
the impression of its feet. 

About eleven o’clock we reached the outskirts of 
Molghoy, having passed, half an hour before, a number 
of round holes, about four feet wide and five feet deep, 
made intentionally, just at the spot where the path 
was hemmed in between a deep fiumara to the left 
and uneven ground to the right, in order to keep off a 
sudden hostile attack, particularly of cavalry. Mol- 
gboy is the name of a district rather than of a village; 
as the pagan countries, in general, seem to he in- 
habited, not in distinct villages and towns, where the 
dwellings stand closely together, hut in single farms 
and hamlets, mr clusters of huts, each of which con- 
tains an entire family, spreading over a wide expanse 
of countiy, each man’s fields lying close around his 
dwellii^. The fields, however, of Molghoy had a 
very skd^ and dismal aspect, although they were shaded 
and beautifully adorned by numerous kari^ge-^trees. 
Though the rainy season had long set in, none of these 
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One «own this year, bat still pre8e»M4he 

oldtorbws of former years*; and all lofomid was Ailsnt 
and inert, bearing#vident signs, if not of desoHdidii, 
at least of oppression. * 

■ J had already dismounted, being a little tfeak and 
fatigued after my last sleepless night’s uncomfortable 
drenching, hoping that we should here pass the heat of 
the day ; but there seemed to be nothing left for-ua to 
eat, and after some conversation with a solitary in- 
habitant, Bfllaraa informed me that we were to proceed 
to another village, which likewise belongs to Molghoy. 
We therefore continued our march, and soon after 
entered a dense forest, where we had more enjoyment 
of wild fruits, principally of one called ** f6ti,” of the 
size of an apricot, and with three large kernels, the 
pulp of which was very pleasant. Behind the little 
hamlet Dald Disoiva 1 saw the d^st specimen - tlie 
sacred groves of the Marghi — a dense part of the 
forest surrounded with a ditch, where, in the most 
luxunant and widest'spreading tree$ their god Turn- 
bi ” is worshipped. 

It was one o’clock in the afternoon when we reached 
the village where we expected to find quarters. It 
also is called Molghoy, and is divifjled intq two groups 
by a water-course or komddugu (as the K<rtri, dille 
as the Marghi call it) about twenty-five yards wide, 
and inclosed by steep banks. My kaefedfie^i^r^ 
of his former irresistible authority, was now/reduced 
to politeness and artifice; i apdAhavIng hre^^ the 
channel, which at present xetmoed of stag- 
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nanivifater, an^ was licUy overgrown with succulent 
graiS) lay.^ down its oastern bank in the cool 
shade of some loxunant kdrna>trees, the largest trees 
of this species I have ever seen, where we spread all 
oiir luggage, which had. been wetted the preceding 
night, out to dry, while the horses were grazing upon 
the fresh herbage. In this cool and pleasant spot, 
whidh afforded a view over a great part of the village, 
1 breakfasted upon ch6bcheb4,’' a light and palatable 
Kandri sweetmeat, and upon “ niifu,” or babb" el 
aziz, dug up in large quantities almost over the whole 
of B<5rnu« 

By and by, as another storin seemed impending, we 
looked about for quarters, and I with my three ser- 
vants and Mallem Katdri took possession of a small 
courtyard inclosed with a light fence four feet high 
composed of mats and thorny bushes, which contained 
four huts, while a fifth, together with the granary, 
had fallen in. The huts, however, were rather nar- 
row, encumbered as they were with a great deal of 
earthenware, besides the large “ g6bam” or urn, con- 
taining the necessary quantity of corn for about a 
week, and the “ bdzam ” or the water-jar ; and the doors 
— if doors they could be called — were so extremely 
small, while they were rdsed about a foot from the 
ground', that a person not accustomed to the task had 
the greatest difficulty to creep in. These narrow 
dodra Were direct pfoof^ of the great power of the 
rains in these climes, against which the natives have 
to protect themselves, as well as the raised and well- 
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Iil^tered floors of the hats, while reed ^-pre* 

' and almost exclusive ’materijU:t for the whole 

baiklini^. As for my own hut, it had the, advantage 
of a contrivance to render the passage of the opening 
a lit^ more easy, without diminishing the protection 
against the inclemency of the weather •, for that part 
of the front of the hut which intervened between the 
doorway and the floor of the hut was movable, and 
made to fold up. Bach family has its own separate 
courtyard, which forms a little cluster of huts by it- 
self, and is often a considerable distance from the 
next yard. This kind of dwelling has certainly 
something very cheerful and pleasant in a simple and 
peaceable state of society, while it oflers also the 
great advantage of protecting the villages against 
wholesale conflagrations, but it is liable to a very 
great disadvantage in a <x>minunity which is threat- 
ened continually by sudden inroads from relentless 
enemies and slave-hunters. 

The storm luckily passing by, i walked through 
the village, and visited several courtyards. The in- 
habitants, who, at least outwardly, have become Mo- 
hammedans, go entirely naked, with the .exeeptiem of 
a narrow strip of leather, which «they pass ^tween 
the legs and fasten round their waist. ‘ But even this 
very simple and scanty covering the^ seem to think 
unnecessary at times. 1 was struokTby vtb^/fjbeatity 
and symmetry of their foims, W^hleh 
tirely exposed to view, and: by . regularity of Sheir 
features, which are not disfigured by hacisiona, and 
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i& (KMQfte bad nothing of what ia called the Negro 
type $ but I Was still moPe astonished at their com- 
plexion, which was very different in different indivi- 
duals, being in some of a glossy black, and in others 
of a light copper, or rather rhubarb colour, the in- 
termediate shades being almost entirely wanting. 
Although the black shade seemed to prevail, 1 ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the copper colour was 
the original complexion of the tribe, the black shade 
being due to intermixture with surrounding nations. 
But the same variety of shades has been observed in 
many other tribes, as well on this continent as in Asia. 

Being allowed to stray about at my leisure, I ob- 
served in one house a really beautiful female in the 
prime of womanhood, who, with her son, a boy of 
about eight or nine years of age, formed a most 
charming group, well worthy of the hand of an 
accomplished artist. The boy’s form did not yield 
in any respect to the beautiful symmetiy of the 
most celebrated Grecian statues, as that of the 
praying boy, or that of the diskopJidros. His legs 
and arms were adorned with strings of iron beads, 
such as 1 shall have occasion to describe more dis- 
tinctly further on, made in W^ndald, which are 
generally worn by young people; his legs were as 
straight as possible : his hair, indeed, was very short, 
and curled, but not woolly. He, as well as his mo- 
ther and the whole family, were of a pale or yellow- 
ish-red complexion/ like rhubarb. His mother, who 
was probably twenty-two years of age, was a little 
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disBguved a thin pointed metal plate about an 
inch long} of the figure represented hej*e, 
which was stuck through her under lip. 

This kind of barbarous ornament is called in 
the language of these people “ seghdum,” and 
is very differently shaped, and generally 
much smaller than that worn by this woman; 
indeed it is often a mere thin tag. It is possible 
that its size varies according to the character of the 
females by whom it is worn. However small it may 
be, it can hardly be fastened in the lip without being 
very inconvenient, and even painful, at least at first : 
at any rate it is less monstrous than the large bone 
which is worn by the Mfisgu women in the same 
way. These simple people were greatly amused when 
they saw me take so much interest in them; but 
while they were pleased witlv my approval, and 
behaved very decently, they grew frightened when I 
set about sketching them. This is the misfortune of 
the traveller in these regions, where everything is 
new, and where certainly one of the most interesting 
points attaches to the character of the natives, •—that 
he wiU very rarely succeed in persuading one of them 
to stand while he makes an accurQ,te drawing of him. 
The men are generally tall, and while they are young, 
rather slender ; some of the women also attain a great 
height, and in that state, with their hanging breasts, 
form frightful objects in their total nakedness, espe- 
cially if they be of red colour. 

In another courtyard, I saw two unmarried young 
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girls 4t''hdt»w^^x4£:' tb^y we^ about twelve 
tfge, aud were' moref deetentfy clad, wearing 
ani'lipr^ ef str^p^ cotton rbuttd their loins ; but this 
wafe 'd'^dctttly a result of Mohatnmedanlstn. These 
also Wj^ire df ' copper colour ^ and: their short curled 
hair .was dyed of the same hue b}’’ powdered cam- 
wood rubbed' into it. They wore only thin tags in 
their under liffei, and strings of red glas^ beads round 
their neck. ^ Their features were pleasing, though' 
less handsome than those of the w'oman above de- 
scribed. They were in ecstasies when I made them 
some little presents, and did not know how to thank 
me sufficientlyi. i * 

I had Scarcely returned from my most interesting 
walk, when the inhabitants of the n/pighbouring yards, % 
seeing that I w^as a good-natured sort of man who 
took great interest in them, and bearing from my people 
that in some respects 1 was like themselves, sent me 
a large pot of their intoxicating beverage, or “komil,”- . 
made of Guinea corn, which, however, I could not . 
enjoy, as it was nothing better than bad muddy beer. 
InstCiSd^pf confusLog my brains with such a beverage, 

I sat down, and wrote about two hundred words in . 
their own language^ , seemed to have no relation 
to any of the binguages. witb which I had as yet 
become acq\iainted^ but which, as I found afterwards^ 
is ne&rly related, eft rather* only a dialect of thes' 
Batte l^gu^# :Whifih i« sprsad over a large part of 
A'damiiwa or Fdmbind, and, has many points of conn^w 
tion with lengURg^t.l^'^hUe ip certain ^n^- 
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tiil^iiiidpl4sf it apprdJiches the gri»t South African 
iftanily. Having received, besides m^l’- hidthe-in^ 
eupperof znohdmsa, several bowls of **ddflh *’ ‘’or paste 
of Guinea com from the natives, I had a long pleasant 
chat in the evening with the two young girls whom I 
have mentioned above, and who brought two fowls 
for sale, but were so particulai* in their bartering, 
that the bargain was not concluded for full two hours, 
when I at length succeeded in buyings the precious 
objects with shells, or kdngona, which have no more 
currency here than they had since wo left Kilkawa, 
but which these young ladies wranted for adorning 
their persons. They spoke Kaniiri with me, and 
their own language between themselves and with 
some other woman who joined them after a while. 
In vain I tried to get a little milk ; although the in- 
habitants in general did not seem to be so badly off, 
yet they had lost all their horses and cattle by the 
exactions of the Bdrnu officers. Indeed it is really 
lamentable to see the national wellbeing and humble 
* happiness of these pagan communities trodden down 
so mercilessly by their Mohammedan neighbours. 
The tempest which had threatened us the whole 
afternoon discharged itself in the distance. 

Sunday, We set out at a tolerably early hour to 
junestb. paag a forest of considerable eXfeHh In 
the beginning it was rather light, -such as thS Ka- 
ngri call “ dirrid^j*^ and at- times ihtlfi^upted by 
open pasture-ground covered with - the freest herb- 
age, and full of the .foof^ilnts i^f^slepbants of every 
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age and: size. Pools »of stagnant water were seen 
in all <|irections, and dowers filled the air with a de- 
licious fragrance; but the path^ being full of holes, 
and of a miry consistence, became at times extremely 
difficult, especially for the camels. As for ourselves, 
we Avere well, off, eating now and then some wild 
fruit, and either sucking out the pulp of the t<3so,” 
or devouring the succulent root of the “ katakirri.” 

The tdso is the fruit of the Bassia Parkii^ called 
kadena by the H4usa people, and consists almost 
entirely of a large kernel of the colour and size of a 
chestnut, which is covered with a thin pulp inside the 
green peel : this pulp has a very agreeable taste, but 
is so thin that it is scarcely worth sucking out. The 
tree in question, which I had lost sight of entirely 
since I left Hdusa, is very common hereabouts; and 
the people prepare a. good deal of butter from the 
kernel, which is not only esteemed for seasoning their 
food, but also for the medicinal qualities ascribed to 
it, and which I shall repeatedly have occasion to 
mention. As for the katakirri, it is a bulbous root,* 
sometimes of the size of % large English potato, the 
pulp being not unlike that of the large radish, but 
softer, more succulent, and also very refreshing and 
nutritious. The juice has a milky colour. A man 
may easily travel for a whole day with nothing to 
eat but this root, which seems to be very common 
during the rainy season in the woody and moist 
districts of Central Africa — at least as far as I had 
occasion to o^igerve. It is not less frequent near 
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the Niger and in Kdbbi than it is here; but I never 
observed it in Bdrnu, nor in Bagirmi. Jt requires but 
little experience to find out where the bulbous root 
grows, its indication above ground being a ^ single 
blade about ten inches high; but it sometimes re- 
quires a good deal of labour to dig up the roots, as 
they are often about a foot or a foot and a half under 
ground. 

The soil gradually became worse; the trees were of 
a most uniform description, being all mimosas, and 
all alike of indifferent growth, wdiile only here and 
there a large leafless Adamonia stretched forth its 
gigantic arms ns if bewailing the desolation spread 
around, where human beings had formerly subsisted : 
for the kiika or l>aobab likes the dwelling of the 
Negro, and he, on the other hand, can scarcely live 
without it ; for how could he Reason his simple food 
without the baobab’s young fresh leaves, or sweeten 
and flavour his drink without the slightly acid pulp 
wherein the kernels are imbedded The herbage 
«was reduced to single tufts of coarse grass four or 
five lect high ; and the path became abominable, not 
allowing a moment’s inattention or thouschtful abs- 
traction, Ironi fear of being thrown off the next 
minute into a swampy hole. 

Thus we went on cheerlessly, when about eleven 
o clock the growth ot the trees began to improve, 
and I observed a tree, which 1 did not remember to 
have seen before, of middle size, the foliage rather 
thin, and of light-gi*cen colour; it is called . “ka- 
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mandu ” in Ksntiri, and ** bdshi ” in Hdusa. The 
country, however, does not exhibit a single trace of 
habitation, either of the past or present time; and 
on our right no village was said to be nearer than 
Di'shik at the distance of half a day’s journey, and 
even that was reported to be now deserted by its 
inhabitants. At length the monotonous gloomy fo- 
rests gave way to scattered clusters of large trees, 
such as generally indicate the neighbourhood of man’s 
industry ; and we soon after emerged upon beautiful 
green meadow-lands stretching out to the very foot 
of the WAndald. mountains, the whole range of which, 
in its entire length from north to south, lay open to 
view. It was a charming sight, the beautiful green 
of the plain against the dark colour of the mountains, 
and the clear sunny sky ; and 1 afterwards regretted 
deeply that I had not made a slight sketch of the 
country from this spot, as near the village the same 
wide horizon was no longer visible. 

It was one o’clock^ in the afternoon when we reached 
the first cluster of huts belonging to the village or’ 
district of I'sge, or I'ssegeJ which spread to a consider- 
able extent over the plain, while horses and sheep 
were feeding on tho adjacent pastures, and women 
were cultivating the fields. A first glance at this 
landscape impressed me with the conviction that I had 
at length arrived at a seat of the indigenous inhabit- 
ants, which, although it had evidently felt the influence 
of its overbearing and merciless neighbours, had not 
yet been altogether despoiled by their hands. Vigorous 
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and tall manly figures, girt round tlie loins with a 
short leathern apron, and wearing, besides their Agri- 
cultural tools, the “ danisko” (hand-bill), 6r a spfear, 
were proudly walking about or comfortably 8(^uatting 
together in the shade of some fine tree, and seemed 
to intimate that this ground belonged to them, and 
that the foreigner, whoever he might be, ought to 
act discreetly. As for their dress, however, I almost 
suspected that, thotigh very scanty, it was put on 
only for the occasion ; for, on arriving at the first 
cluster of huts, ^Ye came abruptly upon a hollow 
with a pond of water, from -which darted fortli a very 
tall and stout brortze-coloured woman, totally naked, 
with her pitcher upon her head, — not only to iny 
own amazetnent, but even to that of my horse, w'hich, 
coining from the civilized country of lldrnu, which 
is likewise the seat of one of the blackest races in the 
interior, seemed to be startled by such a sight. 
However, 1 have observed tlmt many of those simple 
tribes deem some sort of covering, however scanty it 
might be, more essential for the man than the woman. 

We first directed our steps towards the western 
side of the village, where in a denser cluster of huts 
was the dwelling of the nominal hillama,” that is to 
say, of a man who, betraying his native country, had 
placed himself under the authority of the Bdrnu peo- 
ple, in the hope that, with their assistance, he might 
gratify his ambition by becoming the tyrant of his 
compatriots. Here we met Ibralu'raa, who with his 
countrymen had arrived before us. Having obtained 
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from the important biUama a man who was to assign 
us quarters, yre returned over the wide grassy plain 
towards the eastern group, while beyond the quarter 
which wc were leaving I observed the sacred grove, 
of considerable circumference, formed by magnificent 
trees, mostly of the ficus tribe, and surrounded with 
an earthen wall. 

At length we reached the eastern quarter; but 
the owners of the courtyards which were selected 
for our quarters, did not seem at all inclined to re- 
ceive us. I had cheerfully entered with Bii-Sad the 
courtyard assigned to me, in order to take posses- 
sion of it, and my servant had already dismounted, 
when its proprietor rushed furiously in, and, raising 
his spear in a most threatening attitude, ordered me 
to leave his house instantly. Acknowledging the 
justice of his claims^ to his own hearth, I did not 
hesitate a moment to obey his mandate ; but I had 
some difficulty in persuading my servant to go away 
peaceably, as he was more inclined to shoot the man. 
This dwelling in particular was very neatly arranged ; 
and I was well able to sympathize with the proprietor, 
who saw that his clean yard was to be made a stable 
and littered with dirt. The yards contained from 
five to seven huts, each of different size and an’ange- 
ment, besides a shed, and gave plain indications of an 
easy and comfortable domestic life. 

Billama, that is to say, my guide, who seemed not 
to have been more fortunate than myself in his en- 
deavour to find a lodging, being rather crest-fallen 

c c 4 
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and dejected, we thought it best to give up. all idea of 
sheltered quarters, and, trusting to our good luck, to 
encamp outside. We therefore drew back altogether 
from the inhabited quarter into the open meadow, 
and dismounted beneath the wide-spreading shade of 
an immense kiika, or “ bokki,” at least eighty feet 
high, the foliage of which being interwoven Avitli 
numbers of climbing plants, such as I very rarely 
observed on this tree, formed a most magnificent 
canopy. While my tent was being pitched here, a 
number of natives collected round us, and squatting 
down in a semicircle eyed all my things very atten- 
tively, drawing each other’s attention to objects 
which excited their curiosity. They were all armed ; 
and as there were from thirty to forty, and hundreds 
more might have come to their assistance in a mo- 
ment, their company was not so agreeable as under 
otlier circumstances it might have been. The reason, 
however, why they behaved so inhospitably towards 
mo evidently was, that they took ine for an officer of 
the king of B6rnu : but this impression gave way the 
longer they observed my manners and things; indeed, 
as soon as they saw the tent, they became aware 
that it w’as not a tent like those of their enemies, 
and they came to the same conclusion with regard to 
the greater part of my luggage. In many places in 
Negroland I observed that the bipartite tentpole was 
a most wonderful object to the natives, and ol’ten 
served to characterize the Christian. This time, how- 
ever, we did not come to friendly terms; but the reader 
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will be gratified to see how differently these people 
treated me on my return from Fiirnbind. 

' While our party was rather quietly and sullenly 
sitting near the tent, a number of Fiilbe, who had 
been staying in this district for some time, came to 
pay their respects to me. They were a very dimi- 
nutive set of people, and excepting gfeneral traits 
of resemblance, and language, were unlike those 
proud fellow countrymen of theirs in the west ; but I 
afterwards found that the Fiilbe in the eastern part 
of A'damdwa are generally of this description, while 
those about the capital have a far more noble and 
dignified appearance. I think this may be not so 
much a mark of a difference of tribe, as a consequence 
of the low circumstances of those settled at a great 
distance from the seat of government, who, being still 
engaged in struggling for their subsistence, have not 
raised themselves from their original condition of 
humble cattle-breeders, or “ berrordji,” to the proud 
rank of conquerors and religious reformers. Their 
colour certainly was not the characteristic rhubarb- 
colour of the FiitaPiillo, nor the deep black of the 
Torddc, but was a greyish sort of black, approaching 
what the Frcnchnjen call the chocolat-axi~lait colour, 
while their small features wanted the expressiveness 
which those of the light Piillo generally have. They 
all wore shirts, which however were deficient in that 
cleanliness which in general is characteristic of this 
race; These simple visitors might perhaps have 
proved very interesting companions, if we had been 
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able to understand each other; but as they spoke 
neither Arabic, nor HAuso, nor Kanuri, while I was 
but a beginner in their language, our conversation 
flowed but sluggishly. 

I had observed in all the dwellings of the native a 
veiy large species of fish laid to dry on the roofs of 
the huts ; and being not a little astonished at the ex- 
istence of fish of such a size in this district, where I 
was not aware that there existed any considerable 
waters, I took the earliest opportunity of inquiring 
whence they were brought, and, having learnt that 
a consideral)le lake was at no great distiuice, I inti- 
nuited to Ih'Ilama rny wish to visit it. 1 therefore 
mounted on horseback with him in the afternoon, niul 
then passing behind the eastern (piarter of I'ssege, 
and crossing a tract covered w’ith excellent herb.agc, 
but so full of holes and crevices, that the horses 
had great difficulty in getting over it, we reached a 
fine sheet of water of considerable depth, stretching 
from west to east, and full of large .fish. All along 
the way we were met by natives returning from 
fishing, with their nets and their sjioil. The fish 
measure generally about twenty inches in lengtli, 
and seem to be of the same kind ,as that caught in 
the Xsiid. Ihe banks of the w’ater, except on the 
west side, where we stood, were so hemmed in with 
rushes that I could not form a satisfactory estimate 
of its magnitude or real character ; but it seems to 
be a hollow which is filled by the rivulet or tor^'cnt 
which I surveyed in its upper course the following 
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day, and which seems to pass at a short distance to 
the east of this lake. The latter, however, is said 
always to contain water, which, as far as I know, is 
not the case with the river; but certainly even the 
lake must become much shallower in the dry season. 

A small torrent joins tlie lake near its south-western 
corner; and on the bank of this torrent I observed 
a rounded mass of granite rising to the height of 
about fifteen feet, this being the only eminence in 
the whole plain. Though it was not elevated enough 
to allow rne a fair survey of the plain itself, it afforded 
a splendid and interesting panorama of the moun- 
tains. 

The whole range of mountains, which forms the 
western barrier of the little country of Wiindald, 
lay open before me at the distance of about twenty 
miles, while behind it, towards the south, mountains 
of more varied shape, and greater elevation, became 
visible. It was here that I obtained the first view of 
Mount Mendefi, or Mindif, which, since it was seen by 
Major Denham on his adventurous expedition against 
some of the Felhlta settlements to the south of Mord, 
has become so celebrated in Europe, giving rise to 
all sorts of conjccfui'es and theories. It might, indeed, 
even from this point be supposed to be the centre of 
a considerable mountain mass, surrounded as it is by 
several other summits of importance, particularly the 
Mechika and Umshi, while it is in reality nothing more 
than a detached cone starting up from a level plain, 
like the IVIount of Mbutfidi on a smaller scale, or that 
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of TAkabdllo, with both of which Ibrahima used to 
compare it, or the Alantifca on a larger scale. Its 
circumference at the base certainly does not exceed 
probably from ten to twelve miles, os it is partly 
encompassed by the straggling village of the same 
name, which seems to stretch out to a considerable 
length, or rather to be separated into two or three 
distinct clustei*s. The place has a market every 
Friday, which is of some importance. 

From my position the top of the mount presented 
the shajie here delineated; and even through the 



telescope the Mindif, as well as the singular mount of 
Kamdlle, of which I shall soon have to s{)eak, seemed 
to be of a whitish or greyish colour, which led me to 
the conclusion that it consisted of a calcareous rock. 
It was not till a much later periotl that I learnt, 
from a native of the village of Mindif, that the 
stone was originally quite black, not only on the 
surface, but all through, and extremely hard, and 
that the white colour is merely due to immense 
numbers of birds, which habitually frequent it, beimr 
nothing else than guAuo. I think, therefore, that this 
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mount will eventually prove to be a basaltic cone, an 
ancient volcano — a character which seems to be indi- 
cated by the double horn of its summit. Its height 
scarcely exceeds five thousand feet above the sur- 
face of the sea, or less than four thousand feet above 
the plain from which it rises. 

But while my attention was engaged by this 
mountain, on account of its having been so much 
talked of in Europe, another height attracted my notice 
much moi'C, on account of its peculiar shape. This 
was Mount Kamalle, which just became visible behind 
the continuous mountain-chain in the foreground, like 
a columnar pile rising from a" steep cone, it likewise 
seemed of a greyish colour. Between this remarkable 
peak and Mount Mindif several cones were descried 
from a greater distance, while west from the latter 
mountain the elevated region seemed to cease. 

The highest elevation of the Wdndala range, which 
is called Magar, I estimated at about three thousand 
feet, while the chain in general did not rise more 
than two thousand five hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, or about one thousand five hundred feet 
above the plain. This part of the mountain-chain 
forms the natural, stronghold of a pagan king whom 
my Kaniiri companion constantly called “ Mai Su- 
giir,”* but whose proper name, or title, seems to be 
“ Ld.” 

* From I'ssege to SugAr tliere seem to be two roads, tbo shortest 
of which is a good day and a halFs march, passing the night in a 
place called 81i4mbela, or Ch4mbela, first going £. then more 
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Overjoyed at having at length reached the region 
of the famous Iklindif, and full of plans for the 
future, I remounted my horse. While returning to 
our encampment, my companion, who was altogether 
a sociable and agreeable sort of person, gave me 
some more information with regard to the Margin', 
whom he represented as a numerous tribe, stronger 
even at tlie present time tlian the Manga, and capa- 
ble of sending thirty thousand armed men into the 
held. He told rne that it was their peculiar cus- 
tom to mourn for the death of a young man, and 


S. ; flie other rotid following a general direction R. Iv, and going 
in slioricr stations, first to Gulug, a pagan settlt-ment, which I 
shall soon have to mention, situated on the offshoots of the mountain- 
rang«‘, then keeping on the mountains to Mag&r, which seems to 
be the liighost point of elevation, and from hence to Sugur. Sugur 
is said to be fortilied by nature, there being only four entrances 
between the rocky ridges which surroulid it. The prince of 
Sugiir overawes all the petty neighbouring chiefs ; and he is said 
to possess a great many idols, small round stones, to w’hicli the 
people sacrifice fowls of red, black, and white colour, and sheep 
with a red line on the back. '1 he road from Sugur to Aloni is 
very difficult to lay down from hearsay, with any approach to 
truth. It is said fir^t to cross a very difficult passage or defile 
called Lamaja, beyond a mountain of great elevation inliabited 
by naked pagans, hrom hence, in another moderate mareli, it 
leads to Madagele, in the territory of Ardon Jidda, of whom I 
shall have to speak in the progress of my narrative. From here 
it leads to Disa, joins there the road coming from IJje, and the 
next day reaches Mora. Tiiis evidently seems to he a circuifons 
way, but may depend on the mountainous character or the unsafe 
state of the country. Karawsi, the capital of Wdndald, is said to 
he about fifteen miles west from Morfi, at the foot of a largo 
mountain mass called Welle, inhabited by pagans. 
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to make Irnerry at the death of an old one — an ac- 
count which I found afterwards confirmed, while 
his statement that they buried the dead in an 
upright position together with their weapons, fur- 
niture, and some paste of Indian corn, did not 
prove quite correct. In many respects they claim 
great superiority over their neighbours; and they 
practise even to a great extent inoculation for small- 
pox, which in Bdrnu is rather the exception than the 
rule. 

Fortunately for us in our out-of-doors encampment, 
the sky remained serene; and while, after a very 
frugal supper, we were reclining on our mats in the 
cool air of the evening, an interesting and animated 
dispute arose between Bi'llama, M'allem Katfiri, and 
Molultnrnedu — the A'damdwa messenger whom I have 
represented above as a very communicative, sociable 
person — about the water of I'ssege, whence it came, 
and wdiither it flowed. Mohdmmedu, who notwith- 
standing his intelligence and sprightliness was not 
free from absurd prejudices, contended, with the 
utmost pertinacity, that the water in question issued 
from the river Bdnuwe at Kobdre and ran into the 
Shary, a river with which he was acquainted only by 
heursjiy. But my prudent and experienced old mkl- 
lem contested this point successfully, demonstrating 
that the river rose in the mountains far to the north 
of the Benuwe. Thus we spent the evening quite 
cheerfully; and the night passed without any accU 
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dent, all the people sleeping in a close circle round 
iny tent. 

Monday, carfy holu’ wc sct out OH our jour- 

jixne 9t»i. ney^ being joined by several of the Fiilbc, 
who had come the day before to salute me, while 
only one of our caravan remained behind, namely, 
the horseman of Mala Jbram. This whole district 


had formerly belonged to the last-named pei’son ; but 
he had lately ceded it to Abii-Bakr, the sou of Sheikh 
*Omar : but w'e have seen what a precarious posses- 
sion it was. The country through which we passed 


was varietl and fertile, although the sky was over- 
cast ; and I was struck with the frequency of the 
poisonous euphorbia, called “ kariigu ” by the Kaniiri. 
Further on, the crop stood already a foot high, and 
lorrncd a most pleasant object. We then entered a 
dense forest, where the danger bi^came considerable. 


an evident proof ol the lawless state of this country 
being seen in the village Yesa, which was ip some 
degree subject (“ iraAna,” as the peojde call it, with an 
Arabic name) to the sheikh 'Ormir, but had been 
ransacked and burnt about forty days previously by 
the tribe of the Guldk. It was the first village on 
this road the huts of wliich wer^i entirely of the 
construction called by the Kaniiri “ hdngo." 

Having stopped here a few minutes °to allow the 
people to recruit themselves, we pushed on with speed, 
and soon passed the site of another viUage, which 
had been destroyed at an earlier period, having close 
on our loft a fertile plain in a wild state, over which 
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the mountain chain was still visible, with a glance 
now and then at the Mindif and Karndlle. Sud- 
denly there was visible on this side a river from 
thirty to forty yards broad, and inclosed by banks 
about twelve feet high, with a considerable body of 
water, flowing through the fine but desolate plain in 
a northerly direction, but with a very winding course 
and a moderate current ; and it henceforth continued 
on our side, — sometimes approaching, at others re- 
ceding, and aflbrding an agreeable cool draught, in- 
stead of the unwholesome stagnant water from the 
pools, impregnated Avith vegetable matter, and very 
often full of worms, and forming certainly one of the 
chief causes of disease to the foreign traveller. In 
this part of the forest the karage was the most com- 
mon tree, Avhilc besides it there was a considerable 
variety, — the tdso or kadena, the korfiwa, the ka- 
bi'nvi, the zindi, and the acacia-like paipiiya ; the fruit 
of the tdso, or rather its thin pulp, and the beauti- 
ful cream-fruit of the gonda-bush {Annona pnhis- 
trh?) remaining our favourite dainties. 

Suddenly the spirit of our little troop Avas roused ; 
some naked pagans were discovered in the bushes near 
the stream, and so long as it Avas uncertain Avhether 
or not they Avere accompanied by a greater number, 
my companions Averc in a state of fright ; but as 
soon as it Avas ascertained that the black strangers 
Avere but fcAV, they AV'anted to rush upon and cap- 
ture them as slaves ; but Ibralnma, Avith a dignified 
air, cried out, “ imdna, imdna,’' intimating that the 
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tribe was paying tribute to las master the governor ol' 
Y<51n ; anti whether it was true or not, certainly he 
(lit! well to keep these vagabonds from preying upon 
other people while their own safety was in danger. 

At a cpiarter past eleven o’clock wc reached tin; 
outskirts of Ktifa, a village, wljich had been ransacked 
and destroyed entirely by Kashella *Ali, — the very act 
which had given rise to the complaints on tlic side <>1‘ 
the governor of A‘'dain;iwa, who claimed the sui)reinacy 
over this place. Several huts had been already built 
up again very neatly of bongo ; for tin's had now 
become the general mode of arehitecdure, giving pn'of 
of our advancing into the heart of the tropical climes. 
And as the dwadlings were again rising, so the irdui- 
bitunts were likewise returning to their hearth.s. 

A most interesting and cheerful incident in tljosc 


unfortunate and di.stractcd lamls, where the traveller 
has every day to observe domestic bap[)iriess trodden 
underfoot, children torn from the breasts of tladr mo* 
thers, and wives from the embraces of their hu.sbunds, 
was here (exhibited before us. Amono- tiie people 
recovered from slavery by Ibrahima’s exertions was a 


young girl, a native of tliis village, who, as soon as 
she recognised the phcc from which .she had been 
torn began to run as if bewildered, making the circuit 
a tne huts, but the people were not all so fortu- 
nate as to sec again those whom they iuul lost ; there 
wore many sorrowful countenances among those who 
u^quired m vain for their sons or daughter.s. How- 
ever, I was pleased to find that IJilluma was salutcl 
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in a friendly way by the few inhabitants of the place, 
proving, as I thought, that, when governor of this 
southernmost district of B<5rnu, he had not behaved 
so cruelly. 

The country hereabouts showed a far more advanced 
state of vegetation than that from whence we had 
come, the young succulent grass reaching to the 
heiglit of a foot and a half, while the corn (dawa, or 
liolcus) in one field measured already thirty inches 
in height. The fresh meadow grounds were inter- 
spersed with flowers; and a beautiful specimen of the 
“ kangel,” measuring eight inches in diameter, was 
brought to me by Billama, being the only specimen 
which I have ever observed of this peculiar flower. 
jMr. Vogel, however, told me afterwards that he had 
occasionally observed it in Mandanl (Wandala). 

Having dismounted under a tamarind-tree for the 
hot hours of the day, Billama, with the assistance of my 
old Miillcm, gave me a list of some of the larger places 
in the ^Margin country.* W.S. W. from the Margin live 


• Kobchi the principal place of the counti'y, Molghoy, I'ssoge, 
Ivtiyum, situate upon the longer western road from U'ba to I's- 
sege, one day's march from the latter ; Aliisa about one day from 
Kuyiim, Hillo, Woimle, Laluiula (the place I was soon to visit), 
C'hcrari, Shawa, Mode, Kirbet, Ivibuk, Jssiida, Kdradc, all towards 

* This place is already mentioned in the history of TOdris 
Alaw<>nm, where it is written Kofchi.yi h, and p, being frequently 
interchanged in these languages. The name seems to be tlio 
royal title, although the general name for chief or prince in the 
Marghi language is “ibtha.” 
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the Bdbur or Bdbir, scattered in small hamlets over a 
mountainous basaltic district, with the exception of 
their principal seat Biyii*, which is called after the 
name, or probably rather the title, of their chief. 
This place is said to be as far from Kdfa as Kiikawa 
is from the same place, and is rej>ortcd to be of lar^e 
size. The Babur have in certain respects preserved 
their independence, wliilc in others, like the Margin’, 
they have begun to yield to the overwhelming in- 
fluence of their ^lohainmedan neighbours. But tlie 
Marghi claim superiority over their kinsmen in point 
of personal courage; for of their relationship there 
can be no doubt. 

When the sun began to decline, wc pursued our 
marcli, in order to reach Lahdula, where we were 
to pass the night. The unsafe state of the country 
through which we were passing was well Indicated by 
the circumstance that even the circumspect Ibraliima 
mounted the poor mare given to him by Slieikh 'tbndr, 
which he had spared till now. fJe moreover ex- 
changed his bow tor a spear. A thick tempest was 


the west and south-west: more eastward there are Mdda, Goraui, 
Lugu Clmmbelji (the village T rnentiored above), Guldb, Jd, 

Mr. Overweg, in the unfinished journal of his excumon to 
F Aa a place interesting in other respects as well as on account of 
us date-grove, mentions four principal places of the Babir, vi.. 

ogo, or ogcr, ^udem, Malta, and Girn. He also mentions, as 
the three met powerful chief. i„ ,|,e 

Bome time .go) iu lir., 

“ he L rl’’ 7 “**. M«i MSri 

be the eh,ef man, and Fadcn. to bo idontieal with m,<,. 
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gathering on the Wdndala mountains, while our 
motley troop wound along the narrow path, — at times 
through forest or underwood, at others through fine 
cornfields ; but the country afforded a wilder and 
more varied aspect after we had crossed a little 
watercourse, — rocks projecting on all sides, sandstone 
and granite being intermixed, while in front of us a 
little rocky ridge, thickly overgrown with trees and 
bushes, stretched out, and seemed to hem in our 
passage. Suddenly, however, a deep recess was seen 
opcnijjg in the ridge, and a village appeared, lying 
most picturesquely in the natural amphitheatre thus 
formed by tlie rocks and trees protruding everywhere 
from among the granite blocks, and giving a pleasant 
variety to the wliole picture. 

This was Lalniula ; but we had some difficulty in 
getting into it, the entrance to the amphitheatre be- 
ing closed by a strong stockade, wliich left only a 
very narrow p.assage along the cliffs on the eastern 
side, not nearly large enough for camels ; and while 
our troop, pushing forward in vain, fell into great 
confusion, the storm came on, and the rain poured 
down upon us in torrents. Fortunately, the shower, 
although heavy, did pot last long, and we succeeded at 
length in getting in, and soon reached the first huts 
of the village ; but our reception was not propitious. 
The first person who came" to meet us was a mother, 
roused by the hope of seeing her son return as a free 
man from Kiikawa, where he had been carried into 
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slavery, and filling the whole village with her lamen- 
tations and curses of the Kaniiri, when she heard 
that her beloved had not come back, and that she 
should never see him again. This of course made a 
bad impression upon the inhabitants, and while *Ashi, 
tlicir chief, a man who after an unsuccessful struggle 
with iny companion Billama, when governor of these 
districts, had submitted to the sheikh, received us 
with kindness and benevolence, his son, in whose 
recently and neatly built hut the old man wished to 
lodge me, raised a frightful alarm, and at length, 
snatching up his weapon, ran otF with the wildest 
threats. I therefore thought it best not to make use 
of the hut unless forced by another storm, and not- 
withstanding the humidity, 1 took nj) my quarters 
under a shed before the hut, spreading my carpet and 
jirbiye — woollen blanket from, Jirbi — over a coarse 
mat of reed, as unfortunately at that time I had no 
sort of couch with me. 

There was an object of very great interest in our 
courtyard. It was a large pole about nine feet high 
above the ground, with a small cross pole which sus- 
tained an earthern pot of middling size. This was a 
“ sdfi,” a sort of fetish, a symbolic representation, as 
it seems, of their god “lete,” the sun. It was a 
pity that ^ve were not placed in a more comfortable 
position, so as to be enabled to make further inquiries 
with regard to this subject. 

Ashi was kind enough to send me a large bowl of 
honey- water, but I was the only one of the caravan 
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who received the least proof of hospitality; and I 
made myself quite comfortable, though we thought 
it best to look well after our firearms. During the 
night we were alarmed by a great noise, proceeding 
from the frightful shrieks of a man ; and, on inquiry, 
we found that he had been disturbed in his sleep by a 
hyasna catching hold of one of his legs. Ibraln'ma 
informed us the next morning, that a very large party 
among the inhabitants had entertained the design of 
falling during the night upon our troop and plunder- 
ing us; and that nothing but the earnest representa- 
tions of 'Aslii had restrained them from carrying out 
their intention, — the old man showing tliem how im- 
prudent it would be, by one and the same act to draw 
upon themselves the vengeance of their two over- 
whelming neighbours, the sheikh of Bdrnu in the 
-north, and the governor of Fiimbind in the south. 
Altogether the night was not very tranquil ; and a 
storm breaking out at some distance, I crept into 
the hut, but there was no rain, only thunder and 
lightning. All the huts here are provided with a 
sen'r, or diggcl, made of branches, upon which a 
coarse mat of reeds is spread. 

The village seems not to be very large, containing 
certainly not more than about five hundred single 
huts, but the situation is very advantageous, enabling 
the inhabitants in an instant to retire upon the natu- 
ral fortress of blocks overhead. Thej' possess scarcely 
a single cow, but seem to prepare a great deal of vege- 
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table butter. At least large heaps of the chestnut-like 
kernels of tlie Bassia rarkii were lying about in the 
courtyards. They have also a great deal of excellent 
honey. 

Tucsjav • our quarters early, and emerging 

June lolil. from the rocky recess by the same opening 
through which we had entered it the preceding even- 
ing, wc halted a short time in order that the whole 
caravan might form closely togetlier, for we had now 
the most dangerous day’s march before us, where 
stragglers arc generally slain or carried into slavery 
by lurking enemies. Our whole troop wa.s not very 
nuincron.s consisting of five horsemen and about 
twenty-five armed men on foot, with three camels, 
six sumptcr oxen, and three asses, our strength con- 
sisting entirely in my four muskets and four pairs 
of pistols. 

It was a very fine morning, and after the last night’s 
storm the whole country teemed with freshness and 
life. iSIorcover, it was of a varied nature, the ground 
consisting, at times, of bare granite, witli large blocks 
of rpiartz, at others covered witli black vegetable soil, 
with ironstone liere and there, and torn by numerous 
small periodical watercourses de.scending from the 
rocky chain on our right, and carrying the moisture 
of the whole region towards the river, which still 
flowed on the loft of our truck ; while granite-blocks 
and small ridges projected everywhere, the whole 
clothed with forest more or less dense, and with a great 
variety of foliage. Having kept on through this kind 
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THE BA'ZA TRIBE. 

of country for about two miles and a half, we reached 
the deserted “ ngdufate,” or encampment of Bh-Bakr, 
a brother of Mohammed Lowel, the governor of A'dam- 
awa, who had last year made an expedition into these 
districts, and stationing his army on this spot, had 
overrun the country in all directions. The encamp- 
ment consisted of small round huts made of branches 
and grass, such as the guro caravan gei\erally erects 
daily on its “zango” or halting-place. Here we 
began to rpiickcn our pace, as we were now at the 
shortest distance from the seats of the BAza, a power- 
ful and independent pagan tribe, with a language, or 
probably dialect, of their own, and peculiar customs, 
who live at the foot of the eastern mountain-chain, 
while we left on our right Kibfik and some other 
Marghi villages. In order to lessen a little the 
fatigue of the march, my attentive companion Billa- 
ma brought me a handful of “gaude,” a yellow fruit 
of the size of an apricot, with a very J;hick peel, and, 
instead of a rich pulp, five large kernels filling almost 
the whole interior, but covered with a thin pulp of a 
very agreeable taste, something like the gonda. 

At half-past nine, when the forest was tolerably 
clear, we obtained a view of a saddle mount at some 
distance on our right, on the other side of which, as I 
was informed, the village Woinde is situated : further 
westward lies U'gu, and, at a still greater distance, 
Gslya. IMcanwhile we pushed on with such haste — 
the old Mallcm and Bu-Sad, on horseback, driving my 
two weak camels before them as fast as they could — 
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that the line of our troop became entirely broken ; 
the fatdki, or tugdrchi, with their pack-oxen, and 
several of the dangarunfu — namely the little trades- 
men who carry their small parcels of merchandise on 
tlie head— remaining a great distance behind; but 
although I wished several times to halt, I could not 
persuade my companions to do so; and all that 1 
■»\ as able to do for the safety of the poor people who hud 
trusted themselves to my protection, was to send Ih'I- 
Jama to the rear with orders to bring up the .strag- 
glers. I shall never forget the euphonious words of the 
old mallem with which Jic, though usually so humane, 
parried my entreaties to give the people time to come 
up ; mixing Ildusa with Kanuri, he kept exclaiming, 
“ awennaii karaga babu dddi*' (“ This is by no means 
a pleasant forest”), while he continued beating my 
poor camels with hi.s large shiehl of antelope’s hide. 
At length, having entered a very den.se thicket, 
where there was a pond of water, we halted for a 
quarter of an hour, when Billaina came tip w’ith the 
rear, bringing me, at the same time, a sjdondid 
little gonda fruit, which he knew I was particularly 
fond of. 

Continuing then our march with our wonted ex- 
pedition, we reached a little before one o’clock cul- 
tivated lield.s, wlierc the slave.s — “ lidd-hands,” as uii 
American would say —of the people of U'ha were just 
resting from their labour in the shade of the frees. 
As the slaves of Mohammedans, they all wore the 
leathern apron. Here we begrm to ascend, haviim a 
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small rocky eminence on our right, and a more consi- 
derable one on our left, while in the distance, to the 
west, various mountain groups became visible. This 
line of elevation might seem to form the water partition 
between the basin of the Ts4d and that of the Great 
River of Western Africa, but I am not sure of it, as 
I did not become distinctly aware of the relation of 
the rivulet of Miibi to that of B4za. 

Be this as it may, this point of the route probably 
attains an elevation of about 2,000 feet, supposing 
that we had ascended about 800 feet from Uje, the 
elevation of which is 1,200 feet above the level of 
the sea. Having then crossed, with some difficulty, 
on the part of the camels, a rugged defile, enclosed by 
large granite blocks, we began to descend consider- 
ably, while Mohamrnedu drew my attention to the 
tree called “bijdgc” in Fulfulde, which grows be- 
tween the granite blocks, and from which the people 
of Fumbind prepare the poison for their arrows. 
However I was not near enough to give even the 
most general account of it ; it seemed to be a bush of 
from ten to twelve feet in height, with tolerably large 
leaves of an olive colour. 

Emerging from this rocky passage, we began 
gradually to overlook the large valley stretching out 
to the foot of the opposite mountain chain, which 
seemed from this place to be uninterrupted. Its 
general elevation appeared to be about 800 feet above 
the bottom of the valley. We then again entered 
upon cultivated grourftl, and turning round the spur 
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of the rocky chain on our right, on the top of wliicli 
we observed the huts of the pagans, we reached the 
wall of U'ba at two o’clock in the afternoon. 

The eastern quarter of this town, the northern- 
most Pullo settlement in A'damiiwa on this side, 
consisting of a fcAV huts scattered over a wide space, 
has quite the character of a new and cheerless colony 
in Algeria; the earthen wall is low, and stnmgthcncd 
with a liiiht double fence of thorn bushes. The 
western quarter, however, is more thickly and com- 
fortably inhabited; and each cluster of huts, which all 
consist of bongo, or rather biikka bong«>, “ jwarul)o- 
kiiru,” is surrounded with a little cornlield. It was 
pleasant to observe how the fences of mats, surrounding 
the yards, had been -strengthened and enlivened by 
young living trees of a graceful slender appearance, 
instead of dull .stalks, giving to .the wliole a inueh 
more cheerful character than is generally tlic ease 
with the villages in other parts of Negroland, par- 
ticularly iu Ihu’uu Proper, and projnising in a short 
time to afftjrd some, cool shade, whie,h is rather want- 
ing in the place.* 

Passing the mosipie, the “judi'rde,” a spacious (piad- 
rangular building, consisting entirfdy of balls built 
of mats and stalks, which must he delightfully cool in 
the dry season, but extremely damp during the rains, 
and including a large open space, we rcnched the 
laiudrdc (the house of the governor, or larnido) ; it lies 

1 he nature of the.sc trees may he seen from the fence of the 
ynr<l in tho vipw of Dt-uisix. 
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on one side of a small square, or “ belbel.” Bi'llama 
and Bd-Sad having here fired*a couple of rounds, 
we were soon shown into our quurtcrs. These were 
of rather an indifferent description, but lying at tlio 
northern border of the inhabited quarter, and not far 
from the foot of the rocky ridge, they had the advan- 
tage of allowing us freedom of movement. 
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We had now reached the border of A'damdwa, the 
countrj' after which I had been panting so long, and 
of wliicli I had hoard so many interesting accounts, a 
jMohanimedan kingdom engrafted upon a mixed stock 
of pagan tribes, — the coixjucst of the valorous and 


fanatic Pullo chieftain^ AMumu, over the great pagan 
kingdom of Fiimbina. 

I was musing over the fate of* f he native races of 
this country, when the governor, witJi a numerous 
suite, came to pay me a visit. Xeither he nor any of 
his companions were dressed witli any degree of ele- 
gance?, or even cleanliness. 1 had eiideavonrcd in vain 
to obtain information from my companions as to the 
period when the Fullie hud begun to emigrate into this 
country, but they were unable to give^ne any other 
answer, than that they had been settled in the country 
from very ancient times, and that not only the fathers 
but CTen the grandfathers of the present generation 
lad inhabited the same region as cattle-breeders, 

bcrroroji. Neither the governor nor any of his 
people were able to give me more precise inforina- 
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tion, so that I was obliged to set iny hopes upon the 
capital, where I was more likely to find a man 
versed in the history of his tribe. I then commu- 
nicated to my visitor my wish to ascend the ridge, 
which overlooks the place, and on the top of which, 
according toMohdmmedu,a spring bubbled up between 
the rocks. The governor advised me to defer the ex- 
cursion till the morrow, but as the weather was fine 
at the time, and as at this season it was very doubtful 
whether it would be so the next morning, I expressed 
a wish to obtain at once a view at least over the op- 
posite mountain-chain. He then told me that I might 
do as I liked, and followed me with his whole suite. 
The ridge, on this side at least, consisted entirely of 
enormous blocks of granite heaped one upon the 
other in wild confusion, and making the ascent ex- 
tremely difficult, nay, impossible, without ropes, so 
that, with the utmost trouble, we reached the height 
of a little more than a hundred feet, which gave me, 
however, an advantageous position for obtaining a 
view over the broad valley and the mountain range 
beyond, of which, on my return journey, I made a 
sketch, which is represented in the following Avood- 
cut. • 

Some of the governor’s people, however, were very 
agile in climbing these blocks, and they need to be so 
if they wish to subject the native inhabitants, avIio, 
when pursued, retire to these natural strongholds, 
which are scattered over nearly the whole of this 
country. 
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We had scarcely returned to our quarters, when 
a stojfm broke out, but it was not accompanied with 
a great quantity of rain. Our cheer was indifferent; 
and we passed our evening in ratfeer a dull manner. 

Seeing that the weather was gloomy, and ^vedncwJav 
being afraid of the fatigue connected with 
the ascent of the ridge even along a more easy path, 
as I was well aware how much my constitution had 
been weakened, I preferred going on, and gave orders 
for starting. On leaving the western gate of the town, 
which is formed of very large trunks of trees, we en- 
tered on a tract of corn-fields in a very promising 
condition, while at the same time a number of young 
jet black slave girls, well fed, and all neatly dressed 
in long aprons of white clean giibagd, and having 
their necks adorned with strings of glass beads, were 
marched out to their daily labour in the field. 

The town formerly extended much further in this 
direction, till it was ransacked and plundered by Ra- 
madhdn, a slave and officer of the sheikh Mohammed 
cl Kdnemi. Before theFulbe occupied those regions, 
the slave-hunting expeditions of the people of Bdrnu 
often extended into -the very heart of A'damdwa. 
The Fiilbe certainly are always making steps towards 
subjugating the country, hut they have still a great 
deal to do before they can regard themselves as the 
undisturbed possessors of the soil. Even here, at no 
great distance beyond the little range which we ha<i 
on our right, an independent tribe called Gille still 
maintains itself, and on my return journey I shall have 
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to relate an unsuccessfal expoditioia of tbo governor 
of U'ba against the Kilba*gdya. * 

Our camels, “ gel/»ba/’ U^gan now to be objects of 
the greatest curiosity and wonder to the natives ; for 
itr happens but rarely that this animal IS brought 
into the country, as it will not bear the climate for 
any length of time. This is certainly a circumstance 
not to be lost sight of by those who contemplate 
tnide and intercourse with the equatorial regions ; but 
of course the Euro):>ean, with his energy and enter- 
prise, iniglit easily succeed in acclimatizing the camel 
by preparing himself for great losses in the beginning. 

W'Jien the range on our right terminated, our view 
extended over a great expanse of country, from 
which several mouVitain groups started up, entirely 
detached one from the other and without any 
connecting chain, and I sketched three of them, 
which are here represented. Of the names of the 



first two, my companions .were not quite snips ; but 
they all agreed in calling the last Kilba-Ctlya. 
In front of us a considerable mountain called 

Fingting developed itself, and behind it linothcr 
with the summits and Yaurogiidde. Keeping 
.1 ong the jdain, sometimes over fiine pastorc^grounds, 
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at other times over cultivated fields, and crossing 
several little streams, we at length came to a brook 



or rivulet of a somewhat larger size, which is said 
to issue from mount Gfiri, towards the south-east, 



and receiving another brook coming from mount 
Ddwa, runs westward.* 

Having here considered whether we should go on 
or take up our quarters in Mubi, which was close 
by, we decided upon the latter, and entered the place. 
But we had to wait a long while in front of the 

* I think it probable that this stream joins tlie Gongola, or 
rather, as it scorns, “ the river of the Gdngola,” Gongola being most 
probably the name of a tribe, that small northern branch of the 
B6nuw6 which has quite recently been discovered by Mr. Vogel, 
and has been crossed by him at four different points ; but I am 
not certun whether he has also ascertained the point of junction by 
actnal observation. 
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governor’s house, and were at length conducted into 
quarters so insufficient that we preferred encamping 
outside the town, and pitched our tent near a tree, 
•which promised to afford us a shady place during the 
hot hours of the day. But we had scarcely made 
ourselves comfortable when the governor’s servants 
came and requested me most urgently to come into 
tlie town, promising us good lodgings; I therefore 
gave way, and told them that 1 would go to my 
promised quarters towards night. As long as the 
weather was dry, the open air was much more agree- 
able; and [ turned our open encampment to account 
by taking accurate angles of all the summits around ; 
but a stofm in my small and weak tent was a very 
uncomfortable thi% and I gladly accepted the offer 
of good quarters for the night. 

In the course of the afternoon almost the whole 
population of the town came out to see me and my 
camels, and the governor himself came on horseback, 
inviting me into his own house, when I showed 
him my clirorioraeter, compass, and telescope, which 
created immense excitement, hut still greater was 
tlie astonishment of those particularly Who know 
how to read, at the very small print in my prayer- 
book. The amiable side of the character of the Ftilbe 
18 their intelligence and vivacity, but they have a 
groat natural disposition to malice, and are not by 
any means so good-natured as the real Blacks ; for 
they really are— certainly more in their character 
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than in their colour — a distinct 
race between the Arab and Ber- 
ber on the one side and the 
Negro stock^n the other, although 
I would not suppose that the 
ancients had taken their proto- 
type of Leucaethiopes from them. 
However striking may be the 
linguistic indications o^ a connec- 
tion of this tribe with* the Kaffers 
of South Africa, there can be no 
doubt that historically they have 
proceeded from the west towards 
the east. But of this more on 
another occa?^x)n. 

I staid out till the sun went 
down, and before leaving my open 
dwelling sketched the long range 
of mountains to the east, together 
with the Fingting. 

Between mount Meshila and 
mount Ki'rya a road leads to the 
seats of the Komd. 

The w'hole plain affords excel- 
lent pasture, and tlie to^vn itself 
is a straggling place of great ex- 
tent. That part of the gover- 
por’s house which he assigned to 
me consisted of a courtyard with 
a very spacious and cool hut, 
having two doors or openings^ 
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and the ground-floor was strewn with pebbles instead 
of sand, which seems to be the custom here throughout 
the rainy season, hfy host spent a great part of the 
evening in our company. I made him a present 
of ten shoots of ]>apcr,,w'hich, as a learned man in a 
retired spot wlio had never before seen so much 
Avriting material together, caused him a great deal of 
delight, tliough he seomed to be of a sullen temper. 
Ho informed me that the Fiilbc settled here belonged 
to the tribe' of the Ih'llega. 

Th..r^.iHv Although the weather wais very gloomy, 
Jiiiu«i 2 th. ^vc set out in the morning through the rich 
grassy plain, which only i*ound the settlements was 
laid out ill cultivated fields ; we cro.saed and rc-crossed 
the river of the before, which keeps meandering 
through the plain. When avc reached the villugo 
IJagma, Avliich was cheerfully •enlivened by a nu- 
merous herd of cattle, 1 was struck with the size and 
shape of the huts, which testified to the difference of 
the climate which avc had entered, not less than to 
the mode of living of the inhabit ants. Some of these 
huts were from forty to .sixty feet long, about iiftecn 
broad, and from ten to twelve high, nuri*owiiig above 
to a ridge, and thatched all over, «o distinction being 
made between roof and wall ; others had a very pecu- 
liar shape, consisting of three semicircles. 

The reason for making the huts so spacious is 
the necessity of sheltering the cattle, particularly 
young cattle, against the inclemency of the weather. 
Some of them were nothing better than stables, while 
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others combined this distinction with that of a dwell- 
ing-house for the owner. The village is separated 
into two quarters by the river, and is inhabited en- 
tirely by Mohammedans. The^news of a marvellous 
novelty soon stirred up the whole village, and young 
and • old, male and female, all gathered round our 
motley troop, and thronged about us in innocent 
mirth, and as we proceeded the people came running 
from the distant fields to see the wonder ; but the 
wonder was not myself, but the caineV^an animal 
which many of them had never seen, fifteen years 
having elapsed since one had passed along this road. 
The chorus of shrill voices, “ geloba, geldba,” was led 
by two young wanton Piillo girls, slender as ante- 
lopes, and wearing nothing but a ]light apron of striped 
cotton round their loins, who^ jum[)ing about and 
laughing at the stupidity of these enormous animals, 
accompanied us for about two miles along the fertile 
plain. We passed a herd of about three hundred 
cattle. Gradually the country became covered with 
forest, with the exception of patches of cultivated 
ground, and we entered between those mountains 
which had been during the whole morning in front of 
us ; here also granite prevailed, and all the moun- 
tains were covered with underwood!? 

About nine o’clock the path divided, and my com- 
panions for a long time were at a loss to decide 
which of the two they should follow ; Billama having 
some objection to pass the night in Mbutiidi, which he 
thought was only inhabited by pagans, and preferring 
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Miiglobti^ where he had acquaintaiiieea j Wt 
the people of A'dam^wa carried their ^4 we 
ehose the westernmost road, which paat^ by ^batiidi. 
The wilderness now gave way to open paatttrea, and 
we passed some coiii-helds when we came to |he farm 
of a wealthy Piillo named Alkd$0),who In the imidat of 
a numerous family was leading beie tbe life of a patri- 
aivh. Hearing that a stranger from a fardistant coun- 
try was passing by, the venerable old man came out 
of his villo^ to salute me, accompanied by hts sons, 
and two of the latter, who had evidently no idea of the 
heresy of the Christian religion, ran a long distance 
by the side of ray horse, and did not turn back till I 
had given them my blessing. Pleasant as Avas their 
innocent behaviourj^iowlng a spirit full of confidence, 
I was rather glad when they were gone, as 1 wished 
to take some angles of the mountains which appeared 
scattered through the wild and gloomy plain on our 
right. 

After a while the low chain of hills on oui* left was 
succeeded by a range of higher inountaina attached 
to the broad cone of the hVtka. A little before we 
had obtained a view of the rocky mount of Mhutiidi, 
and we now observed the first gigiiia dugbi in 
Fulfulde), or dcl<?B-palm, the kind of Ifyphcena which 
I have already occasionally mentioned as occurring in 
other localities, but which distinguishes this place in 
a most characteristic way. The ground was covered 

with rich herbage, from which numerous violets 
peeped forth. 
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We had now reached Ilfcutiidi, a village situated 
round a granite mount of about six hundred yards* 
circumference, and rising to the height of about 
three hundred feet. It had been a considerable place 
before the rise of the Fiilbe, encompassing on all 
sides the mount, which had served as a natural cita- 
del ; but it has been greatly reduced, scarcely more 
than one hundred huts altogether now remaining; 
and were it not for the picturesque landscape — - the 
steep rocky mount overgrown with trefes, and the 
slender deMb-palras shooting up here and there, and 
forming some denser groups on the south-east side, — 
it would be a most miserable place. 

My companions were greatly astonished to find 
that, since they w^t to Kfikawci^ some Fiilbe fami- 
lies had settled here : for formerly none but native 
pagans lived in the village. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary that we should address ourselves to this ruling 
class; and after we had waited some time in the 
shade of some cjaoutchouc-trees, a tall, extremely 
slender Pfillo, of a very noble expression of counte- 
nance, and dressed in a snow-white shirt, made his 
appearance, and after the usual exchange of compli- 
ment^ and due inquiry on the part of my companions 
after hors^, cattle, mother, slaves, and family*, con- 

* The Fdlbe of Adatndwa are especially rich ia compliments, 
which, however, have not yet lost their real and true meaning. 
Thus the general questions, “num bsildum” (are you well?), “jdm 
wdli** (have you slept?), are followed by the special questions,'* no 
ySmbe <iro''(how is the family?), " no inna iiro” (how is the land- 
hub^ ?), “ to. piichu mdda,” or “ kdrri piiclm m^am,” (how ia your 
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ducted us to a dwelling ndl far from the eastern foot 
of the rock, consisting of several small huts^ with a 
tall gigina in the middle of its courtyard, which was 
never deserted by some large birds of tlie stork 
family, — most probably some European wanderers. 
However, it had the great disadvantage of being 
extremely wet, so tliat I preferred staying outside ; 
and goi^ig to some distance from the huts, I laid my- 
self dowii ^n the shade of a tree, where the ground 
was comparatively dry. The weather had been very 
cool and cheerless in the morning, and I was glad ' 
when the sun at length came forth, increa.sing the 
interest of the landscape, of which the accompany- 
ing view may give a slight idea.*- 

I here ti'ied, foi^the first tiinh, the fruit of the 
delcb-palm, which was just ripe ; but 1 did not find 
it worth the trouble, as it really requires a good deal 
of effort to suck out the pulp, which is nothing but 


horse?), “to erujo rodda” (how is your grandfather ?), “to ma- 
chudo mada” (how is your slave ? ), “ to bibc mada” (and your 
children?), “ to sukabo tiiada” (bow are your lads?) “bibebube 
majam” (how are the children of y6ur subjects?) “korri nay nia- 
jam” (bow arc your cattle?); all of which in general are answered 
with “ se jam.” IJetween this strain occasionally a question about 
the news of the world — “ t6 hubbard duuia;“ and with travellers 
at least a question as to the fatigue — “ to chdtnmcri” — is inserted. 
There is still a greater variety of compliments, the foi'm of many, 
as used in A'^dam^iwa, varying greatly from that usual in other 
countries occupied by the Fulbe, and of course all depends on 
the time of the day when friends meet. 

* Unfortunately, I had not energy enough to finish it in detail ; , 
so that many little interesting features have not been expressed. 
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a very close and coarse fibrous tissue, not separating 
from the large stone, and having a mawkish taste, 
which soon grows disagreeable. It cannot be at all 
compared with the banana, and still less with the fruit 
of the gonda-tree. It is, when full-grown, from six to 
eight inches long and four inches across, and of a yel- 
lowish brown colour: the kernel is about two inches 
and a half long and one inch thick. However, it is 
of importance to the natives, and, like the fruit of the 
dVim-palm, it yields a good seasoning for some of their 
simple dishes. They make use of the stone also, break- 
ing and planting it in the ground, when, in a few days, 
a blade shoots forth with a very tender root, which is 
eaten just like the *kclingoes ; this is called “ rafir- 
rechi ” by the Hdusa people, “ bd^hul ” by the Fiilbe, 
both of whom use it very extensively. But it is to 
be remarked that the gigiha, or deleb-palm, is ex- 
tremely partial in its local distribution, and seems not 
at all common in A'damdwa, being, as my companions 
observed, here confined to a few localities, such as Ldro 
and Song; while in the Mdsgu country it is, according 
to iny own observation, the predominant tree ; and, 
from information, I conclude this to be the case also 
in the southern provinces of Bagirrai, particularly in 
Sdinray and Day. However, the immense extension 
of this palm, which, probably, is nearly related to the 
JBorassus fiahellifoi'mis *, through the whole breadth 


* See a paper read by Dr. Berthold Sceman in the Liunaean 
Society, November 18th, 1850.^ 
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of Central Africa^ from Kordofin to the Atlantic,, is 
of the highest importance. 

While resting here I received a deputation of the 
heads of families of tlie Fdlbe, who behaved very 
decently, and were not a little excited by the per- 
formances of my watch and compass. I then deter- 
mined to ascend the rock, which commands and 
characterises the» village, although, being fully aware 
of the debilitated state of my health, I was some- 
what afraid of any great bodily exertion. It was 
certainly not an easy task, as the crags were extremely ^ 
steep, but it was well worth the trouble, although 
the view over an immense expanse of country was 
greatly interrupted by the many small trees and 
bushes which are Ishooting out between the granite 
blocks. 

After 1 had huisbed taking angles I sat down on 
this magnificent rocky throne, and several of the 
natives having followed me, I wrote from their dicta- 
tion a short vocabulary of their language, which they 
call “ ZAni,” and which I soon found was intimately 
related to that of the Marghi. These poor creatures, 
seeing, probably for the first time, that a stranger 
took real interest in them, were extremely delighted 
in hearing their words pronounced by one whom they 
thought almost as much above them as their god 
“f6te,” and fre<iuently corrected each other when 
there was a doubt about the meaning of the word. 
The rock became continually more and more ani- 
mated, and it was not long’ before two young Fiilbe"’ 
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girls alsO) who from the first had <^st a kindly eye 
upon me, came jumping up to me, accompanied by 
an elder married sister. One of these girls was 
about fifteen, the other about eight or nine years of 
age. They were decently dressed as Mohammedans, 
in shirts covering the bosom, while the pagans, 
although they had dressed for the occasion, wore 
nothing but a narrow strip of leather passed between 
the legs, and fastened round the loins, with a large 
leaf attached to it from behind ; the women were, 
besides, ornamented with the “ kadhma,” which is the 
same as the segheum of the Marghf, and worn in 
the same way, stuck through the under-lip, but a 
little larger. Their prevailing complexion was a 
yellowish red, like that of the ,, Marghi, with whom, 
a few centuries ago, they evidently formed one na- 
tion. Their worship, also, is nearly the same. 

At length I left my elevated situation, and with a 
good deal of trouble succeeded in getting down again ; 
but the tranquillity which I had before enjoyed was 
now gone, and not a moment was I left alone. All 
these poor creatures wanted to have my blessing; 
and there was particularly an old blacksmith, who, 
although he had become a proselyte to Isldm, pestered 
me extremely with his entreaties to benefit him by 
word and prayer. They went so far as to do me the 
honour, which I of course declined, of identifying me 
with their god “ fete,” who, they thought, might have 
^ come to spend a day with them, to make them forget 
their oppression and misfortunes. The pagans, how- 
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ever, at length lift me when n|ght came on, but the 
Fiilbe girls would not go, or if they left me for a mo- 
ment, immediately returned, and so staid till midnight. 
The eldest of the unmarried girls made me a direct 
proposal of marriage, and 1 consoled her hy stating, 
that I should have been happy to accept her offer if 
it were my intention to reside in the country. The 
manners of peoj^c who live in these retired spots, 
shut out from the rest of the world, are necessarily 
very simple* and unaffected; and this poor girl had 
certainly reason to look out for a husband, os at 
fifteen she was as far beyond her first bloom as a lady 
of twenty-five in Europe. 

Taking leave of these good people, the 
Juno 13th. girl lookJhg^ rather sorrowful, as 1 mounted 
my horse, we resumed our inarch the following 
morning, first through cornfields, — the grain here 
cultivated being exclusively g<5ro, or pennisctum, — 
then over rich and thinly wooded pastures, having 
the mountain-chain of the “ FtUib<S ” constantly at 
some distance. The atmosphere was extremely humid, 

, and rain-clouds hung upon the mountains. Further 
on the ground consisted entirely of red loam, and was 
so tom up by the rain, that we had great difficulty 
and delay in leading the camels round the gaps and 
ravines. Dense underwood now at times prevailed, 
and a bush called “ baubaw,” producing an edible 
fruit, here first fell under my observation ; there was 
also another bulbous plant, which I had not observed 
before. The kardge here, again, was very common. 
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Gradually the whole country became one continuous 
wilderness, with the surface greatly undulating, and 
almost hilly; and here we passed a slave village, or 
“nimde,” in ruins, the clay- walls being all that 
remained. 

The country wore a more, cheerful appearance after 
nine o’clock, when we entered on a wide extent of 
cultivated ground, the crops standing beautifully in 
the fields, and the village or villages of Seg^ro ap- 
pearing higher up on the slope of the heights, in a 
commanding situation. Segero consists of two vil- 
lages separated by a ravine, or hollow with a water- 
course, the northernmost of them, to which we came 
first, being inhabited jointly by the conquering tribe 
of the Fiilbe and the conquered bne of the Holma, 
while the southern village is exclusively occupied by 
the ruling race. To this group we directed our steps, 
passing close by the former, where I made a hasty 
sketch of the outlines of mount Holma. 



The Idmido, or mayor, being absent at the time, 
we dismounted under the public shade in front of his 
house, till a comfortable spacious shed in the inner 
courtyard of his dwelling was placed at my disposal ; 
and here I began immediately to employ my leisure 
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lio)ii9 i|t.:ilie study <}f the Fulfidld% as I hedune fully 
awate that the knowledge of this language was essen- 
tial to my plans, if I wished to draw all possible 
advantage from my proceedings. For, these simple 
people, who do not travel, but reside all their life 
long in their secluded homes, with the exception 
of a few predatory expeditiona against the pagan.**, 
know no other language than their own ; several of 
them, however, understand the written Arabic tole- 
rably well, but are unable to speak it. Meanwhile, a 
large basket full of groundnuts, in tlie double shell, 
just as they came from the ground, was placed before 
us : and after a while, three immense calabashes of a 

' 'AH. 

thick soup, or 'porridge, made of the i^me material, 
were brought in \oi;^ the refreshment of our whole 
troop. 

Groundnuts form here a very, large proportion of 
the food pf the people, just in the same proportion 
as potatoes do in Europe, and the crops of corn 
having failed the last year, the people had very little 
besides. Groundnuts, that is to say, the species of 
them which is called “ kolche ” In Kamiri, and “ bi- 
riji ” in Fulfiilde, which was the one grown here, as 
it seems, exclusively, I like very much, especially if 
roasted, for nibbling after supper, or even as a stibsti- 
tute for breakfast on the road, but I should not like 
to subsist upon them. In fact, I was scarcely able 
to swallow a few spoonfuls of this sort of porridge, 
which was not seasoned with honey: but I must 
confess that the. spoons, which, the ]^ple here use 
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for sach purposes, *are rather large, being something 
like a scoop, and made like^se of a kind of gourd ; 
the half of the Cucurbita lagenmia split in two, so 
that the handle at the same time forms a small chan- 
nel, and may be used as a spout. Nature in these 
countries has provided everything; dishes, bottles, 
and drinking-vessels are growing on the trees, rice in 
the forest, and the soil without any labour produces 
grain. The porridge can certainly be made more 
palatable by seasoning; and, if boiled with milk, is by 
no means disagreeable. The other kind of ground- 
nut, the “ gdngala,” or “ yerkiirga,” which is far 
more oily, and which I did not see at all in A'dam- 
{iwa, I do not like ; though the people" used to say 
that it is much more wholesome th^wi the other kind. 
For making oil it is evidently the more valuable of 
the two. I will only add, that on this occasion I 
learned that the Fiilbe in this part of the country 
make also a similar porridge of sesamum, which they 
call “ marasiri,” and even of the habb el aziz, or the 
gojiya of the Hdusa — the nebii of the B6rnu people. 
Sesamum I have frequently eaten in Negroland as a 
paste, or hasty pudding, but never in the form of a 
porridge. . * 

The reason why the corn had failed was, that 
most of the men had gone to the war last year ; the 
turbulent state of the country thus operating as a 
great drawback upon the cultivation of the ground. 
I must also observe how peculiarly the different quali- 
ties of the soil in neighbouring districts are adapted 

VOL. ir. F F 
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fof dffl^rent speciea of grain ; ^rhile in Mbatiidi, as I 
said, millet, g6ro, or Pennisetum typhoidmm-, was culti- 
vated almost exclusively, here it was the dAwa, “ bdi- 
ri” in Fulfdlde, or sorghum, and principally the red 
sort, or “ Miri bod4ri.” 

Having restored ouT vital strength with this famous 
pap of ground-nuts, and having filled our pockets, and 
the nose-bags of the horses too, with the remains of 
the great basket, we set out again on our journey in 
the afternoon, for it appeared to me evident that 
none of my companions was fond of a strict ground- 
nut diet, and hence would rather risk a storm than 
a supper of this same dish. It had become our 
general rule to finish our day’s journey in the fore- 
noon, as the tem^^p generally set in in the afternoon. 

The fields were well cultivated ; but the corn on 
the more elevated spots stood ^ot more than a foot 
high. The ground-nuts are cultivated between the 
corn, the regular spaces which are left between each 
stalk being sufficient for growing a clu^ei^r of nuts 
under ground; just in the same way as beans are cul- 
tivated in many parts of Negroland. Theffielda were 
beautifully shaded and adorned by the butter-tree, 
“ tdso,” or,'*a8 the Fiilbe call at, “kdrehi,” in the 
plural form “ kar<5ji,” which was here the exclusively 
predominant tree, and of course is greatly valued by 
the natives. Everywhere the people were busy in 
the fields ; and altogether the countiy, inclosed by 
several beautifully shaped mountain ranges and by 
detached mountains, presented a most chcerfttl sight, 
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all the i^tchea of grass being diversified and em« 
bellished with a kind of violet-coloured lily. 

We now gradually approached the foot of Mount 
Holma, behind which another mountain began to rise 
into view; while on our left we passed a small 
“ rdmde,” or slave^village, and then entered a sort of 
defile. We were greatly afraid lest we should be 
punished for the gastronomic transgression of our 
travelling rule, as a storm threatened us from behind ; 
but we had time to reach Badanijo in safety. Punished, 
however, we were, like the man who despised his 
peas ; for, instead of finding here full bowls of pud- 
ding, we could not even procure the poor ground- 
nuts ; and happy was he who had not neglected to 
fill his pockets from the full basket in Seg6ro. 

We had the utmost difficulty in buying a very |mall 
quantity of grain for the horses; so that they also 
came in for a share in the remains of the ground-nuts 
of Segcro:; and my host especially was such a shabby, 
inhospitable fellowj that it was painful to speak a word 
to him. However, it seemed that he had reason to 
complain, having been treated very harshly by op- 
pressive ofiScers, and having lost all his cattle by dis- 
ease. Not a drop of milk was to be got in the village, 
all the cattle having died. The cattle, at least those 
of the large breed, which apparently has been intro- 
duced into the country by the Fiilbe, seem not yet 
quite accUmatized, and arc occasionally decimated by 
disease. 

Badanijo is very pictj^resquely situated in a beau- 
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^SxiX iriregula;r\y>ihaped valley v suTrouiided on all 
sides hy motintoitis, which ore seen from the interior 
of the village. The scarcity of proviaions was cn- 
tirdy dae to tbe great expedition of last. yeoTf which 
had taken away all hands from the labours of the 
hdid ; for the land around here is extremely fertile, 
and at present, besides sorghum or holcus, produced 
dankali, or sweet potatoes, gdza, or yams, manioC) and 
a great quantity of gunna, a large variety of cala- 
bash (FneUlea trilobataj Cucurbita maxima f). Ba- 
danijo is also interesting and important to the ethno- 
logist, os being the northernmost seat of the extensive 
tribe of the Falf, or I’ari, which, according to the 
specimens of its language which I was able to collect, 
is entirely disl^ncb from the tribe of the BAtta and 
their kinsmen the Zani and Marghi, and seems to 
have only a remote affinity wij;h the Wandald and 
GAmerghd languages. At present the village is 
principally, but not exclusively, inhabited by the 
ruling race, and I estimated the population at about 
three thousand. , 

Saturday, After wc had left the rich vegetation 

June 14 th. which surrounds the village, we soon en- 
tered a wildland hilly district,. and while passing 
over the spur of a rocky eminence on our left, ob- 
served close to the brink of the cIitFsr^<n^i^rhAhging 
OUT heads the huts of the pagan village Bdggeia, and 
heard the voices of the natives, while at some distance 
on our right detached hills, all of which seemed to, 
consist of granite, rose fromgthe rugged and thickly- 
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wooded plain. The fugged nature of this country 
increases the importance of Badanijo in a strategetical 
point of view. The country became continually more 
rocky and rugged, and there was scarcely a narrow* 
path leading through the thick underwood, so that my 
friend the pilgrim from M<Slle, who rode his tall camel, 
had the greatest possible trouble to make his way 
through ; however, I had reason to admire his dex- 
terity. All through Negroland, where so many ex- 
tensive tracts are covered with forest, travelling on 
camel’s back is very troublesome. It was certainly 
very lucky for us that for the last five days scarcely 
any rain had fallen, otherwise the path would have 
been extremely difficult. ‘ 

However, when we reached the village Kurfilu, 
the country improved, spreading out into wide pas- 
tures and cultivated fields, although it remained hiUy 
and rather rugged ; even close to the village a lower 
range appeared, and granite masses projected every- 
where. r- A short distance further on I sketched 
mount Kurdlu and the heights near it.^ 



Smral of our jmrty had gone into the village, and 
obtained some cold p^te, made of a pecultll* species 
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of sorghum, of entirely red colour. Thii ;i*ed grain, 
“ja-n-dAwa,” or “ bAiri bodAri,*^ which 1 haivo(aif<eady 
had occasion to mention, is very coramoii in the 
"southern parts of Negroland, below the tenth degree 
of latitude, and in some districts, as in the Miisgu 
countiy, seems to prevail almost exdluslvety ; but it 
was at the time new to me, and I found it extremely 
nauseous. The paste of white durra, **^ filri n dAwa,'^ 
or “ bAiri dhannAri,’* is generally so well cooked in 
A'damAwa, ^>eing formed into large rolls of four inches 
in length, and from two to three inches thick in the 
middle, that even when cold it is quite eatable, and 
in this state generally formed my breakfast on the 
road ; for my palatable chAbchebA from KAkawa, like 
all nice things in ?h^ world, were soon gone. 

Gradually we entered another rugged wilderness, 
from which we did not emerge Jtill a quartei* before 
ten o’clock, when a mArinA, or dyeing place, indi- 
cated the neighbourhood of a centre of civilisation 
unusual in this country. A few minutes more, and 
we reached the northern village of SarAwu, which is 
inhabited almost exclusively by BAmu people, and 
is therefore called SarAwu BerAberA. On the side from 
which we arrived the village is open^ tind do^ hot 
seem to be thickly inhabited, but further id south 
the population is denser. Having halted amhh' time 
on a small open space in the middle of the ^age in 
the shade of a small terebinth, we were eondhcted 
into very excellent quarters, which seem to^diwrve 
a short description. 
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It was a group of three liutSt aituated In the midst 
of* a very s{>A<3ious outer, yard 
which was^8u^^ouuded by a 
light fence of com stalks. The 
huts consisted of clay walls 
with a thatched roof of very 
careful workmanship, and were 
joined together by clay walls. 

The most spacious of these huts (u), of about twelve 
feet in diameter, formed the entrance-hadl and the 
parlour, being furnished with two doors or openings, 
one on the side of the outer, *and the other on the side 
of the inner courtyard, from which the two other huts 
(6 and c), destined for the women, had their only access. 
The outer opening or door of tllfe chief hut (a), 
therefore, although rather small according to our 
ideas, was very large considering the general custom 
of the country, measuring three feet and a half in 
height, and sixteen inches in the widest part, its form 
being that of an egg. 

In this hut there was only one very large couch 
measuring seven feet and a half in length by five in 
width, and raised three feet above the floor, made of 
clay over a frame of wood, on the right side of the door, 
where the landlord tised to receive his guests, the re> 
maluing p^ of the hut being empty, and capable of 
recmvjng. a gopd many people. Between the couch 
an4.1thie door there was a fire-place, or fdgodi, or fugo 
in fkandi^, hobbunirde ” in Fulfdlde, 
formed by three stones of the same size. Of this airy 
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iny8^. 4i)ok {KMsessIpn^.sprei^ii^ my carpet 
raised, platforni^ while . the easilem, ^ my 
seivants, and whosoever pmd me a visit) found a place 
on the floor. The wall, which was rather thicker than 
usual, was all coloured with a r^^sh brown tint, and 
upon this ground several objects had been so unartisti* 
cally delineated, that, with the exception of wooden 
tablets, “ all6,*’ such as the boys here use in learning to 
write, it was impossible to tell what they wmre in- 
tended for.* 

The hut opposite this parlour (6), whifth was 
smaller than (a) but larger than (e), seemed intended 
for the ordinary dwelling of the landlady, being 
ornamented in the background with the g4ngar,” as 
it is called in Eafliiri, “ nanne ” in Pulfdlde, a raised 
platform or sideboard for the cooking utensils ; here 
four large-sized new jars wer<^ placed, as in battle 
array, surmounted by smaller ones. With regard to 
the other arrangements the two huts were of similar 
construction, having oh each side a couch, one for 
the man and the other for his wife. In both the 
woman’s couch was the better one, being formed of 
clay on a wooden frame, and well protected from pry- 
ing eyes by a thin clay- wall, abou|; five feet high, and 
handsomely ornamented in the following way s run- 
ning not only along the side of the door,, hut eu^pwng 
also half of the other side, it exclude^d all i^Eper- 
tinent curiosity '; while the nmn’s . couch, .whmE'li^.as 
less regular and comforb,bh^ reached tp 
border of the door, and on this , side had 
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tiott only of a thin clay^wall, without ornaments. 
With the privacy thus attained, the size of the doors 



was in entire harmony, being of an oval shape, and 
very small, particularly in (c), measuring only about 
two feet in height, and ten inches in width, a size 
which I am afraid would refuse a passage to many a 
European lady ; indeed, it might seem"rather intended 
to keep a married lady withiu doors, after she had 
first contrived to get in. 

Notwithstanding* the scanty light falling into the 
interior of the hut, through the narrow doorway, it 
was also painted, (c) in this respect surpassing its 
sister hut in the harmony of its colours, which 
formed broad alternate bands of white and brown, 
and gave the whole a very stately and finished cha- 
racter. The whole arrangement of these two huts 
bore distinct testimony to a gffeatly developed sense 
of domestic comfort. 

In the wall of the courtyard, between ( 6 ) and (c), 
there was a small back-door, raised above the ground, 
and of diminutive size (/), apparently intended for 
a!Sia»ltting female visitors, without obliging thenf to 
pass through the parlour, and at the same time show- 
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iug much confidence in the discretion of the female 
department. In the courtyard were two large^sissed 
jars, (g) the larger one being the bdzam or corn-jar, 
and the smaller (d) the g^bara or water-jar. In the 
corner, formed between the hut (a) and the wall of 
the courtyard, was the “ fiigodi,” or kitchen, on a 
small scale. 

The house belonged to a private man, who was 
absent at the time. From the outer courtyard, 
which, as I have observed, was spacious, and fenced 
only with corn-stalks, there was an interesting pano- 
rama over a great extent of country to the south, and 
I was enabled to take a great many angles. From 
this place also P made the following sketch of a cone 
which seemed to ihe very picturesque, but the exact 
name of which I could not learn. 



Sardwu is the most elevated place on the latter part 
of this route, although the highest point of the water- 
partition, between the basin of the Tsdd and that of 
the so-called Niger, as I stated before, seems to be at 
the pass north of II 'ba. The difference between the 
state of the corn here and in Mfibi and thereabout was 
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very remarkable. The crop stood here scarcely a few 
inches above the ground.* The soil also around the 
place is not rich) the mould being thin upon the 
surface of the granite, which in many places lies 
bare. The situation of Sardwu is very important on 
account of its being the point where the road from 
r Logdn and all the north-eastern part of A'damdwa, 
which includes some very considerable centres of in- 
dustry and commerce, particularly Fatawel, the en~ 
trepdt of all the ivory trade in these quarters, joins the 
direct road from Kdkawa to the capital. Cotton is 
cultivated here to some extent. A^danidwa is a pro- 
mising country of colonies. 

Sardwu, too, was suffering from dearth from the 
same reason which I have explainecf above ; the second 
crop, which is destined to provide for the last and most 
pressing period, wh^le the new crop is ripening, not 
having been sown at all last year on account of the 
expedition, so that we had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing the necessary corn for our five horses. It 
would, however, have been very easy for me to obtain 
a sufficient supply if I had demanded a small fee 
for my medical assistance, as I had a good many 
patients who came to me for remedies; but this I 
refrained fVom doing. I had here some very singular 
cases, which rather exceeded my skill; and among 
others there was a woman who had gone with child 

* I made some observations with the boiling- water instrument 
on this road, bnt unfortunately my thermometers for this purpose 
were entirely out of order. 
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full two years, without any effort on the part oi‘ 
her imaginary offspring to come forth, and who came 
to me now with full confidence that the far-famed 
stranger would be able to help her to motherhood. 
Among the people who visited me there was also a 
Tdl^u, or rather Teda, who in his mercantile rambles 
had penetrated to this spot ; indeed these people are * 
very enterprising, but in general their journeys lie 
more in the direction of Wiindala, where they dispose 
of a great quantity of glaSB beads. This man had re- 
sided here some time, but was not able to give me much 
information.* He, however, excited my curiosity with 
regard to two white women, whom I wa.s to see in Ydla, 
brought there from the southern regions of A'damawa, 
and who he assured me were at least as white as my- 
self. But, after all, this was not saying much; for 
my arms and face at that time, were certainly some 
shades darker than the darkest Spaniard or Italian. 

I had heard already several people speak of these 
’women, and the natives had almost made them the 
subject of a romance, spreading the rumour that my 
object in going to Ydla ^vas to get a white female 
comi)anion. I shall have occasion to speak about a 
tribe of lighter colour than usuabin the interior, not 
lar from the coast of the Cameroons, and there can be 

* The only thing which I learned from him was, that there is 
a village called Zum, inhabited by Fulbe, near llulma, and about 
half a day’s journey from Sardwu, situated in a level tract of 
country j and a little to the west from it another place, called 
lieba, also inhabited by Fdlbc. 
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no doubt about the fact. My short and uncomfort- 
able stay in tlie capital of A'damdwa deprived me of 
the opportunity of deciding with regard to the exact 
shade of these people’s complexion, but I think it is a 
yellowish brown. 

Having been busy in the morning writ- -san*y, 
ing Fulfiilde, I mounted my horse about 
ten o’clock, accompanied by Billama and Bu-Sad, 
in order to visit the market, which is held every 
Thursday and Sunday, on a little eminence at some 
distance from the Bdrnu village, and close to the 
S.E. side of Sarawu Fulfiilde, separated from the latter 
by a ravine. The market was furnished with thirty- 
five stalls made of bushes and mats, and was rather 
poorly attended. However, it mhst be taken into 
consideration, that during the season of field-labours 
all markets in Negrpland are much less considerable 
than at other seasons of the year. There were a 
good many head of cattle for sale, while two oxen 
were slaughtered for provision, to be cut up and sold in 
small parcels. The chief articles besides were ground- 
nuts, butter, a small quantity of rice, salt, and soap. 
Soap, indeed, is a very important article in any 
country inhabited, by Fiilbe, and it is prepared in 
every household ; while very often, even in large 
places inhabited by other tribes, it is quite impossible 
to obtain this article, so essential for cleanliness. No 
native grain of any kind was in the market, — a proof 
of the great dearth which prevailed throughout the 
country. A few tiirkcdi were to be seen; and 1 
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myself introduced a specimen of this article^ in order 
to obtain the currency of the country for buying 
small matters of necessity. 

The standard of the market is the native cotton, 
■woven, as it is, all over Negroland, in narrow strips 
called “^l<ippi,” of about two inches and a quarter in 
widtii, though this varies greatly. Shells (“ kurdi,” 
or “ch6de”) have no currency. The smallest mea- 
sure of cotton is the “ ndnand^,” measuring ten “ dra” 
or“f<Sndude” {sing, “f/mduki”), equal to four fathoms, 
“ kame” or “ndndud^” (sfny. “ ndnduki* ** ”). Seven 
rnlnandc make one “ d<5ra ’’—meaning a small shirt 
of extremely coarse workmanship, and scarcely to be 
used for dress;, and from two to five ddra make one 
tlidb or “gaffalcUl”f of variable size and quality. 
Tlie turkedi which 1 introduced into the market, and 
which I had bought in Kand for 1800 kurdi, was 
sold for a price equivalent to 2500 shells, which cer- 
tainly is not a great profit, considering the danger of 
the road. However, it must be Ixirne in mind that 
what I bought for 1800, a native certainly would 
have got for IGOO, and would perhaps have sold for 
2800 or more. 

Having caused some disturbance to the usual 
quiet course of business in the market, I left Bu-Sad 

* This is the origin of the word ndnandu, which ie a corruption 
from “nai udndudi” — four fathoma. 

t “ Gaffaldul” is a provincialism only used by the Fillbo of Fiim- 
birid, and not understood citlier in Kubbi or in Mdsena, where 

** ” is the common expression. 
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behind me to buy some articles which we wanted, 
and proceeded with my kash611a towards the ra- 
vine, and ascending the opposite bank, entered the 
straggling quarter of the Fiilbe, which, in a very 
remarkable manner, is adorned with a single speci- 
men of the charming gonda-tree, or “dukiije” (the 
Carica papaya)^ and a single specimen of the ^giha 
or dugbi, the Hyphosna which I have frequently 
mentioned; at all events not more than these two 
specimens are seen rearing their tapering forms 
above the huts and fences. Then we directed our 
steps towards the dwelling of the governor, which 
impressed me by its magnificence when compared 
with the meanness of tlie cottages around. A very 
spacious oblong yard, surrounded with a high clay 
wall, encircled several apartmehts, the entrance being 
formed by a round cool hut of about twenty-five 
feet diameter, the clay walls of which, from the 
ground to the border of the thatched roof, measured 
about ten feet in height, and had two square doors of 
about eight feet in height, one towards the street, and 
the other on the inside, — altogether a splendid place 
in the hot season. Here, too, the floor was at present 
thickly strewn with pebbles. 

But the master of this noble mansion was an un- 
happy blind man, who, leaning upon the shoulders of 
his servants, was led into the room by a rnallem or 
inddibo, one of the finest men I have seen in the 
country, and more like a European than a native of 
Negroland, tall and broad-shouldered, and remark- 
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ably amiable and benevolent. The governor himself, 
also, was remarkably tall and robust for a Piillo. The 
mddibo, who spoke Arabic tolerably well, and offici- 
ated as interpreter, had heard a good deal about mo, 
and was most anxious to see those curious instru- 
ments which had been described to him; and as I 
wore the chronometer and compass constantly at- 
tached to ray waist, I was able to satisfy his curiosity, 
which, in so learne<l a man, was less vain and more 
interesting than usual. But the poor blind governor 
felt rather uneasy because he could not see these 
wonders with his own eyes, and endeavoured to in- 
demnify himself by listening to the ticking of the 
watch, and by •t^juching the compass. But he was 
more disappointed '’still when I declared that I was 
nimble to restore his sight, which, after all the stories 
he had heard about me, he had thought me capable 
of doing; and I could only console him by begging 
him to trust in “ JaumirtUvo” (the Lord on Higli). 
As, on setting out, I did not know that wc were going 
to pay our respects to this man, I had no present to 
offer him except a pair of English scissors, and these 
of course, in his blindness, he was unable to value, 
tliough his companion found out immediately how 
excellent they were for cutting paper. The governor 
is far superior in power to his neighbours, and besides 
Sardwu, Kurundel, or Korulu, and Bingel are subject 
to his government. 

While recrossing the ravine on my return to Sardwu 
Berebere, I observed with great delight a spring of 
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water bubbling up from the soil, and forming a small 
pond — quite a new spectacle for me. After I had re- 
turned to rny quarters I was so fortunate as to make 
a great bargain in cloves, which I now found out 
were the only article in request here. The Bdrnu 
women seemed amazingly fond of them, and sold 
the ndnande of lt?ppi for thirty cloves, when, seeing 
that they were very eager to buy, I raised the price 
of my merchandise, offering only twenty-five. 1 had 
also the luck to buy several fowls and sufficient 
corn for three horses, with a pair of scissors ; and as 
my mallem Katiiri had several old female friends in 
tlie village who sent him presents, wo all had plenty 
to eat that day. But nevertheless jny old friend the 
mallem was not content, but, in the consciousness 
of his own merits, picked a quarrel with Uie because 
I refused to write charms for the people, while they 
all came to me, as to the wisest of our party ; and 
hud I done so, we might all have lived in the greatest 
luxury and abundance. 

In the evening, while a storm was raging outside. 
Billama gave me a list of the most important persons 
in the capital of the country which we were now 
fast approaching. Mohammed Lowel, ' the son of 
Mallem A'daina, has several full-grown brothers, who 
all figure occasionally as leaders of great expeditions, 
and also others of more tender age. The eldest of 
these is Bii-Bakr (generally called Mallem Bdgeri), 
who Igst year conducted the great expedition towards 
the north ; next follows Aijo ; then Mallem Mansiir, 
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u man wnom Diiiama represented 
to me as of special importance 
for me, on account of his being 
the favourite of the people, and 
amicably disposed towards Bdrnu; 
'Omdro ; Zub<^ra ; Hdrnidu. Of 
the other people, he represented 
to me as the most influential — 
Mdde Hassan, the kadhi ; M<Sde 
*Abd-Alldbi, the secretary of state ; 
and the Ardo Ghamniawa, as com- 
mander of the troops. As the 
most respectable Hausa peo])lc 
settled in Y<51a, he named Kdiga 
Mdmma, Serki-n-Gdber, Mai Ko- 
ndma, Magaji-n-Hadder, Mai [lad- 
der, and Birvdri (Bokliari). 

I introduce this notice, us it 
may prove useful in case of an- 
other expedition up the nver Be- 
iiuwe. 

Starting at an early 

June iiuh. ijour we passed the mar- 
ket-place, Avh'ich to-day was de- 
serted, and then left the Pi'illo 
town on one side? The country 
being elevated, and tlie path wind- 
ing, we had every moment a new 
view of the mountains around ns; 
and before we began to descend 
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I made the accompanying sketch of the country behind 
us, stretching from N. 30 E. to E. 20 N. 

The country continued rugged and rocky, though it 
was occasionally interrupted by cultivated ground, 
and a mountain group of interesting form, called 
K6nkel, stood out on our right. 



- Having entered at eight o’clock, upon cultivated 
ground of great extent, we reached a quarter of an« 
hour afterwards Belem, the residence of IMullem Dali'li, 
a man whom 1 had heard much praised in Sariiwu. 
Billama wished to spend the day here, but I was very 
anxious to proceed, as Ave had already lost the preced- 
ing day ; but at the same time I desired to make the 
acquaintance of, and to pay my respects to, a person 
Avhom every one praised for his excellent qualities. I 
therefore sent forward the camels Avith the men on 
foot, while I myself entered the village Avith the 
horsemen. Crossing a densely inhabited quarter, Ave 
found the mallem sitting under a tree in his court- 
yard, a venerable and benevolent-looking old man, in 
a threadbare blue shirt and a green “ bdki-n-zdki.” 
We had scarcely paid our respects to him, and he had 
asked a feAv general questions in Arabic, when an 
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Arab adventurer from Jedda, with the title of sherif, 
who had roved a good deal about the world, made 
hla appearance, and was very inquisitive to know the 
niciitivea which had carried ihe into this remote coun- 
try; and Bd*Shd thought it prudent to pique his 
curiosity, by telling him that we had come to scnrcli 
for the gold and silver in the mountains. Oltl lilallem 
Dahli soon after began to express himself to the c/Fect 
that he should feel offended if I would not stay with 
him till the afternoon ; and I was at length obliged to 
send for the camels, which had already gone bn a 
good way. 

A rather indifferent lodging being assigned to me, 
I took possfission^of the shade of a rfmi, or bentolii, 
• — the bentang-tree of Mungo Park {EHodmdron Gui- 
nense)^ of rather small size, and there tried to resign 
myself quietly to the loss of fmother day, while in 
truth I burned with impatience to see the river, which 
was the first and most important object of my joumey. 
However, my quarters soon became more interesting 
to mo, as 1 observed here several peculiarities of 
arrangement, which, while they were quite new to 
me, were most characteristic of the equatorial regions 
which I was approaching. For while in Bbrnu and 
Hausa it is the general custom to expose the horses, 
even very fine ones, to all changes of the w'eather — 
which on the whole arc not very great, — in these re- 
gions, where the wet season is of far longer duration 
and the rains much heavier, it is not prudent to leave 
the anitnals unsheltered, and stables are built for them 
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on purpose, — round spacious huts with unusually high 
clay walls; these arc called “ debbiru" by the Fi'ilbe 
of A'datndwa, from the Hdusa word “ d4bbi.” Even 
for the cattle there was here a stable, but more airy, 
consisting only of a thatched roof supported by thick 
poles, and enclosed with a fence of thorny bushes. 

The vegetation in the place was very rich, and an 
experienced botanist might have found many new 
sp^ies of plants, while to me the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance was the quantity of Palma Christi scattered 
about the place, a single specimen of the gonda-tree, 
and the first specimen of a remarkable plant which I 
had not observed before on my travels, — a smooth 
soft stem about ten inches thick at the bottom, and 
shooting up to a height of about twenty-five feet, but, 
drawn downwards and inclined by the weight and 
size of its leaves, wduch measured six feet in length 
and about twenty inches in breadth. The Hdusa 
people gave it the natne “ allcluba,*' a name generally 
given to quite a different tree* which 1 have men- 
tioned in speaking of Kand. The plant bears some re- 
semblance to the Musa^ or banana ; fruits or flowers 
it had none at present. 

I had been roving about for some time when the 
sherif, whom T mentioned above, came to pay me a 
visit, when I learned that he had come to this place 
by way of Waddy and Logdn, and that he had been 
staying here already twenty days, being engaged in 
building a warm bath for the mallem, as he had also 
done for the sultan of Waddy. * 

IS G 3 
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The reader sees that these wandering Arabs arc 
introducing civilization into the very heart of this 
continent, and it would not be amiss if they could all 
boast of such accomplishments; but this rarely 
happens. Even this very man was a remarkai>le 
example of those saintly adventurers so frequently 
met with in Negroland, but who begin to tire out 
the patience of the more enlightened princes of 
the country. . He brought me a lump of native home- 
made soap,* with which, as he said, I might ** vrash 
my clothes, as I came from the dirty, soapless 
country of Bdrnu.” This present was not ill-selected, 
although I hope that the reader will not thence con- 
clude that I ‘was particularly dirty, — at least not 
more so than an African traveller miijrht bo fairly ox- 
pcctcd to be. I had laid in a good store ch>V(‘s, 
which, as I have had already occasion to mention, are 
highly esteemed here, so I made him very happy by 
giving him about half a pound weight of them. 

More interesting, however, to me than the visit of 
this wandering son of the East was the visit of two 
young native noblemen, sons of the Ardo Jidda, to 
whom belongs the country between Sugiir and Wan- 
dald or Mdndard, and the younger of whom was a 
remarkably handsome man, of slender form, light 
complexion, and a most agreeable expression of coun- 
tenance. This, however, is a remark winch I have 
often made on my travels, that the males among the 
f I'dbe are very handsome till they reach the age of 
about |,wcnty years, when they gradually assume an 
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apish expression of countenance, which entirely spoils 
the really Circassian features which they have in early 
life. As for the females, they preserve their beauty 
much longer. While these young men were giving 
unrestrained vent to their admiration of my things, 
the old mallem came with a numerous suite of 
attendants ; whereupon they drew shyly back, and sat 
silently at a distance. In this part of the world there 
is a great respect for age. 

The inallcm and his companions were not only 
ak^onijshed at my instruments, but manifested much 
curiosity about the map of Africa, which I unfolded 
before their eyes, being greatly struck by the extent 
of the continent towards the south, of which they had 
previously no idea. I shall show iti another part of 
this work how far the Fiilbe have become acquainted 
with the regions aboutr the equator, and how a faint 
rumour of the strong pagan kingdom of ^Muropiiwe has 
spread over the kingdoms of North Central Africa. 
Their esteem for me increased when I showed them 
my little prayer-book, which I Avore in a red case 
slung round my shoulders, just as they wear their 
Kurdn ; indeed a Christian can never be more sure 
of acquiring the esteem of a Moslim — at least of a 
learned one — than Avhen he shows himself impressed 
with the sentiments of his religion ; but he must not 
be a zealous Roman Catholic, nor broach doctrines 
which seem to deny the Unity of God. He took 
great delight in hearing a psalm of the well-known 
“ nebi Ddiid” (David) read in Englisli, He, as well 
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as almost all his companions, spoke Arabic j ft)p, as 
Sarawu Ber^berd is a colony of BtSrnu people, lU'- 
lem is a pure Arabic colony, that is to say, a colony 
of the Sdlamat, a tribe widely-scattered over B<Srnu 
and Wad:iy. Mallem O'ro, or, as he is popularly called, 
on account of his humility and devoutness, Mallem 
Dalili, was born in Waday, but settled in Bdrnu, 
from whence at the time of the conquest of the country 
by the Fiilbe or FelUita (in the year 1808) he fled to 
avoid famine and oppression, like so many other untbr- 
tunate inhabitants of that kingdom, and founded a 
village in this promising region. This is the country 
for colonies, and ■ I do not ace why a colony of the 
liberated slaves of Sierra Leone might not be ailvan- 
tageously established here. All these people wear 
indigo-coloured shiiife, and in this manner, even by 
their dress, are distinguished firom the Fiilbe. They 
arc tolerated and protected, alt^iough a Pdllo head 
man has his residence here, besides the mallem. 

We were to start in the afternoon ; but my stupid 
Fezzani servant, Mohammed ben Habib, had almost 
killed himself with eating immoderately of ground- 
nuts, and was so seriously ill that 1 was reduced to 
the alternative either of leaving him behind or waiting 
for him. -Choosing the latter, I made a day of feasting 
for the whole of iny little company, the mallem send- 
ing me a goat for my people, a couple of fowls for 
myself, and corn for my horses ; besides which, I was 
so fortunate as to buy a supply of rice. In considera- 
tion of his hospitable treatment, I sent the old mullein 
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a bit of camphor and a parcel of cloves. Camphor 
is a most precious thing in these regions, and luglily 
esteemed by the nobler classes, and I cannot too 
strongly recommend a traveller to provide himself 
with a supply of it. It is obvious that a small 
quantity, if well kept, will last him a long time. He 
may find an opportunity of laying a man of first-rate 
importance under lasting obligations by a present of 
a small piece of camphor. 

. We at length set out to continue oar xnesdav 
journey. The morning was beautifully 
fresh and cool after the last night^s storm, the sky 
was clear, and the country open *and pleasant. A 
fine grassy plain, with many patches of cultivated 
ground, extended on our right tb the very foot of 
Mount Kdnkel, which as I now saw il connected by a 
lower ridge with Mount Ilolma. We passed the ruins 
of the village Bingel, the inhabitants of which had 
transferred their settlement nearer to the foot of 
the mountains. Then followed forest, interrupted 
now and then by corn-fields. My friends, the young 
sons of Ardo Jidda, accompanied me for full two 
hours on horseback, when they bade me a friendly 
farewell, receiving each of them, to his great delight, 
a stone-set ring, which I begged them to present to 
their ladies as a memorial of the Christian traveller. 1 
now learnt that the young men were already mixing 
a good deal in politics ; the younger brother, who was 
much the handsomer, and seemed to be also the more 
intelligent of the two, had till recently administered 
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the government of his blind father’s province, but 
had been deposed on account of his friendly disposi- 
tion towards AVdndala, having marri^ a princess of 
that country, and the management of affairs had been 
transferred to his elder brother. 

Forest and cultivated ground alternately succeeded 
each other ; a little after nine o’clock we passed on our 
left a small “ riimde,” or slave-village, with ground- 
nuts and holcus in the fields, and most luxuriant pas- 
ture all around. The country evidently sloped south- 
wards, and at a little distance beyond the village 1 
observed the first w<atercoiirse, running decidedly in 
that direction ; on* its banks the corn stood already 
four feet high. «Thc country now became quite open 
to the east and sotith, and everything indicated that 
we were approaching Ihc great artery of the country 
which I was so anxious to behold. In the distance 
to the west, a range of low hills was still observable, 
but was gradually receding. About ten o’clock vve 
passed the site of a straggling but deserted village, 
called MelAgo, the inhabitants of which had likewise 
exchanged their dwelling-place in this low level 
country, for a more healthy one at the foot of the 
mountains where there is another village calle<l Kdfa, 
homonymous with that in the Marghi country; for 
this district belongs to the country of the Batta, a 
numerous tribe nearly related, as I have stated above, 
to the Marghi. All the ruins of the dwellings in 
^leldgo were of clay, and the rumbii or rumbiije. — the 
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stacks of corn — were of a peculiar description ; fine 
corn-fields spread around and between the huts. 

Having rested about noon for a little more than 
two hours on a rather damp and gloomy spot near a 
dirty pond, we continued our march, the country 
now assuming a very pleasant park-like appearance, 
clothed in the most beautiful green, at times broken 
by corn-fields, where the corn — Pennisetiim or g4ro — 
stood already five feet high. We soon had to deliberate 
on the very important question which way to take, as 
the road divided into two branches, the northern or 
western one leading by way of Bdmdnda, while the 
southern or eastern one went by way of Sulleri. 
Most of my companions were for the former road, 
which they represented as mued nearer, and as I 
afterwards saw, with the very best reason ; but fortu- 
nately the more gastronomic part of the caravan, 
headed by Billama, who was rather fond of good 
living, rejected Biimanda, as being inhabited by poor 
inhospitable pagans, and decided for the promising 
large dishes of Mohammedan Sulleri. This turned out 
to be a most fortunate circumstance for me, although 
the expectations of my friends were most sadly dis- 
appointed. For if we had followed the route by 
Bdmanda, we should have crossed the B<5nuw<S lower 
down, and I should not have seen the “ TtSpe,” that 
most interesting and important locality, where the 
Benuwd is joined by the Fiiro, and swelled to that 
majestic river which is at least equal in magnitude to 
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the Kwdra, Of this circumstance I was then not 
aware, else I should have decided from the beginning 
for the route by Sulldri. Unfortunately, owing to my 
very short stay in the country, I cannot say exactly 
where Biimdnda lies ; but 1 should suppose that it is 
situated about ten miles lower down, at a short distance 
from the river, like the place of the same name near 
llamdrnnva*, and I think it must lie opposite to Y61a, 
so that a person who crosses the river at that place, 
goes over directly to the capital, without touching 
cither at Riba wo, or at any of the neighbouring places. 

Having, therefore, chosen the eastern road, we soon 
reached the broad, but at present dry sandy channel 
of the mayo T<yel, which runs in a south-westerly 
direction to join the Bdnuwd ; water was to be found 
close underneath the surface of the sand, and se- 
veral women heavily laden with ,set3 of calabashes, 
and belonging to a troop of travellers encamped 
on the eastern border of the watercourse, were busy 
in scooping a supjjly of most excellent water from 
a shallow hollow or kenkenu.” The banks of the 
river, or rather torrent, were lined with luxuriant 
trees, amongst which I observed the dordwa or raerdya 
(Parkta), in considerable numbers.. 

Forest and cultivated ground now succeeded alter- 
nately, till we reached a beautiful little lake called 

• Buminda probably means a ford, or rather place of embarka. 
tion. It can scarcely have any connection witli the Kanuri word 
“ manda,” meaning salt, although salt ia obtained in the western 
place of this name. 
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“ g4re* Pdriyd” by the Bdtta, and “ barre-n-dake” by 
the Fiilbe, at present about fourteen hundred yards 
long, and surrounded by tall grass, everywhere im- 
pressed with tracks of the hippopotami or “ ngdbba,” 
which emerge during the night from their watery 
abode to indulge here quietly in a rich pasturage. 
This is the usual camping-ground of expeditions 
wliich come* this way. A little beyond this lake a 
path branched off from our road to the right, leading 
to liddi, a place of the Bdtta, whose villages, accord- 
ing to Mohdmmedu’s statement, are all fortified with 
stockades, and situated in strong positions naturally 
protected by rocky mounts and ridges. , 

There had been a storm in the, afternoon at some 
distance ; but when the sun was setting, and just as 
we began to wind along a narrow path through a 
thick forest, a black tempest gathered over our heads. 
At length we reached the fields of Sulleri, and, having 
stumbled along them in the deepest darkness, illumined 
only at intervals by flashes of lightning, we entered the 
place and pushed our way through the narrow streets, 
looking round in vain for Ibralnma, who had gone on 
to procure quarters. 

To our great disappointment we found the house 
of the governor shut up ; and, notwithstanding our 
constant firing and knocking at the door, nobody 
came to open it, while the heavy clouds began to dis- 
charge their watery load over our heads. At length, 

* This word “gcro” is identical with “ er4,'’ or “arre,” the 
name the Mitsgu give to the river of Logon. 
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driven to despair, we turned round, and by force 
entered his son’s house, which was situated oppo- 
site to his own. Here 1 took possession of one side 
of the spacious, clean, and cool entrance- hall, which 
was separated from the thoroughfare by a little ba- 
lustrade raised above the floor. Spreading my mat 
and carpet upon the pebbles with which, as is the 
general custom here, it was strewn, I indulged in 
comfort an<^ repose after the fatiguing day’s march, 
while outside the tempest, and inside the landlord, 
were raging; the latter being extremely angry with 
Ih'ilama on account of our forced entry. Not the 
slightest sign. of hospitality was shown to us; and 
instead of regaling themselves with the expected 
luxurious dishes of Su]leri, ray companions had to go 
supperless to bed, while the poor horses remained 
without any thing to eat, and were drenched with 
the rain. 
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. THE MEETING OP THE WATEU3. THE B^NUWE AND FAKO. 

At an early hour we left the inhospitable ^vedneaiay, 
place of Sull^ri. It was a beautiful fresh 
morning, all nature being revived and enlivened by 
the last night’s storm. My companions, sullen and 
irritated, quarrelled among thenjselvos on account 
of the selfish behaviour of Ibrahlma. As for me, 
I was cheerful in the extreme, and borne away by 
an enthusiastic and triumphant feeling ; for to-day 1 
was to see the river. 

The neighbourhood of the water was first indicated 
by numbers of high ant-hills, which, as I shall have 
occasion to observe more fully in the course of my 
narrative, abound chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
rivers : they were here ranged in almost parallel lines, 
and afforded a very curious spectacle. We had just 
passed a small village or riiinde, where not a living 
soul was to be seen, the people having Ml gone forth 
to the labours of the field, when the lively Mohdmmedu 
came running up to me, and exclaimed, “Gashi, 
gashi, dfitsi-n-Alantika ke nan” (“Look! look! that 
is Mount Alantika”), I strained my eyes and saw. 
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at a great distance to the S.W., a large but insulated 
mountain mass, rising abruptly on the cast side, and 
forming a more gradual slope towards the west, while 
it exhibited a rather smooth and broad top, which 
certainly must be spacious, as it contains the estates 
of seven independent pagan chiefs. Judging from 
the distance, which was pretty well known to me, I 
estimated the height of the mountain at about 
eight thousjjnd feet above the plain, or about nine 
thousand feet of absolute elevation ; but it may be 
somewhat less. 

Here there was still cultivated ground, exhibiting 
at present the finest crop of masr, called “biitali” 
by the Fiilbe of i^danniwa; but a little further on 
we entered ufwn a s^yampy plain (the savannas of 
A'daraAwa), overgrown with tall rank grass, and 
broken by many large hollowSr full .of water, so 
that we were obliged to proceed with great caution. 
This whole plain is annually (two months later) 
entirely under water. However, in •the middle of it, 
on a little rising ground which looks as if it were an 
artificial mound, lies a small village, the abode of the 
ferrymen of the Benuwe, from whence the boys came 
running after us — slender well-built lads, accustomed 
to fatigue and strengthened by daily bathing; the 
younger ones quite naked, the elder having a leathern 
apron girt round their loins. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards we stood on the bank of the BenuwA.* 

* I hearH the nam^ pronounced in this way, hut lower down it 
may be pronounced B1-nuw^. However, I have to remark that 
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It Kappens but rarely that a traveller docs not feel 
disappointed when he first actually beholds the prin- 
cipal features of a new country, of which his ima- 
gination has composed a picture, from the description 
of the natives ; bat although I must admit that the 
shape and size of the Alantika, as it rose in rounded 
lines from the flat level, did not exactly correspon<l 
with the idea which I had formed of it, the aj)pear- 
ance of the river far exceeded my most .lively ex- 
pectations. None of my informants had promised me 
tlnit I should just come upon it at that most inter- 
esting locality’' — the Tope’* — where the mightier 
river is joined by another of veiy considerable size, 
and that in this place I was to cyoss it. jMy ar- 
rival at this point, as I have stated before, was a 
most fortunate circumstance. As I looked from the 
bank o\ cr the scene before me, 1 was quite enchanted, 
although the whole country boro the character of a 
desolate wilderness ; but there could scurcel}^ be any 
great traces of human industry near the river, as, 
during its floods, it inundates the whole count ly on 
both sides. This is the general character of all the 

Mr. Petormaiin changed the e into an i, from mere mistake ; and 
I do not know whether iho members of the Chadda expedition 
liad sufficient authority for writing the name in this way. The 
wonl belongs to the Batta language, where water is called “ bee/' 
or ‘‘be/’ hut in kindred dialects it is called "^^Nuwe” means 

the mother ; and the whole name means “mother of water.” The 
name, therefore, properly is of the feminine gender. 

* “ 'I'l'pe ” is aPulIo,or rather Fulfuldeword, meaning •‘junction,” 
“oonHuenee,'' which by the Western Fiilbe would be called •‘^fottdrde 
inujo.” In lldusa the name is “ magdngamu.” 

VOL. 11. H H 
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great rivers in these regions, except where thdy are 
encompassed by very steep banks. 

The principal river, the B4nuwd, flowed here from 
east to west, in a broad and majestic course, through 
an entirely open country, from which only here and 
there detached mountains started forth. The banks 
on our side rose to twenty-flve, and in some places 
to thirty feet, while just opjwsite to my station, be- 
hind a pointed headland of sand, the Faro rushed forth, 
appearing from this point not much inferior to the 
principal river, and coming in a fine sweep from the 
south-east, where it disappeared in the plain, but was 
traced by me, in thought, upwards to the steep eastern 
foot of the Alapjtika. The river, below the junction, 
keeping the direction of the principal branch, but 
making a slight bend to the north, ran along the 
northern foot of Mount BAgel^j and was there lost to 
the eye, but was followed in thought through tlio 
mountainous region of the Bdcharaa and Zina to Ila- 
mdrruwa, and thence along the industrious country 
of Kordrofa, till it joined the great western river 
the Kwdra or Niger, and, conjointly with it, ran 
towards the great ocean. 

On the northern side of the river another detached 
mountain. Mount Taifc, rose, and behind it the Bengo, 
with Avhich Mount Fiiro seemed connected, stretching 
out in a long line towards the nortli-west. The bank 
upon which we stood was entirely bare of trees, with 
the exception of a solitary and poor acacia, about 
one hundred paces further up the river, while on the 
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opposite shore, along the Fdro and below the junction, 
some fine clusters of trees were faintly seen. 

I looked long and silently upon the stream ; it 
was one of the happiest moments in my life. Born 
on the bank of a largo navigable river, in a com- 
mercial place of great energy and life, I had from my 
childhood, a great predilection for rivcr-scenerj' ; and 
although plunged for many years in the too exclu- 
sive study of antiquity, I never lost this native in- 
stinct. As soon as I left home, and became the in- 
dependent master of my actions, I began to combine 
travel with study, and to study while travelling, it 
being my greatest delight to trace running waters 
from their sources, and to sec them gro w into brooks, 
to follow the brooks, and see them become rivers, till 
they at last disappeared in the all-devouring ocean. 
I had wandered all around the Mediterranean, with 
its many, gulfs, its beautiful peninsulas, its fertile 
islands — not hurried along by steam, but slowly wan- 
dering from place to place, following the traces of 
the settlements of the Greeks and Romans around 
this beautiful basin, once their tcn a incognita. And 
thus, when entering upon the adventurous career in 
which I subsequently engaged, it had been the object 
of my most lively desire to throw light upon the 
natural arteries and hydrographical network of the 
unknown regions of Central Africa. The great eastern 
branch of the Niger was the foremost to occupy my 
attention j and, although for some time uncertain as 
to the identity of the river of A'damdwa with that 
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laid down in its lower course by MosSrs. W. Allen, 
liEird, and Oldfield, I had long made up my mind 
on this point, thanks to the clear information re- 
ceived from my frieml Ahmed bei Mejdb. I had 
now with my own eyes clearly established the di- 
rection and nature of this mighty river; and to an 
unprejudiced mind there could no longer be any 
doubt that this river joins the majestic watercourse 
explored by the gentlemen just mentioned.* Hence 
1 cherish the avcU founded conviction, that along this 
natural highroad Kuropean intiueuce and commerce 
Avill penetrate into the ver^' heart of the contitient, 
and abolish slavery, or rather those infamous slave- 
hunts and rfili^ious wars, destroying the natural 
germs of human happiness, which are spontaneously 
developed in tlie simple life of the pagans, and 
spreading devastation and desolation all around. 

We descended towards the place of embarkation, 
which at this season of the year changes every week, or 
even more frequently. At present it was at the mouth 
of a small, deeply-worn channel, or dry watercourse, 
descending from the swampy meadow-grounds to- 
Avards the ri\'cr, and filled Avith tall reed-grass and 
bushes. Here avos the poor little naval arsenal of 
the Tepe, consisting of three canoes, two in good 

* I hat this river is anywhere really called Cbddda>. or ca'cii 
isiulila, 1 doubt very much ; and I am surprised that the members 
of the late expedition in the “Pleiad ” do not say a word on this 
point, I think the name Clmdda was a mere mistake of Lander’s, 

confirmed by Allen, owing to their fancying it an outlet of Lake 
1 Slid. 
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repair, and a third one in a state of decay, and unfit 
for service. 

It was now that for the first time I saw these rude 
little shells, hollowed out of a single trunk — for 
the^boats of the Biidduma arc more artificial, being 
made of a number of boards joined together ; and I 
soon began to eye these frail canoes with rather 
an anxious feeling, as I was about to trust myself 
and all my property to what seemed to offer very 
inadequate means of crossing with safety a large and 
deep river. They measured from twenty-five to thirty 
feet in length; and only from a foot to a foot and a 
half in height, and sixteen inches in width ; and one 
of them was so crooked, that I could scr.rcely imagine 
how it could stem tlie strong current of the river. 

On the river itself two canoes were plying; but, 
notwithstanding our repeated hallooing and firing, 
the canoemen would not come to our side of the 
river ; perhaps they were afraid. Roving about 
along the bushy watercourse, I found an old canoe, 
which being made of two very large trunks joined 
together, had been incomparably more comfortable 
and spacious than the canoes now in use ; although 
the joints being made wdth cordage just like the 
stitching of a shirt, and without pitching the holes, 
which were only stuffed with grass, necessarily al- 
lowed the water to penetrate continually into the 
boat ; it, however, had the great advantage of not 
breaking if it ran upon a rock, being in a certain 
degree pliable. It was about thirty-five feet long, 

H H 3 
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and twenty-six inches wide in the middle ; but it was 
now out of repair, and was lying upside down. It 
was from tliis point, standing upon the bottom of the 
boat, that I made the*sketch of this most interesting 
locality. 

The canoemen still delaying'to come, I could not 
resist the temptation of taking a river bath, a luxury 
which I had not enjoyed since bathing in the Eury- 
medon. The river is full of crocodiles; but there 
could be little danger from these animals after all 
our firing and tlie constant noise of so many people. 
I had not yet arrived at the conviction, that river- 
bathing is not good for a European in a tropical 
climate, but nhis was the first and last time that I 
bathed voluntarily, with a single exception, for when 
navigating the river of Logdii on a fine day in March, 
18.'>2, I could not help jumping overboard, and on my 
return from Bagirmi, in August 1853, I was obliged 
to do it. 

The bed of the river, after the first foot and a half, 
sloped down very gradually, so that at the distance 
of thirty yards from the shore I had not more than 
three feet and a half of water, but then it suddenly 
became deep. The current was.so strong, that 1 was 
unable to stem it ; but my original strength, 1 must 
allow, was at the time already greatly reduced. The 
only advantage which I derived from this feat was 
that of learning that the river carries gold with it; 
for the people, as often as I dipped under water, cried 
out that T was searching for this metal, and when T 
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came out of the water, were persuaded that I had 
obtained plenty of it. However, the river was already 
too full for investigating this matter further. 

At length a canoe arrived,* the largest of the two 
that were actually employed, and a long bargaining 
commenced with the eldest of the canoemen', a rather 
short and well set lad. Of course as the chief of the 
caravan, I had to pay for all, and there being three 
camels and five horses to be carried over, it was cer- 
tainly a difficult business. It cannot, tiierefore, be 
regarded as a proof of exorbitant demands, that I had 
to pay five “ ddras,” a sum which in Iviikawa would 
buy two oxen loads of Indian corn. I allowed all the 
people to go before me, in order to prevent the ca- 
noemen from exacting something nfbrc from them. 

There was considerable difficulty with my large 
camel-bags, which were far too large for the canoes, 
and which several times were in danger of being 
upset j for they were so unsteady that the people 
were obliged to kneel down on the bottom, and keep 
their equilibrium by holding with both hands on the 
sides of the boat. Fortunately 1 had laid my tent- 
poles at the bottom of the canoe, po that tlie water 
did not reach the luggage; but owing to the care- 
lessness of the Ilajji’s companions all his books were 
wetted, to his utmost distress ; but I saw him after- 
wards shedding tears, while he was diying his dete- 
riorated treasures on the sandy beach of the headland. 
The horses as they crossed, swimming by the sides 
of the canoe, had to undergo great fatigue, but de- 
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sperate was the struggle of the camels, which -viv'cre 
too obstinate to be guided by the frail vessels, and 
had to be pushed through . alone, and could only bo 
moved by the most severe beating ; tho camel of the 
Hajji was for a while given up in despair by tho 
whole party. At length they were induced to cross 
the channel, the current carrying them down to a 
great distance, and our whole party arrived safe on 
the sandy beach of the lieadland, where there was 
not a bit of .shade. This whole headland for two op 
three months every year is covered with water, 
although its chief part, which w'as overgrowm with 
tall recd-grass, was at present about fifteen feet above 
the surface. ^ 

The river, whore we crossed it, was, at the very 
least, eight hundred yards broad, and in its chaimel 
generally eleven feet deep, and was liable to rise, 
uiifler ordinary circumstances, at* least thirty, or even 
at times fifty feet higher. It.s upper course at that 
time was known to me, as fur as the town of Gewe 
on the, road to Logdn ; but further on I had only 
heard from the natives that it came from the south, 
or rather from the S.S.E. 

It was a quarter before one o’clock when Ave left 
tho beach in order to cross the second river, the 
Fdro*, which is stated to come from Mount Labul, 

* I (li<l not even once hear this name pronovii#ed Paro, but 
lower down it may bo so ; for, os I have had several times occasion 
to state, p and /, or ratlier ph, are frequently confounded in Ne- 
groland, just as r and /, dh and / or r. 
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about seven days’ march to the south. It was at 
present about six hundred yards broad, but generally 
not exceeding two feet in depth, although almost all 
my informants had stated to me that the FAro was 
the principal river. The reason of this mistake was, 
I thmk, that they had never seen the two rivers at 
this place, but observed the Fdro near Giirin, where, 
a little later in the season, it seems to be of an Jim- 
meuse breadth, particularly if they crossed from 
Bundang ; or they were swayed by the great length 
of the latter river, which they were acquainted with 
in its whole course, while none of them had followed 
the upper course of the BAnuwd. 

Be this as it may, the current cf the Fdro was 
extremely violent, far more so than that of the 
Bd'nuwe, approaching, in my estimation, a rate of about 
•five miles, while I would rate the former at about 
three and a half miles an hour ; the current of the 
Fdro plainly indicating that the mountainous region 
whence it issued was at no great distance. In 
order to avoid the strongest part of the current, 
which swept along the southern shore, we kept close 
to a small i.dand, which, however, at present could 
still^be reached from this side with dry feet. We 
then entered upon low meadow land, overgrown with 
tall reed grass, which a month later is entirely inun- 
dated to such a depth that only the crowns of the 
tallest trees are seen rising above the water, of which 
they bore unmistakeable traces ; the highest line thus 
marked being about fifty feet above the present level 
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of the river: for of course the inundatifHR does not 
always reach the same height, but varies according 
to the greater or less abundance of the rains. The 
information of my companions, as^well as the evident 
marks on the ground, left not the least doubt about 
the immense rise of these rivers.* 

For a mile and a half from the present margin of 
thor river, near a large and beautiful tamarind-tree, 
we ascended its outer bank, rising to the height of 
about thirty' feet, the brink of which is not only 
generally reached by the immense inundation, but 
even sometimes overflowed, so that the people who 
cros.s it during the height of the inundation, ‘leaving 
the canoes here,*have still to make their way through 
deep water, covering this highest level. 

ISIy companions from A'damdwa wei*c almost una- 
nimous in spontaneously representing the waters as 
preserving their highest level for forty days, which, 
according to their accounts, would extend from about 
the 20th of August till the end of September. 
This statement of mine, made not from rny own ex- 
perience, but fr-om the information of the natives, 
has been slightly, but indeed very slightly, modified 
by the experience of those eminent men who, upon 
the reports which I forwarded of my discovery, were 

* This immense rise of the river agrees per feetlji. with the ex- 
perience of Messrs. I^aird and Oldfield, who, from absolute measure- 
ment, found the ditfereucc in the level of the water at Idda in the 
course of the year nearly (iO feet. See their Journal, vol. ii. p. 276., 
and p. 420. note, “ 57 to 60 feet,^ 
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sent out her Majesty^s Government in the “Pleiad,” 
and who suceeeded in reaching the point down to 
which I had been able to delineate the course of the 
river with some degree of certainty. That the fall 
of the river at this point of the junction begins at the 
very end of September has been exactly confirmed by 
these gentlemen, while with regard to the forty days 
they have not made any distinct observation, although 
there is evidence enough that they experienced some- 
thing confirmatory of it.* 


* Tliere was a' very serious discrepancy amongst those gentle- 
men with regard to the fall of the river. Dr. Baikie states, in his 
journal which recently appeared, p. 230,, Ahat “ the water first 
showed decided signs of falling about thtt 3rd of October, and by 
the 5th the decrease was very percepyble.” If, therefore, the river 
began to fall at Zhibu on the 3rd of October, the fall would com- 
mence at the T<;pe, more than 200 miles higher up along the 
windings of the riverj at least three days before, if we take the 
current at three miles an hour. My statement, therefore, that 
the river begins decidedly to fall at the confluence at the very 
end of September, has been singularly confirmed. But that there 
is also some truth with regard to the lung continuance of the 
highest level, is evident from the conjiicting observations of the 
party. (See Batkins Journal, p. 217.) Indeed the sailing-master 
insisted that the river had fallen long before ; and all the people 
were puzzled about it. From all this I must conclude that my 
statement with regard to the river, instead of having been con- 
siderably modified by the expedition, has been confirmed by their 
experience in all its principal points. We shall see the same diffi- 
culty recur with regain! to a maximum level preserved for forty 
days by th^ western river, although the time when it begins to 
fall is entirely diflerent; and as to the latter river, not only I, 
but the natives also were mistaken with respect to its presumed 
time of falling. The same is the case with the (river) Shliri, 
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On leaving the outer bank of the river our way led 
through a fine park-Uke plain, dotted with a few 
mimosas of middling size, and clear of underwood. 
The sides of the path were strewn with skeletons of 
horses, marking the line followed by the late expedi- 
tion of the governor of Y 61 a, on its return from Lore, 
or the Mbdna country. Having then entered upon 
cultivated ground, wc reached the first cluster of huts 
of the large straggling village Chabajaure, or Chaba- 
jhule, situated in a most fertile and slightly undula- 
ting tract; and having kept along it for little less 
than a mile and a half, we took up our quarters in 
a solitary and secluded cluster of huts, including a 
very spacious codrt^'ard. 

It was a sign of warm hospitality that, although 
the whole caravan had fallen to the charge of a single 
household, sufficient quantities nqt only of “ nyiro,” 
the common dish of Indian corn, but even of meat, 
were brought to us in the evening. While passing the 
village I had observed that all the corn on the fields 
was “ gerdri,” or Pennisetmn (millet — dukhn), a kind 
of grain originally, it would seem, so strange to the 
Fiilbe, that they have not even a word of their own 
for it, having only modified a little the Hdusa word 
“gcro;” not a single blade of “bairi,” or sorghum, 


ami is cataral enough, considering the extensive inundations with 
which the rise of these African rivers is aUcndcil. This state 
of the rivers in the tropical dimes is so irregular, that Leo 
Africanus has made ijuite the same observation. L. i. c. 28., 
Dcacrizione doU’ Africa. 
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■was to be seen. The scarcity was less felt here than 
in the northern districts of the country, and we 
bought some grain for our horses as a supply for the 
next day. 

We started early in the morning, con- xhnrwiav, 
tinuing along the straggling hamlets and 
rich corn-fields of Chabajaule for a mile and a half, 
when we passed two slave villages, or “ rdinde,” be- 
longing to a rich Piillo, of the name of Hanuri. All 
the meatlows were beautifully adorned with white 
violet-striped lilies. We then entered a wooded tract, 
ascending at the same time considerably on the hilly 
ground which juts out from the foot of mount Ba- 
gelc*, and which allowed us a clewer view of the 
geological character of the mountain. Having again 
emerged from the forest upon an open, cultivated, 
and populous district, we passed the large village 
of Dull', and having descended and reascended again 
we obtained a most beautiful view near the village 
Gurorc, which lies on rising ground, surrounded 
by a good many large monkey-bread trees, or boddje 
{sing, bokki.) For from this elevated spot we en- 
joyed a prospect over the beautiful meadow lands 
sloping gently down towards the river, which from 
this spot is not much more than live miles distant, 
taking its course between Mounts Bongo and Bagele, 
and washing the foot of the latter, but not visible 
to us. The country continued beautiful and pleasant, 
and was here enlivened by numerous herds of cattle, 
while in the villages which we had passed I had seen 
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none, as the Fdlbe drive their cattle frequently to 
very distant grazing grounds. 

While marching along at a good pace, Mohdinracdu 
walked up to me, and with a certain feeling of pride 
showed me his fields, “gashi gonakina.” Though a 
poor man, he was master of three slaves, a very small 
fortune in a conquered and newly colonized country 
like A'damawa, based entirely upon slavery, where 
many individuals have each more than a thousand 
slaves. I wds greatly surprised to see here a re- 
markable specimen of a bokki or monkey-bread tree, 
branching off from the ground into three separate 
trunks ; at least, I never remember to have seen any- 
thing like it, although the tree is the most common 
representative of tlie vegetable kingdom through the 
whole breadth of Central Africa. All the ground to 
the right of the path is inundated during the height 
of the flood. 

We had now closely approached the IVigcle, the 
summit of Avhich, though not*very high, is generally 
enveloped in clouds, a fact which, when conveyed to mt; 
in the obscure language of the natives, had led me to 
the misconception while writing in Kukawa my report 
of the provisional information 1 had obtained of tlic 
country whither I was about to proceed, that this 
mountain was of volcanic character. It seems to con- 
sist chiefly of granite, and has a very rugged surface, 
strewn with great irregular blocks, from between 
which trees shoot up. Nevertheless, stretching out 
to a length of several miles from S.S.E. to N. N. W., 
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it contains a good many spots of arable land, which 
support eighteen little hamlets of independent pagans. 
These, protected by the inaccessible character of their 
strongholds, and their formidable double spears, 
have not only been able hitherto to repulse all the 
attacks which the proud Mohammedans, the centre of 
whose government is only a few miles distant, have 
made against them, but, descending from their haunts, 
commit almost daily depredations upon the cattle of 
their enemies.* One ..of their little hamlets, perched 
on the top of steep cliffs, we could plainly distinguish 
by the recently thatched roofs of the huts, the snow- 
white colour of which very conspicuously shone forth 
from the dark masses of the rock. cThe country was 
always gaining in interest as *we advanced, the 
meadow-lands being covered with living creatures of 
every description,' such as cattle, horses, asses, goats, 
and sheep, and we reached the easternmost cluster of 
huts of the large straggling village or district of 


* I leave tills passage as it stood in my journal, although it 
describes a state of things which now, in 1857, belongs to the 
past. This stronghold al.so has at length been taken by the in- 
truders, and the scat of happiness and independence converted 
into a region of desolation. In 1853, two years after njy journey 
to A'damuwn, Mohatuined Towel left his residence with a great 
host, itaving sworn not to return before he had reduced Bagelc, 
After a siege of almost two months, with the assi.stance of a few 
niu.sket.s, he succeeded in conquering the mountaineers, and re- 
ducing thorn to slavery. The chief of the pagans of the Bagele, 
who belong to the Batta tribe, in the height of his power exercised 

paramount authority over the neighbouring tribes, and is said to 
have even had the “ primee noetis.** 
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ilibdwo or Ribdgo*, stretching out on our left on a 
little rking ground. The district is not only ricli in 
com and ps^turage, but also in fish, which are most 
plentiful in a large inlet or backwater, “illdgul,” as it 
is called by the Fulbe, branching off from the ri\x‘r 
along the north-east foot of the BageU', and closely 
approacliing the village. In this shallow water the 
fish are easily caught. 

Numbers of inquisitive people of every age and sex, 
gathered round us from the neighbouring hamlets ; 
but while hovering round me and the camels with 
grc> t delight, they behaved very decently and quietly. 
They followed us till we took up our quarters u little 
before ton o’clod:, with a friend of Jb'llama’s, in a 
large group of huts lying close to the path, and shaded 
by most luxuriant trees. Although there were several 
clean huts, I preferred the cool and.vcntilated entrance 
hall of the same description as I have mentioned above, 
and remained here even during the niglit, although a 
most terrible storm, which broke out at six o’clock in 
tbe evening, and lasted full four hours, flooded the 
whole ground, and rendered my rc.sting-place rather 
too cool. I would advise other travellers not to follow 
my example during the rainy season, but rather to 
make themselves comfortable in the warm interior of 
a well protected hut. 

In our last march through these rich low grounds, 
which are every year flooded by the river, I had not 

* Ribago, sometimes contracted to the form Uibuwo, moans 

a governor's country-seat.” 
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observed the least traces of the cultivation of rice, for 
which they seem to be so marvelloiisly adapted, the cul- 
tivation round Ribago\>eing almost exclusively limited 
to raaiwa or maiwdri, a peculiar species of sorghum 
called “matca” in Kamiri. On inquiring why these 
people did not grow rice, I learnt that the Fhlbe 
hereabouts had all migrated from Bdrnu after the 
downfall of their jemmslra and dominion in that coun* 
tiy, when not only were the new political intruders 
rei)ul8ed, but even the old settlers, who had been esta- 
blished in that country from very ancient times, were 
obliged to emigrate. In Bdrnu, however, as I have 
had occasion to mention before, no rice is cultivated, 
so that these people, although at pr^tent established 
in regions where rice would probably succee<3 much 
better than nfillet and Indian corn, abstain entirely 
from its cultivation. On the other hand, in the western 
j>arts of A'damdwa and in llarnArruwa, whither the 
Fiilbe have migrated from Huusa, rice is cultivated 
to a considerable extent. On a former occasion I 
have already touched on the question, whether rice 
be indigenous in Negroland or not. It has evidently 
been cultivated from time immemorial in the coun- 
tries along the middle course of the I'sa, or Kwiira, 
iVom Kebbi up to Gdgho, or Gdgd; but this might 
seem to be in consequence of a very ancient inter- 
course between those regions and Egypt, which I 
hope to be able to establish in the course of my 
narrative. It grows, however, wild in many parts,, 
from the southern provinces of B6ruu, Bagirmi, and 
VOL. II. II 
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Wad4y, aa far north as el Hai'idh and B^ghena, on 

the border of the western desert. 

* 

AnotHer important point of which I here became 
aware was, that the BAtta language, which, among 
the numerous languages of A'damAwn, or rather 
FumbinA, is the most extensively spoken, has two 
very different dialects; for, being anxious to finish 
my small vocabulary of this language, which I had 
commenced in Kiikawa with the assistance of Mo- 
hammedu, 1 soon found that the dialect spoken here 
differed considerably from that of which I had pre- 
viously written specimens. The Butta language, as 
1 have stated above, is intimately related to the 
Marghi and ZAni idiom, and bears several points of 
resemblance to the MAsgu language, which is itself 
related to the various dialects of Kdtoko. All these 
languages have some general ^points of affinity to 
the South African languages. 

At present, however, the indigenous population is 
almost totally extinct in this district, which* is exclu- 
sively inhabited by the conquerors, who have here 
found an abode remarkably suited to their mode of 
living. The whole place has not less than 6000 
inhabitants. 

Friday, Started early in order to reach the 

jun« 2 otb. capital, if possible, before noon, and passed 
through several hamlets, all belonging to the extensive 
village or district of liibAgo, and interrupted Itere 
and there by projecting masses of schistose rock, 
while the concavity between this rising ground and 
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Mount Bigel4 was fast filling with the flood from the 
river, and presented already a considerable sheet of 
water. The country, after we had passed this popu- 
lous district, became thickly wooded, which I liad not 
expected to find so near the capital ; and, on account 
of some ravines 'which intersect it, and of the neigh- 
bourhood of the inlet of the river, it certainly cannot 
aflbrd a very easy passage towards the end of the 
rainy season. Here also the rock projects above the 
plain in many places. ^ 

About eight o’clock, when we had travelled round 
the south-western foot of Mount Bagel4, we passed 
through a number of small hamlets, which however 
did not exhibit any traces of cult^^S,tion, and then 
again entered upon a wild tract, Avhile Ave obtained a 
glance at a picturesquely-seated place before us, which 
I unhesitatingly took for Y<SIa, but whicli proved to 
be a small village situated at a considerable distance 
from the capital. Before avc reached it, we had to 
cross a ^eet of water nearly five feet deep, and called 
by m)'^ companions “ Mayo Binti,” Avhich caused us a 
groat deal of trouble and delay, and Avetted almost all 
my luggage. The water, Avhich at present had no cur- 
rent, skirts the foot of the rocky slope on Avhich the 
village is situated, the name of which is YebbdrcAvd. 
Here our camels created an e.xtraordinary interest, 
and a great many women, although Ave did not attend 
to* their wish to stop^ managed to pass under the 
bellies of these tall creatures, in the hope of obtaining 
their blessing, as they thought them sacred animals. 

1x2 
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Having kei^t along the rising ground, and passed 
several little hamlets adorned with monkey-bread 
trees, we had to cross vciy difficult swampy ground, 
which, a little later in the season, must be avoided 
by a long circuit. Two months later Mount Biigeh* 
must look almost like an island, so' surrounded is it 
on all sides by deep inlets and swamps. The de- 
tached cone of Mount Takubello, rising to a height 
of about a thousand feet above the plain, for some 
time formed a conspiciums object in front of us on our 
winding path, till at length, a little before noon, we 
reached the outskirts of the ca2)ital in a state of mind 
not exempt from anxious feeling. 
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At length I had reached the capital of A'damdwa, 
having had altogether a very lucky aiid successful 
journey ; but now all depended upon the manner in 
which I should be received in t^is place : for although 
it was quite enough to have successfully penetrated 
so far, after having discovered and ^ossed the upper 
course of that large river, about the identity of which 
with the Chudda there could be little doubt, I enter- 
tained the hope that I might be allowed to penetrate 
further south, and investigate at least j>art of the 
basin of the river. I had heard so much about the 
fertile character of those regions, that I was intensely 
desirous to sec something of them. 

It was an unfavourable circumstance that we arrived 
on a Friday, and just during the heat of the day. 
The streets were almost deserted ; and no person met 
us in order to impart to us, by a Iriendly welcome, a 
feeling of cheerfulness and confidence. 

Ydla is a large open place, consisting, Avith a fcAV 
exceptions, of conical huts surrounded by spacious 
courtyards, and even by corn-fields, the houses of the 

governor and those of his brothel’s being alone built 
* 1 1 
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of clay. Keeping along the principal street, we con- 
tinued our march for a mile and a quarter before we 
reached the house of the governor, which lies on the 
west side of a small open area, opposite the mosque, 
a fiat oblong building, or rather hall, inclosed with 
clay walls, and covered with a fiat thatched roof a 
little inclined on one side. Having reached this 
place, iny companions fired a salute, which, con- 
sidering the nature of Billama’s mission, and the 
peculiar chrfi'acter of the governor, which this officer 
ought to have known, and perhaps also since it hap- 
pened to be F riday, i^as not very judicious. 

Be this as it may, the courtiers or attendants of the 
governor, attra<ted by the firing, came out one after 
another, and informed us that their master must go 
to the mosque and say his mid-day prayers* before 
he could attend to us or assign us quarters. We there- 
fore dismounted and sat down in the scanty shade of a 
jeja or caoutchouc-tree, which adorns the place between 
the palace and the mosque, while a great number 
of people, amounting to several hundreds, gradually 
collected, all eager to salute me and shake hands with 
me. Fortunately, it was not long before Lowel came 
out from his palace and went intp the mosque ; and 

* With regard to the Fulbe, the prayers of dhohor (“zuhura,” 
or “sallifanna”) may rightly be called raid-day’ prayers, as they arc 
accustoined to pray as soon as tlie sawiU has been observed. 
But in general it would be wrong to call dhohor noon, its is 
very often done; for none of the other MohammedanB in this 
part of the world will say his dhohor prayer before two o’clock 
p.M. at the very earliest, and generally not before three o’clock* 
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then I obtained a few moments’ respite, the people all 
following him, with the exception of the young ones, 
who very luckily found the camels a worthier object 
of their curiosity than me. It had been my intention 
to sdlute the governor when he was crossing the 
place, but I was advised not to do so, as it might in- 
terfere with liis devotional feelings. 

The prayer was short ; and when it was over I was 
surrounded by much larger numbers than before, 
and, being fatigued and hungry, I felt gretitly annoyed 
by the endless saluting and shaking of hands. At 
length we were ordered to take up our quarters in the 
house of Ardo Ghiiinniawa, a brother of our fellow- 
traveller Ibrahima ; but this being j^se to the east 
end of the town, we were not mucif pleased with the 
arrangement, as it not only obliged us for the moment 
to return the whole way we had come, but also for the 
future deprived us of an unreserved and friendly 
intercourse with the governor. This was not calcu- 
lated to inspire us with confidence as to the success 
of our proceedings. 

It was past two o’clock in the afternoon when at 
length I reached my quarters and took possession of 
a large, well-ventilated, and neat “ zdure,” or hall, the 
walls of which were all painted. In the inner court- 
yard there was also a very neat and snug little hut, 
but that was all, and we had great trouble in ob- 
taining quarters for Bii-Sad and the mallem in some 
of the neighbouring courtyards. I felt rather fatigued 

1 1 4 
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and not quite at iny ease, and therefore could not 
much enjoy a dish of an extremely good pudding of 
bairi or sorghum, with excellent clear butter, and a 
large bowl of milk; but nevertheless, although a 
storm, accompanied with much i*ain, broke oOt in 
the evening and rendered the air rather humid, I 
remained the whole night where I was, instead of 
retiring into the well-protected though rather sultry 
hut. 

Saturday, morniiig I Selected my presents 

June 21st. for govcruor, the principal part of which 
consisted of a very handsome rod cloth bernhs, which 
we had found among the things left by the late jNlr. 
Ilicluirdson ; bvU when we were ready to go we re- 
ceived the infornwtion that Lowel was in his tields, and 
that we could not seC; him. Meanwhile X received a 
visit from an Arab from tire far distant Avest, with whom 
I had made acquaintance in Kiikaw'a, and who had 
given me some very vuluabld information. It was Kl 
Mukhttir, of the tribe of the Idesau in IJdgheiia, wh<j 
bad previously paid a visit to A'daindwa, and was well 
acquainted with the country. It is always very 
pleasant for a traveller to meet another I'oving spirit 
soincwliere again, particularly in a country like Central 
Africa. Having acknowledged his visit by the gilt 
of a knife and a little frankincense, I presented our 
host, the Ardo Ghammawa, with a line “ rW sriwa” 
(an “elephant- shirt ”) — that is to say, one of those 
enormous wide black shirts made only in Niipe, and 
which was one of the few articles Avhich I had been 
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able .to provide in Kand for the furtherance of my 
plans. The family of the Ardo had formerly been 
settled in Ghdmmawa, in the south-western province 
of Bdrnu, but, when the Fiilbe were driven back 
from that country, emigrated and settled here. But 
this man still bears the title “ Ardo Ghamraawa 
— “ the mayor of (the Fiilbo community of) Ghdtn- 
mawa.” 

Having been told that the governor had returned 
to his palace, we mounted on horseback about ten 
o’clock, and, preceded by the Ardo Ghdmmawa, re- 
turned the long way to the lamdrde or palace; but 
after waiting on the datnp ground, exposed to the 
sun for more than an hour, we ^'sre told that we 
could not sec him, and were obliged to return with 
our present. I was greatly vexed, and felt, in con- 
sequence, my fever increasing, especially as another 
very heavy storm broke out in the afternoon, when the 
air became quite chilly. However, I was somewhat 
cheered by making acquaintance in the afternoon with 
an Arab from Mokha, of the name of IMoliummed ben 
A'hmed, who styled himself sherif, most probablj'' 
rather plconastically ; but, apart from such preten- 
sion, he was an amiable and most interesting man, 
who had travelled for many 3'ears over the whole 
eastern coast of the continent between ^fombdsa and 
Sofdla. Ho was the first to satisfy iny curiosity 
with a description of the celebrated Lake Nyassa as 
an eye-witness. He had even visited Bombay and 
Madras. 
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Sunday consequcuce of the information rc- 

jun«22iid. ceived from Ardo Ghdmmawa that to-day 
we were certainly to see the governor, we got rea(jly 
at on early hour, taking with us also a present for 
his brother Mansur, who had made himself ex- 
pressly a candidate for a present, by sending me, the 
day before, a small pot of honey. While we were 
passing his house, he was coming out to jmy his 
respects to his brother. We made a short halt and 
exchanged compliments with him ; and when, on 
reaching the area before the governor’s house, wc 
had dismounted and were sitting down in the shade 
of the tree, he walked most benignly and frankly up, 
and sat down indent of me. We then entered the 
palace ; and having waited a short tiine in the segifa 
or zfiure, which here was formed by a spacious flat- 
roofed room supported by* massive square pillars, we 
were called into the presence of the governor. 

Mohammed Lowel*, son of Mullein A'daina, was 
sitting in a separate hall, built of 
clay, and forming, for this country, 
quite a noble mansion. From with- 
out especially, it has a stately, castle- 
like appearance, while inside, the h%ll 
was rather encroached upon by quadrangular pillars 
two feet in diameter, which supported the roof, about 

• Lowel is most probably a name belonging to the Fulfdlde lan- 
guage, although in writing with Arabic letters it is spelt 
as if it were of Arabic origin, and meant “ the first.” 
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sixteen feet high, and consisting of a rather heavy 
entablature of poles, in order to withstand the vio- 
lence of the rains. The governor was very simply 
dressed, and had nothing remarkable in his appear- 
ance, while his face, which was half-covered by a 
somewhat dirty shawl, had an indifferent expression. 
Besides him there were none present but Mansdr and 
a mkllem. 

Having, as the first European that had ever visited 
his country with the distinct purpose to enter into 
friendly relations with him, paid him my respects on 
behalf of my countrymen, I delivered my letter of 
introduction from Sheikh *Omdr, who in a few but 
well-chosen lines introduced me to^hini as a learned 
and pious Christian, who wandered about to ad- 
mire the works of the Almighty Creator, and on this 
account cherished an ardent desire to visit also 
A'damdwa, of the wonders of which I had heard so 
much. Lowel read it, and evidently not quite dis- 
pleased with its contents, although he took umbrage 
at some of the expressions, handed it silently over to 
the mallem and Mansiir. Hereupon Billama delivered 
his letters, of which not only the contents, but even 
the very existence had been totally unknown to me. 
They were three in number, one from the sheikh him- 
self, one from Maid Ibrdni, the former possessor of 
the southern province of Bdrnu, and one from Kashdlla 
*Ali Dcndal, or Laddn, the officer who by his late 
predatory incursion had given grounds for complaint. 

As soon as these various letters were read, all of 
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which laid claim, on tlie side of lidrnu, to the terri- 
tory of Kdfa and Kdbchi, a storm arose, and in a lit 
of wrath Lowel reproached my companion with daring 
to come forward witli such pretensions — he, who ivas 
himself well-acquainted with the country and with the 
point in dispute. If Sheikh 'Omdr wished for dis- 
cord, well : he avjis ready ; and they woiihl harass cadi 
other’s frontier-provinces by recripocal incursions. 
Having given vent to his feelings towards iiillaina, 
his anger tuAied upon me ; and he told me to iny 
face that I had quite diflereiit reasons for coining 
into his country from tliosc stated in Sheikh '(hiuir's 
letter; referring to some ambiguous words in Mah'i 
Ibriim’s writingj^ii whlcli that olficer stated “ that, 
with regard to me, the objects of my journey to AMa- 
mawa were a i>crt'ect secret to him,” ^ow 1 must 
confess, after all my accpiaintance with the politics of 
these people, and notwithstanding all Haj Beshir’s 
kindness and benevolence towards me, that 1 think 
the Bornu diplomatists quite capable of a little double 
dealing; that is to say, I suspect that they were willing 
to make use of me to frighten the governor of AMa- 
inawa. Perhaps also they were afraid lest, if I should 
succeed in A'damawa, I might nqt return to their 
country. I shall have to mention similar circum- 
stances on my journey to Bagirrni. Viewing matters 
in this light, I wrote from Kukawa, requesting Her 
Majesty’s government to inform the sheikh of Bdrnu 
that it was their distinct desire that we should pe- 
netrate onwards, and that he would confer an obli- 
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gation upon them by facilitating the execution of our 
plans. 

Be this as it may, after a long dispute with regard 
to the boundaries, in which my friend from Mokha, 
and a learned native of Waddy, Mdde *Abd Allahi, 
who was employed by Lowel as a sort of secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, took part, J, with 
my party, was ordered to Avithdriiw for a time. 
After sitting for full two hours on the damp ground 
outside, WQ received an intimation that we might 
return liome. Thus I li.ad to return with my pre- 
sents a second time to iny quarters ; and of course 
1 was greatly vexed. However, several people who 
saw my emotion endeavoured to^'^oivsole me; and 
Mansiir, who before we left came out of his brother’s 
audience-hall, entered into conversation with me, and 
assured me that this unkind treatment in no way re- 
lated to me, but that it was only intended for Billama, 
the officer of Bdrnu. There was present also the 
very amiable mhllcm whom I had met in Sarawu 
Fulfiilde, and who had come after us ; and I felt sorry 
that I was not disposed to answer his well-meant 
discourse in the manner it eleserved. 

When we reached Mansfir’s house, he invited us to 
dismount, and entering the interior of his wide and 
neat dwelling we had a long and animated conversa- 
tion, when I explained to him in a deliberate manner 
that such treatment did not offend me on my own 
account, but on account of the government — the very 
first and most powerful in the -svorld — which had sent 
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me ; that instead of coming with hostile intentions, ns 
was imputed to me, I had come with the friendly 
design of paying my respects to the governor on 
behalf of the British sovereign, and to present him 
\vith a few specimens of our products and manufac- 
tures ; that I liad, no doubt, at the same time an in- 
tense desire to see their country, as it was the avowed 
purpose of Europeans in general, and of the Itlnglish 
in particular, to become acquainted, and to open inter- 
course, with all parts of God’s creation. 

IVIansiir explai»;^tl to me, in return, that they well 
knew that I had not come to make war upon them, 
although Lowel, in the first fit of his anger, scarcely 
seemed to suspe<?t,^anything less than that, “ but that 
they were vexed because I had come to them under 
the protection of the B6mu people, their enemies.” 
A letter from the sultan of Stamhiiil, or even from my 
own sovereign, would have recommended me much 
more advantageously. The sheikh iiad expressly 
designated me as one recommended .and protected by 
the Porte, and Bii-Sad had mentioned, with a slight 
disregard of the real facts, that through inadvertence 
only I had left both letters, as well that from the 
the sultan of Stambul, as from the English sovereign, 
in Kuka’wa. Now I certainly had with me a treaty 
written in Arabic, such as it was desirable that the 
governor of A'damdwa should subscribe ; but to pro- 
. duce this under e^fisting circumstances would have 
been absurd, especially as it did not emanate di- 
rectly from the Government, and was not authen- 
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ticated, either by seal or in any other way, and I 
thought it better not to mention it. It was no bad 
policy on the part of Bii-Sad to represent me as sent 
on a special mission by the British government to the 
Fiilbe princes, and as obliged only by the death of my 
companion to deviate from my intended course, in 
order to supply his place in Kiikawa. 

Meanwhile it was past mid-day ; and after a stormy 
night the sun shone forth with overpowering force, 
while we sat all the while in an open courtyard with- 
out the least protection. On reaching my quarters, 
I was so exhausted and ill that I thought I could 
do nothing better than lake without delay a pow- 
erful emetic, after which I felt ; 5 ftuch better, but 
rather weak. Having somewhat restored my spirits 
by a conversation with Mohammed ben A'hmed, I 
retired into the close hut, and had a sound sleep. 

Monday having passed quietly, with the exception 
of a great many people calling for “ laiya ” or charms, 
and for medicines, Tues<lay the 24th arrived, when 
it was my destiny to leave this country, which I 
had but just entered, and to retrace my steps over 
the long and •infested road which 1 had lately 
travelled. 

1 felt tolerably well in the morning, but afterwards 
became very ill, and unfortunately took too weak a 
dose of medicine. In this state I had a visit from 
two very handsome and amiabloiiyoung Fulbe, and in 
my rather morose mood refused their urgent request, 
made in the most simple and confidential way, to say 
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the ** fat-ha/’ or the opening prayer of the Koran, with 
them. I have always regretted my refusal, as it 
estranged from me a great many people; and al- 
though many Cliristiana will object to i^epcat the 
prayer of another creed, yet the use of a prayer of so 
general an imj)ort as the introductory chapter to the 
Kiiran ought to be perniitted to every solitary tra- 
veller in these regions, in order to form a sort of 
conciliatory link between him and the natives. 

After some other visitors had come and gone, I 
received, about ten o’clock, a formal visit from M6de 
‘Abd-Allahi, the foreign secretar}^, and my friend from 
]Mokha, in the name of the governor. Having moist- 
ened their organs^jvith a cup of colfeo, they acquitted 
themselves of their message in the following terms, 
“ The sultan ” — all these provincial governors bear the 
title of sultan — “had ordered thqm,” they said, “to 
beg me to accept his most respectful regards, and to 
inform me. that he was nothing but a slave of the 
sultan of Sdkoto, and that I was a far greater man 
than himself. As sucli a man had never before come 
to his country, he' was afraid of his liege lord, and 
begged me to retrace my steps whither 1 had come ; 
but if in course of time 1 should return Avith a letter 
from Sdkoto, he would receive me with open arms, 
would converse with me about all our science, and 
about our instruments, Avitbout reserve, and avouUI 
shoAV me the Avhole qpuntry.” 

To this message, which Avas certainly couched in 
very modest and insinuating tenns, I answered that 
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Mohammed Lowel, so far from bciri/]^ a slave of tlie 
sultan of S6koto, was renowned far and wide as the 
almost independent governor of a large province ; 
that the fume of his father A'dama, as a nobly-born, 
learned Piillo, extended far and wide throughout 
Tekrtir, or Negroland, and had even reached our 
own country ; that it was absurd to argue that I was 
greater than himself, and that on this account he 
could not receive mo on his own responsibility, but 
was obliged to refer my suit to his liege lord in 
Sdkoto.* I brought forward the examples of Katsena 
and KaiK), especially the latter place, in which, though 
it was the seat of a governor dej>endent on the Kmir 
el Mumeiu'n, in the same way as governor of 
A'damawn, I had long resided, without any repre- 
sentations being made to the sovereign lord. “ Oh ! 
but the relations of Katsena and Kano,” said the mes- 
sengers of the governor, ‘‘are entirely dilfcrent from 
those of this province. These are large and busy 
thoroughfares for all the world, while A'damawa is a 
distant territory in the remotest corner of the earth, 
and still a fresh, unconsolidated conquest.” There 
Avas certainly some truth in this lust remark; and 
Avhatev’cr I might say to the contrar}', the question 
Avas decided, and all reasoning was in vain. 

The tAVO messengers having gone through their 
business in this way, informed me that they were 

* AltliougU ' AUyu, th<3 present Emir el Mumenin, resides in 
"W’urno, ncA'ertheless Sdkoto is still regarded as the oiHcial capital 
<jf the empire. 

von. ir. 
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only the forerunners of the real messenger, Mansur, 
tlie brother of the governor. This was very pleasant 
news to me; and although, after this shock of dis- 
appointment, I felt extremely ill and weak, I rose 
from my couch, and went to receive Mansiir, when 
he arrived at the door of the hut. He then officiall}’, 
and in a verj' feeling manner, confirinc<l all that 
*Abd-Alldhi and the sherif Mohammed had said, and 
expressed his deep regret that T was not allowed to 
stay. When he was going, I handed to his seiwants 
the little present destined for him, which consisted of 
twenty-fiv'e dra of striped Manchester, a pair of 
English razors, scissors, a looking-glass, a parcel of 
cloves, a little ^wi, or benzoin, and a small piece of 
camphor. 

Mansiir had been gone a little while wdien 1 1 ’cceivcd 
information that the governor had sent me a horse 
and two slaves as a present, with the intimation that 
1 might likewise let him have the present which I had 
brought with me for him. But this I refused to do, 
declaring that I could not, under the present circum- 
stances, cither accept from him or give him anythiuii, 
not having come as a merchant to barter with him, 
but as the messenger of another, powerful sovereign, 
to treat with him on friendly terms. My servant, 
Bu'Sad, "who, in the covetousness of his heart, already 
fancied himself in the possession of the two slaves, 
whom he knew well 1 myself could not accept, but 
^vhom he thought I would give up to him, went so 
. tar as to declare that as the present had come from 
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my sovereign 1 had no alternative but to bestow it. 
But seeing that I was firm, the messengers went away, 
and soon after a horseman arrived with the order for 
me to leave the town instantly. 

Meanwhile, during all this negotiation and dispute, 
I had become extremely weak, and the excitement 
had brought on a very severe fit of fever. Indeed I 
scarcely thought that I should be able to sit on 
horseback, arid to bear the sun, it being then just 
noon, and the sun shining forth with great power. 
Nevertheless I got my things ready ; but having left 
my quarters a little too soon, and being obliged to 
wait some time for the other people, I became so weak 
that I could no longer keefl^on my feqt, but lay down 
on the ground till my companions arrived. Sitting 
then firmly in my large Arab stirrups, and holding 
on to the pommel, I proceeded ; and though I fainted 
twice, I soon regained some strength, a slight breeze 
having arisen, which greatly mitigated the burning 
heat. 

Numbers of people accompanied me, expressing 
their grief and sorrow at my abrupt departure. By 
my refusing to write luiya, or to say the fat-ha, I had 
estranged many a friendly-disposed native, and by 
my obstinacy I had incurred the displeasure of their 
master; yet many of the people openly disapproved of 
his conduct towards me. 

All immense quantity of rain having fallen during 
my stay here, the country appeared to me much more 
beautiful now than when we came, and full of fine 

K K 2 
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«-attle; and I felt so refreslied that I considered iny-sclf 
able to go as far as RibAgo, a ride of six hours, at a 
slow rate. ^ 

Billama behaved exceedingly well; for when iny 
treacherous servant Bi'i-Sad, who was afraid lest 
Mohammed Lowel fhould wreak his anger upon me on 
the road, intimated to him, that “ if anything of that, 
sort should happen, they of course were Moslemm ” — 
thus indicating that they could not defend me against 
those of their own creed, but should leav'e me to my 
fate, — he indignantly left his company and rode up 
to me. Thus, without any accident, except that all 
my luggage was once more wetted through \\’liil(‘ 
passing the deo4^ water oi^lhe uniyo Binti, we reached 
tiie friendly village, wliere without ceremony I took 
up my quarters in tbe well'known courtyard of our 
former host. But, before j)roceedii)g further on my 
journey back, I must try to make the reader better 
acquainted with the countiy, though the abrupt way 
in which I was obliged to leave it allows me only, iri 
most cases, to speak from the information of the 
natives. 

Y6la is the capital of an extensive province, called 
by foreigners generally, and by tb(j conquering rulb(‘ 
in diplomatic language, A'damawa, but the real name 
of Avhich is Fdmbina. Indeed A'damdwu is (putc u 
new name given to the country (exactly a.s I stated in 
my report sent to Europe some years ago) in honour 
ot Mallem AMama, the father of the present governor, 
Aiho succeeded in iounding here a ncAV lllohamnicdan 
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empire on the ruins of several smaller pagan king- 
doms, the most considerable of which was that of 
Kdkomi. Whether what the people used to say be 
true, that the name of the wife of this officer was 
A'dama too, I am not able positively to decide.* 

Y<SIa is quite a new settlement, ^lled by this name 
after the princely quarter of the town of Kund, — the 
fornlit capital, of which Denham’s expedition heard 
some faint report, being Giirin. Y61a is situated in a 
swampy plain, and is bordered on the north side by 
an inlet of the river, the inundation of which reaches 
close to that quarter where I was living. The toAvn 
is certainly not less than three miles long from cast to 
west. It seems probable that tlny'c are different 
names for the different quarters ; but my stay was 
too short to allow me to learn them. The court- 
yards arc large and spacious, but often contain only 
a single hut, the whole area being sown with grain 
during the rainy season. All the huts are built with 
clay avails on account of the violence of the rains, and 
are tolerably high. Only the governor and his elder 
brothers possess large establishments with dwellings 
built entirely of clay. Notwithstanding its size, the 
place can hardly c*ontain more than twelve thousand 
inhabitants. 

It has no industry ; and the market, at least during 
the time of my stay there, was most insignificant and 

* A'damuwa is certainly not quite identical with Fiimbina, as it 
denotes o«ily those regions of the latter which have been conquered 
by the Fulbe, while many parts ai'c as yet unsubdued. 
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miserably supplied : but certainly during the season 
of field labours, as I have already had occasion to 
observe, all the markets in Negroland are less im- 
portant than at other times of the year. The most 
common objects in the market, which find ready sale, 
are tiirkedi, beadu, and salt*, while other articles, 
such as striped Manchester, calico, cloth bermiscs, 
are generally sold privately to the wealthier pibph?. 
The only articles of export at present are slaves aiul 
ivoiy. Four good tiirkedi, bought in Kami for 1800 
or 2000 kurdi each, will-gcnei*ally purchase a slave ; 
and a tiirkedi will often buy an elephant’s tusk of 
tolerable size. 

Slavery exists^^on an immense scale in this coun- 
try ; and there arc many private individuals ivho 
have more than a thousand slaves. In this respect 
the governor of the whole province is not the most 
powerful man, being outstripped by the governors of 
Chdmba and Kdncha — for this reason, that Mohammed 
Lowcl has all his slaves settled in riimde or slave- 
villages, where they cultivate grain for his use «>r 
profit, while, the above-mentioned officers, who obtain 
all their provision in corn from subjected pagan tribes, 
have their whole host of slaves. constantly at their 

* With regard to salt, I will observe, that the greater part of 
it is brought from Bumfinda on tlie B^nuw^ near Hamarruwa, 
where it seems to be obtained from the soil in the same way as I 
shall describe the salt-boiling in Fdga in the fourth volume, 
although in Burniinda tliere is no vulley-formation, and Mr. Vogel, 
who lately visited this place, may be right in stating that the salt 
is merely obtained from ashes by burning the gross which grows 
in that locality. 
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disposal ; and 1 have been assured that some of the 
head slaves of these men have as many as a thousfind 
slaves each under their command, with whom they 
undertake occasional expeditions for their masters. 
I have been assured also that Mohammed Lowel re- 
ceives every year in tribute, besides horses and cattle, 
about five thousand slaves, though this seems a large 
number. 

The country of Fiimbind is about two hundred 
miles long in its greatest extent, running from 
south-west to north-east, \Yhile its shortest diameter 
seems to reach from north-west to south-east, and 
scarcely ever exceeds seventy or eighty miles j but 
this territoxy is as yet far from being entirely sub- 
jected to the Mohammedan conqueror’s, who in ge- 
neral are only in possession of^'detached settlements, 
while the intermediate country, particularly the more 
mountainous tracts, ai’c still in the hands of the 
pagans. The people in this part of the country are 
engaged in constant warfare. While the country 
north from the Bcnuwe, between Yula and Hainar- 
ruwa, is entirely independent, and inhabited by war- 
like pagan tribes, the best-subjected tract seems 
to be that between the Wdudahi and the Miisgu 
country, where the settlements of the conquering 
tribe are very compact. I must observe, however, 
that I am not quite clear as to the exact mxinner in 
which j^hose distant settlements ai’e dependent on the 
governor of A'damdwa. That part of the country 
seems to deserve a great deal of interest, and to be 
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destined to become a province by itself. It is some- 
times designated by the special name of “ Jemmara,” 
a name certainly of general import, and meaning 
nothing but “ the congregation ” — a corruption, in 
short, of Jemmda. 

The coimtry is certainly one of the finest of 
Central 'Africa, irrigated as it is by numerous rivers, 
among which the Henuwe and the Faro ai*e the most 
important, and being diversified with hill and dale. In 
general, however, it is flat, rising gradually tow'ards tin; 
south, from an elevation'* of about eight iiundrcd feet, 
along the middle course of the llenuwc% to fifteen 
hundred feet or more, and broken by separate hills 
or more extensive groups of mountains ; but, as 
far as I know, ftierc is not here a single examph* 
of largo mountain masses. Mount Alantika, of which 
I had a fine view^ from several points, though at a 
considerable distance, is considered as the most mas- 
sive and elevated mountain in the whole country ; 
and this is an entirely detached mountain, at the ut- 
I most fifty miles in circumference, and elevated cer- 
tainly not more than eight thousand five hundred 
or nine thousand feet above the plain from whicli 
it rises, ^o doubt the Jliiiiuwe may bo presumed 
to have its sources in a mountainous tract of coun- 

• It is a great pity that the members of the Benuwc expedition 
were not able to measure the elevation of the river at the furthest 
point reached. My thermometer for measuring the boiling-point 
of water was so deranged, tliat my observation at the Tept is with- 
out any value. Till further observations have been made, I think 
it may be assumed to be from 800 to 850 ftjet. 
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try ; but of the uppermost course of this river I 
was not able to obtain the least information, while 
have been able to lay down its lower course with 
great approximative certainty.* Yet, althougli the 
elevation of the country is in general the same, the 
nature of the different districts varies greatly : thus 
in Chdmba, apparently on account of the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Alanti'ka, which attracts the clouds, 
tlie rainy season is said to set in as early as January, 
so that by the end of April or beginning of May the 
first crop is ripe, while in Ydia, and in the countiy 
in general, the rains rarely begin before March. 

The grain most commonly grown in the country is 
llolcus sorghum ; but in this respect also there is a 
great difference between the districts. Thus, the 
country of the Mbiiiii rourfd Ngdundere scarcely 
produces anything but r6go, or yams, which form 
the daily, and almost sole food of the inhabitants. 
Meat is so dear there that a goat will often fetch the 
price of a female slave. Ground-nuts (^Arachis hypo- 
gaa) are plentiful both in the eastern and the western 
districts. A tolerable quantity of cotton, called 
“pdttolo” in A'diimuwa, is cultivated; but indigo or 
“ chachdri ” is very rare, and is hardly cultivated any- 
where but in Sardwu and Mdruwa; and this is very 
natural, as the Fiilbe do not value coloured shirts. 


* It would be rather more appropriate to give the name of 
Lower ^enuwe to that part of tlie river below, and that of Upper 
Bemiw<S to the part above the confluence, than to call Upper 
B£nuwe the part of the river visited by Dr. Baikie. 
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With regard to exuberance of vegetation, Tibati 
seems to be one of the richest places ; there both kinds 
of the banana, or ayabilje, the gonda, or papaya, “ du- 
kiijc several species of the giiro tree, the Pandanus, 
the Kajiliaj the monkey-bread tree, or Adatisonia, the 
“ ri'mi,” or Bomba.v, and numerous other kinds ar<j 
found. Of the palm tribe, the deleb-palin, or gigina, 
and the Pldis Guineensis^ are frequent, but strictly 
limited to certain localities^ while the date-tree (called 
by the Fiilbe* of A'damdwa by the beautiful name 
“ tannedarjye*”) is very rare, and, except a few spe- 
cimens ill Ydla and Ikiiidang, scarcely to be met 
with. Among the bushes, tlie Palma Christie or lU- 
cinus, is extremely common. Altogether, the predo- 
minant tree in the southern provinces of A'daimlwa 
seems to be the banana. There are hot springs in 
the country of the Bakr Yeinyem, about three days 
south from Kdncha, which are said to issue from the 
west foot of a mountain stretching from oast to west, 
and to have a very high temperature ; the water is 
reported to be palatable. 

Of animals, the elephant is exceedingly frequent, 
not only the black or grey, but also a yellow species. 
The rhinoceros is often met with, but only in the 
eastern part of the country. East from. the B^nuwe 
the wild bull is very common. The most singular 
animal seems to be the ayd, which IfVes in the river, 

* This name is evidently connected with that of the Balanites, 
which they call “ tanni ; and several Negro nations compare the 
date with the fruit of that tree. 
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and in some respects resembles the seal*; it conics 
out of the river in the night, and feeds on the fresh 
grass growing on its banks. 

With regard to domestic animals, cattle were evi- 
dently introduced by the Fiilbe some two or three 
hundred years ago. There is an indigenous variety of 
ox, but quite a distinct sjiecies, not three feet higli, 
and of dark-grey colour ; this is called indturii. 
Tlie native horse is small and feeble ; the best Iiorscs 
are brouglit from the northern dist#cts, chiefly from 
U'ba. 

I now proceed to mention the names of the most 
powerful FiUbe governors of the country, to which 1 
shall subjoin a list of the native^ tribes, over which 
the conquerors arc gradually extending their sway, 
and which they may even partially succeed in exter- 
minating. Of thqse who are bound to the governor 
of A'daindwa in due allegiance — that is to say, who 
send him a ^certain present and assist him in his war- 
like expeditions, the governors of Chamba and Kdncha 
take the first rank. The present governor of Clnimba, 
A'mba (properly Mohammed) .Sambo, who is now a 
very old man, has made himself extremely famous by 
his daring and distant expeditions, and more espe- 
cially that to the I'bo country and to Mbdfu, which he 
undertook three years ago, and through which he has 

* Mr. Vogel, who has succeeded in obtuinlng a sight of this 
animal, found that it is a Mammal like the Manatus Scnt'galensis. 
The South African rivers also have these Mammals, and the ayu 
is not loss frequent in the Tsa near Timbuktu than it is in tby 
B^nuwe. 
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succeeded in extending not only the influence, but 
even the dominion of the conquerors, in a certain 
degree, as far as the Bight of Benin. I have some 
reason to suspect that it was partly owing to this 
expedition, which brought the Fiilbe into contact witli 
tribes on the coast, wlio, on account of their dress, 
furniture, and many of their customs, were regarded 
by them as Christians, that I^Ioliamined Lowel lookc<l 
upon my presence with distrust ; for there were still 
some hundreds o# slaves of those so-called Christian 
tribes scattered over A'damawa. Moliamined dan 
Jdbdi also, the governor of Ivoncha, has made some 
very interesting expeditions, the itineraries of some 
of which I shall give in the Appendix. 

More powerful certainly than these two, and in a 
state of quasi-dependence on the governor of Ydla 
only, though at present in open hostility with him, is 
Biiba, the governor of Biibanji'dda. The name of 
this province also is entirely new, and is formed in 
a very remarkable way, being compounded of the 
name of the conqueror himself (Biiba) and ol‘ that of 
his mother (Jidda). Biibanjidda is an extensive pro- 
vince, including tlie districts on the upper course of 
the Benuwe ; and its capital is called Kay-Jiiiba. The 
governor is so powerful that, having in vain solicitetl 
the Emir el Mumenin, his sovereign lord, to make 
hin\ a chief vassal, like the governor of IlamArruwa, so 
as to be independent of the governor of A'damdwa, 
he has placed himself in open opposition to both. 
It is also very remarkable that Ray-Biiba (that is 
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to say, the town which at present bears this name) 
was,, with the exception of Tibdti, the only walled 
town which the FAlbe found in the country; and it 
took them three months of continual fighting to get 
possession of it. I have already mentioned, in another 
place, that this country produces the best sort of 
iron ; and it is not improbable that tlie more warlike 
spirit of Its inhabitufits, the Dilma, is in some degree 
connected with this circumstance. 

I.<ess pow^erful than the three governors just men- 
tioned, but nevertheless mighty vassiils, and most of 
them valiant champions of the faith, are the following 
chiefs; Bakari (properly 13 u-Bakr), governor of Ri- 
bdgo, north from Biibanjidda ; Ardo Bad(ishi, governor 
of the territories of the Fall ; Malfem Sude, governor 
of Holma; Mldlem lldrnma, governor of Song; the 
governor of Siirnmo*; Mahmiid, governor of Ki'lba; 
Alallem Dduraka, governor of the large settlement 
of Mdruwa or Marba; ^lallem Yiisufa, the pious old 
governor of Binder ; MUllem A'dama, the dashing 
governor of Agiirma in the territc>ry of the Duma ; 
Ardo ‘Omaro, seignior of Sabdngi, near Biibanjidda ; 
Mallem Miistafa, the pious old lord of Mindif; Ardo 
Gari, the energetic and learned master of Bdgo, 
whose people joined the Bornii army on the expedi- 
tion to Miisgu which I shall describe in the suc- 
ceeding volume ; the lord of Kafta-Bdudi ; Iliirsu, or 
Khiirsu, master of Pdddc or Fette. 

The dominion of the Fiilbe is generally centred in 

* Suuimo, situated between Holma and Song. 
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single settlements, which are of various descriptions, 
comprising not only large towns, where a num^Tous 
host of these intruders, and a powerful chief, reside, 
but also more private settlements, such as country 
seats of governors, “ribMo” or “ribdgo;" scats of 
mere petty cliiefs, or “ jdro farm villages, or “ liro 
slave villages, or “ rurnde.” ^ But the Fulbe are con- 
tinually advancing, as they hav6 not to do with one 
strong enemy, but with a number of small tribes 
without any bond of union. It remains to be seen 
Avhether it be their destiny to colonize this line 
country for themselves, or in the course of time to be 
disturbed by the intrusion of Europeans. It is diffi- 
cult to decide how a Christian government is to deal 
w'ith these countries, where none but Mohammedans 
maintain any sort of government. It cannot be 
denied that they alone here succeed in givijig to 
distant regions a certain bond of unity, and in 
making the land more accessible to trade and inter- 
course. 

The most numerous among the native tribes, as I 
have already stated above, arc the Batta, whose 
prince, Kdkomi, was previous to the conquest of the 
Fiilbe the most poAverful chief in the country. They 
arc divided into several great families, speaking also 
various dialects, which in some cases differ from each 
other very widely, and are closely related to the 
jSIarghi.* Many of the names of their districts serve 

* They are settled in the following places; — Song; D6insa, 
comprising I)6ni8a-P6ha and DC-msa-Musu, which most j)icturesque 
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to designate the territories as well as the tribes set- 
tled in them, of which several are still entirely in- 
dependent of the Fiilbe. 

The Bdtta inhabit not only all the country on the 
middle course of the Benuw<5 and along the Fdro for 
some distance beyond Mount Alantika, but also the 
whole region north from these rivers as far as the 
southern boundaries of Bdrnu. It is in their lan- 
guage that the river has received the name Be-noe, 
or Be-nuwe, meaning “the Mother of Waters.” 

The tribe which ranks next in numbers and im- 
portance is the Fall, settled between the upper 
course of the Benuwc and the southern provinces of 
Bagirmi, of whose families and territories (the same 
name generally indicating both) I fearnt the following 
names: Safaldwa, Yainyam (^probably not an origi- 
nal name), Gider, Debba; Miindarn, with the chief 
place Lore, the residence of the powerful pagan prince 
(kdwa) G^inshome; Mdmbay, Duma, Liirne, Laka, 
Diini, Nanigi, not far cast from Chdrnba, and B6ka. 
Their idiom seems to be quite distinct from that of 


places 1 shall soon describe on my journey back to Kukawa ; 
Sulleri, Bundang, Guruwa, Vilhichi, Surkdlchi •, Kanada, A'fong, 
Tdwi, Sediri, Bordngo, Fuwe, Ildlchi, Girbu, Kurin, Bef’ate, Gel- 
Icfo, Fiivo, Bongo, Bulkuto, Kdngchi, Togo, Gunta, Bagele, Bir- 
gen<*, Yebbolcwd, or Yebborewd, Dasin, Reddo, Ger(^, Keddeme, 
Nddng, Lawiiru, Bang, Biiciiama, Bulla, Zani, Boy, Kirrengabd, 
Bdlki, Murbaya, Ferma, Bdlimbc, Alantika, Kuuiro, Malabu, Mu- 
bakko, Karachi, AVdko. 


* These terminations in chi certainly do not seem to be indi 
gcnoiis. 
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the Bdtta ; but it shows some affinity with other neigh- 
bouring tongues.* Among the few people belonging 
to this tribe with whom I came into contact, I observed 
some of very light colour. Then follow the Mbiiin, 
living to the south from the Bdtta and south-west from 
the Fall, and partly subjected, the Fdlbe conquerors 
being principally established in the place called Ngiiun- 
dero. There is another large place, called Bere. As 
separate divisions of the Mbiiiii, I learnt the names 
of the Miiiwa, W lina, and Bute. South-east from the 
Mbiim live the Ydngciv, and still further on in that 
direction the Bdya. In what relation the Chdrnba, 
after whom the large place at the southern foot of 
Mount Alanti'ka is called, stand to the above-named 
tribes, I cannot say. The Chamba are said to have 
driven from these scats the Kdttofo, who dwell at pre- 
sent further south. Then there, are several other 
tribes, ranked by rny informants as separate nations, 
the independence or relation of which to the rest 
I am not able to detei’inine, as,l have not obtained 
specimens of tlicir languages. These are the Holma, 
the Zuminawa, the Gudii, the Kilba, ilomi, Ibiza, 
the Bh, Miichelar, Hina, Biila, Miikubiif, all of whom 
live in the mountainons region to the south-west 
from Mount IMindif, and no doubt are partially cog- 

* The numbers “ three ” (tan) and « four” (nan) seem' to jmint 
to the FulluUle as Avell as to the Kaffir languaj^cs. 

t It is probable that this tribe is indicated by the UU of Alak- 

lizi (llamaker, Spec. CataL p. 206.), although there arc several 
other localities of the same name. 
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iiate with other tribes ; but in order to group them 
it is necessary to collect specimens of their lan- 
guages. 

Around A'daradwa, partly within, partly beyond its 
boundaries, but in a certain degree of subjection, are 
the following tribes: the Tikdr (by this name at 
least they are called by the Fiilbe, though they have, 
probably, another name for themselves, as by this they 
do not seem to be known near the coast*), the Yotem, 
the Ddkaka, the Bati, a tribe of rather light colour, 
the Daka, the Were, the Dingding (partly armed with 
muskets, and regarded by the Fulbe as Christians), 
the Mbdfu. Then the Waga, the Yangur, and the 
U()ba. With most of these tribes tlie reader will be 
brought into nearer contact by the itineraries sub- 
joined in the Appendix, where I shall have occasion 
to add a few remark^ with regard to information ob- 
tained by Europeans near the coast. Here, however, 
it Avill be not without interest to compare with this 
list of tribes the follow^ing list of languages spoken 
in A'damdwa which Mohdinmedu gave me : Batta- 
nchij- ; Damanchi, the idiom spoken in the province of 
liiibanjidda; Falanchi ; Buinanchi, or perhaps more 
correctly Mbumanchi, the language of the Mbiim and 
of the people of Baya ; Butanchi ; Tekarchi ; Muiidan- 

* Probably their real name is Tika. See Appendix. 

t The termination ncht, is nothing but the Songhay word ki, which 
ill several dialects is pronounced as chi, and moans “ language.” 
On account of tliis termination being added to the original name, 
I have purposely not marked the accents in this list. 

• VOL. n. L L 
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chi; Marghanchi *; Kilbanchi ; Yangurchi ; Gudan- 
chi ; Chambanchi ; Kotofanchi ; Weranchi j Duraiichi ; 
Wokanchi ; Toganclii ; Lckamchi ; Parparchi ; Kan- 
kanichi ; Nyangoydrechi ; Musganchi* ; Mandaran- 
chi or rather “ A'ra Wdndald " ; Gizaganchi ; Runui- 
nchi ; Giderchi ; Dabanchi ; liinanchi ; Muturwanclii ; 
Zinanchi ; Zaiunchi ; Momoytienchi ; Faninchi, the 
idiom of Faui, the dominion of Hajji Ghdlebu ; Nya- 
ganchi ; Dewanchi ; Lallanchi ; Doganchi ; Longo- 
dunchi.f 

^ The languages thus marked are spoken only partly in A'd«- 
inawa, the tribes to whom they are peculiar being for the greatest 
part independent. 

f In the Appendix will be found a collection of itineraries, 
which, written down with accuracy from tlie mouth of the natives, 
will give a sufficient idea tf the various districts of the country. 
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MT JOUHNEY HOME FROM x'dAmAwX. 

Having made these few remarks with regard to 
the interesting work of conquest and colonization 
which is going on in A'daindwa, I now return to iny 
quarters in Ribtigo, in order to carry the reader with 
me on my journey back from that cojintry to Kiikawa. 

Our luggage had been so wetted on the ^vednesday. 
])receding afternoon, while crossing the mdyo ^sth. 
Bi'nti, that we were obliged to stay in Ribdgo the 
whole morning, in order to dry it. The horseman 
Avho had escorted me out of the town had returned; 
and in his stead Ibrahima, with a companion on foot, 
had made his appearance with orders from the go- 
vernor to escort me to the very frontiers of the 
country. In order to render him a more sociable 
companion, I thought it well to make him a present 
of a tdrkedi. My niallcm had not come along with 
us ; and I could not be angry with him for not 
desiring to return to Kiikawa, where he had been 
detained against his will. The horse on which 1 had 
mounted him he had well deserved for his trouble. 
Ibrahima told me that Katiiri had come after me as 

I. 1. *2 
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far as Yebborewo, thinking that I wonlcl pass tlic 
night there, but that the governor would not let hiuj 
go further. 

Before starting in the afternoon, I made our land- 
lady, the wife of the Ardoof llibago, very happy by a 
few presents, as an acknowledgment of her hospitality 
in liuving twice entertained us in her house. After a 
short march of a few miles, we took up our quarters 
for the night in I)ul6, where the landlord, who a few 
days ago had been deprived of his office of mayor, 
received us at first rather unkindly, but afterwards 
assigned me a splendid hut, where the ganga or large 
drum, the ensign of his former authority, was still 
hanging from thf wall. 1 was greatly in want of 
rest, and was obliged to keep my head always wet, 
and to abstain entirely from food. 
ihHr..aav, ^ thought we should certainly cross the 
June Beuuwo to-day ; but, as if in defiance of the 
governor of the country, Billuma desired to move on 
as slowly as possible, and took us to our well-known 
quarters in Oliabajdure. But this slow progress was 
certainly better for me, as 1 had this day arrived at a 
crisis, and was dreadfully weak. Taking small doses 
of quinine the whole of the afternoon, 1 strengthened 
myself for the next day's work, when after five miles' 
march we reached the Tepe. 

Kri.iay, Fliro had only risen a little ' inort; 

June ‘27th. than twenty inches since the 18th — that is 
to say, two inches and a half per day ; nevertheless wc 
had great difficulty in fording it. The BenuwtS hud 
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risen more rapidly; and of course in July both rivers 
vise at a very different rate. When the rainy season 
is at its height, the sandy beach of the headland at 
the junction is almost completely under water; and 
this was the case witii our old place of embarkation on 
the northern bank of the Benuwe, so that I was obliged 
to creep up the steep bank. 

In order to withstand the fatigue, I continued 
taking quinine the whole day long, and was glad 
when in the evening we reached Sulleri, where, to 
iny astonishment, we were this time exceedingly Avell 
received. The mayor of the place would not allow 
me to start the following day, although my camels 
were already laden, and a beautiful fine morning 
invited us to travel. After a good deal of resistance 
1 at length gave way to his entreaties, under the 
condition that he would construct for me a cool shed 
wherein to spend the heat of the day; and in twenty 
minutes a lofty hall had risen from the earth. Thus I 
spent the day very comfortably ; and although I was 
unable to alleviate the pains suffered by my host from 
an arrow-wound in one of his eyes, or to give him a 
charm to prevent the death of his cattle, I was so for- 
tunate as to effect a splendid cure on one of his sons, 
which procured me great fame. 

On leaving Sull«Sri in the morning, we 
took a different route from that previously 
traversed, and which proved infinitely more interest- 
ing, although in the morning, after we had passed a 
small farm-village where all the field-labourers were 

1 . h 3 
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at work, we had to cross a very extensive forest, and f 
became greatly exhausted. Having passed about noon 
several villages, which proved to be all slave-villages 
Avith the exception of one, which contained a lord’s 
mansion of neat appearance, suddenly the character of 
the country changed entirely, and we came to a wide 
depression or hollow, from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet deep, which, winding round on 
our left, formed a fine green vale, bordered on the 
other side by a picturesque cone * rising abruptly, and 



forming on the east side a wooded terrace, while on 
the Avest it displayed a steep bare rocky flank of 
horizontal strata, and on this side, after a small 
interruption, a low ridge attached to it encircling 
the hollow on all sides. 

Having reached the south-eastern foot of the cone by 
a gradual ascent, we obtained a view over the varied 
and rich scenery before us, a luxuriant mass of vegeta- 
tion broken at intervals by comfortabledopking little 

* In this sketoh, made jast st ths moment. It luiaed only at 
giving tho ontlinas of the mount, without any pre^nyion to repre- 
sent the country around. The foreground, therefore, is left quite 
level. 
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hamlets, and bounded in the distance by a cone 
stretching out to a great length. Having crossed a 
small watercourse, and wound along between erratic 
blocks of granite, scattered about in wild disorder, 
and interrupted, wherever the ground offered a small 
level, by rich crops of grain, we reached the first 
hamlet of this most picturesque locality. It is one 
of the chief seats of the Ddrasa, or rather comprise 
two distinct villages, namely, Dcmsa-P6ha and D<5msa- 
Mesu. 

It was indeed a most charming sight when we made 
our way along a broad well-trodden path, surrounded 
on both sides by neatly-fenced clusters of large huts, 
encompassed by waving corn and pipturesque clusters 
of trees. Thus we reached the “ lamdrde,’* the re- 
sidence of the governor, which is situated at a short 
distance from the southern foot of the large granitic 
cone ; but he was absent, having gone on an expedi- 
tion against the FAri, an independent pagan tribe in 
the neighbourhood, and we had to wait some time 
Ixjfore his servants undertook to assign us quarters, 
when we had to retrace our steps to the southern 
part of the village. It was half-past four in the 
afternoon when, feverish and extremely' w'eak as I 
was, I at length found rest ; but while reclining at 
full length in a cool shade, I listened with delight to 
Ibrahima^s chat, who, in order to cheer my spirits, 
gave me an account of that famous expedition to the 
far south which the FAlbe of A'damdwa undertook a 

few years ago, and to which I have already alluded. 

b L 4 
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This nteiaonible campaign having proceeded froui 
Bd|^Mi\)idda, none of the people of A'damdwe, whose* 
aoi|uaihtance I was able tP mak#- during iny short, 
s^y in the country, had participated in it, so that 
all the accounts which I i^eived of it were extremely 
vague. The cxpe<lition, after a march of almost 
two months, is Raid to have reached an unbounded 
cx|>anse of unbroken plain, and, having kept nlo!»K 
it for a day or Wo, to arrived at an immciis( 
tree, in the shade of; which the whofe host fouml 
sufficient room. Here they found t^vo natives ol 
the southern regions, who informed them that they 
were the subjects of a powerful cj^neen that resided in 
a vast town of days’ march in ciroumfereiux*. 
These people, they sa^, were of short atoturc, aiid 
wore long beards« Frightc^Ui^ 

by the waterless trapt before the expedition 

retraced th&r steps. ' ShniJar reports with regard to 
a very powerful female sovereign tovfMrds the south 
are also current in JBagirmi and the adjacent 
country ; but 1 am not able to determine whether 
tliey originate in faint nimours, spread so fjir north, 
of the powerful kingdom of Muata-y'a-Jifvb, or— -of 
(^ueen Victoria, 

To my great satisfaction, we were obliged to stay 
here the next day, in order to await the arrival of the 
Kiraido, when, feeling greatly recruited b)^: a good 
night’s and half a day’s rest, I crept out of i^y well- 
polished round little clay hut in the afteriR^n, and, 
crossing the neatly-fenced promenade of the straggling 
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village, ascended a neighbouring eminence formed by 
an irregular mass of granite blocks, to the north of 
our quarters. Here I a|)ent two delicious hours in 
the tranquil contemplation of the picturesque scenery, 
which 1 thought the nioi^t interesting I had yet seen 
in this quarter of the world. The accompanying view 
presents but a very faint idea of its peculiar features ; 
but I hope it will give the reader some conception 
of the nature of this country in general, which enables 
the pagan natives between this district and Ilaindr- 
ruwa to defend their liberty and independence against 
the Mohammedan intruders. These tribes are, after 
the D6insa, who seem .to form a tolerably numerous 
body, first, the Mbulii, probably the same who have 
given their name to the place situated at Some dis- 
tance from Mount Mindif, anti mentioned above ; then, 
further west, or north-west, the Bdcliama, and still 
further west the TAngale, with both of whom Mr. 
Vogel, on his recent journey from Yakuba to JIaindr- 
rmva, has come in contact. 

We made a short but highly interesting 
march to the place of our old friend the J'ui.vut. 
mallem Delil. The scenery was rich and beautiful, the 
crops of Guinea corn standing from four to five feet 
high, alternating with fields where gdza, a kind of 
yams, were growTi, and adorned Avitli fine spreading 
trees^ amongst which the tdrmu and the kiika or mon- 
key-bread tree predominated; even the rocky emi- 
nences W’ere all overgrown with fresh vegetation. We* 
then passed a sort of shallow* river, or scl, which is 
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called by the Kandri “ ngdljam,” and forms a cba- 
racteiisttc feature of JDdin^ while on our right it 
expanded to a eonspicuous sheet of water, bordered 
by blocks and masses of rocks full of vegetation. It 
was overgrown with rank reed at the spot where we 
crossed it. 

Only a few minutes beyond this almost stagnant 
water on green meadowdand, we crossed the broad 
and clear torrent of the mdyo Tiyel, rushing ahead 
over a gravelly bottom, and at times rolling along a 
considerable quantity of water. According to my 
guides, it is formed by three branches, one issuing 
from BAscs towards the N. E., the other coming from 
the neighbourhood qf B^lem, and the third from the 
N. W., from Bingel. Only a few hundred yards fur- 
ther on, we passed on our left another brood sheet of 
water, apj»rently of great depth, .which is said to 
preserve the same level at all times of Uie year. It is 
full of crocodiles, and bordered by the richest vege- 
tation, and, being apparently quite isolated, has a 
very curious appearance. Perhaps it is fed by sub- 
terranean sources. It is surrounded by beautiful 
pasture-grounds. 

Wc then traversed a fine open country, passing 
some villages, while the road was enlivened by a 
troop of travellers (colonists from Bdrnu), among 
whom there were some remarkably handsome women 
mounted on bullocks, who boro sufficient testimony 
to the fact that the more elevated districts of A^da- 
inAwa are salubrious and favourable for man. We 
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reached B41em at about two o’clock ; but before we 
arrived there a circumstance happened which I must 
not omit to mention, as«it is rather characteristic: 
for suddenly two of Mohammed Lowel’s servants ap- 
j)eared with the horse which <iBillama had sold to the 
governor for the price of twenty slaves, returning it 
under some pretext, but in reality for no other reason 
than because he was afraid lest it might operate by 
way of charm, and injure him. Billama was to have 
received the slaves in the towns still before us. 

We stayed in Bdilem this day and the following ; and 
I was pestered a little by the family of old Mallem 
Delil, but particularly by his daughter, rather a hand- 
some person, who had teen divorced from her former 
husband (I think Mansiir, the younger brother of 
Mohammed Lowel), and wanted me by all means to 
write her a charra.to get her another husband after 
her heart’s desire. She was a very passionate sort of 
woman, and when smelling, against my wish, from 
my phial of hartshorn, was seized with such violent 
convulsions, that she was carried senseless out of my 
tent, and remained in this state for nearly an hour. 
The stay here was the more disagreeable to me as it 
was caused partly by the trading propensities of my 
servant Bii-Shd ; and not only did he buy ivory, which 
he had the insolence to add to the loads of my weak 
camels, but even three slaves, so that I Avas obliged 
to dismiss him instantly from my service, although 
I had nothing wherewith to pay him off. It is 
extremely difficult for a single European to proceed 
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in thfiae ooantries witU' hited servants, as be loses all 
controiiiVer them. This man, who had h^eu the late 
Mr. Biahai^son’s seirvant as well as niine, turned 
out like Mukni, Mr. KichardsonVilftt^re&r, a great 
slave-dealer, and in 185% when I Was leaving Central 
Africa, collected a numerous gang of slaves in this 
very country, which he had before visited as my 
servant. 

Thnrwuy. ^ length resumcd our journey, but 

juiysrd. only to reach SarAwu Bereber<S, wliere wc 
took up our quarters in the comfortable courtyard 
Avhich I have described on our outward journey. I 
will only record the piecing fa^t, ‘that as soon as the 
news spread in the town of jny having returned, a 
man whom I had cured of disei^ during iny former 
stay brought me a handsome gazelle-skin as an ac- 
knowledgment, 'i , 

The next day we IbUowed our ancient road by 
Badanijo, and reached;; Segdrd j but on Saturday, 
iiftcr having pa^d Mh^tikdl without any other <lelay 
than that of buying with beads a little milk from 
our Fdlbe friends, we took a more easterly path, whicli 
brought ns to Miiglebd, a village which exhibited to 
IIS an interesting picture of the exuberance that reigns 
in these regions at this time of the year. The hut.s 
were scarcely visible, on account of the rich crops of 
grain whicli surrounded them on all side^' while 
Palma Chrisd formed thick clusters of bushes, and a 
few specimens of a remarkable tree which I had never 
observed before, besides isolated bananas, rose above 
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the rich mass of vegetation, and gave to the whole 
tiie charm of novelty ; but the weather was so wet 
that I could l>Gt a very slight sketch, and was 
wholly prevent^ from rambling about, the rain con- 
tinuing the whole of the afternoon. Besides, all my 
energy was required to assist my thi*ee servants, who 
were all severely ill; and while 1 administered to 
two of them emetics, I had to soothe *Abd- Allah with 
a dose of laudanum. It was very fortunate indeed 
that I myself felt a little better. In short, our 
stay here was anything but agreeable, and I was 
worried by several people with demands which ex- 
ceeded my power — such as, to drit’e out devils, re- 
lieve irapotency, and so on ; but the mayor sent me 
a goati fowls, milk, and a little butter. The village, 
which consisted of about two hundred huts, seemed 
to be in good circumstances. 

When we started, at a tolerably early 
hour in the morning, the weather was clear 
and favourable ; but after we had crossed the little 
mountain-chain which silrrounds the village of Md- 
glebii at some distance to the east and north, and 
reached a small hamlet presenting signs of very careful 
cultivation, and numerous herds of cattle, we were 
drenched by a heavy shower. It is generally sup- 
posed that storms in the tropical climes break forth 
in the afternoon, or in the course of the night — and 
this certainly is the general rule ; but if there has been 
a storm the day before, or during the night, and the 
weather has not cleared up, there can be no certainty 
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that it mil not csome on again in the course of the 
inoniing. It is rather a rare phenomenon in these 
r^ons for a storm to gather in th^ morning on 
a clear sky; but nevertheless the; reader: will find 
several examples even of this in my meteorological 
tables.* The natives are not at all insensible to rain ; 
and Avhile the KAnembdf who hadTattached themselves 
to our caravan in Badanijo were protecting their 
persons with their light wooden shields, the natives 
of the country collected thick buslies, and formed a 
sort of natural umbrella over their heads. To pro- 
tect the head at least from wet is most essential in 
these climes. On another occasion) when 1 come 
to speak about the^ prevailing kinds of disease, I shall 
have to mention how dreadfully the Fiilbe sometimes 
suffer from the maladies of the rainy season, when 
employed on their warlike expeditjons* 

Early in the morning we reached Mdfi or Mdhi, 
but were received so inhospitably that we had great 
difficulty in obtaining quarters, for. which we were 
obliged to keep fighting the* whole day, as a quarrel- 
some m'allem wished to dislodge me from the hut of 
which I had taken possession. Fortunately his better 
half bore the inconvenience with more equanimity ; 

• In Bombay the greatest fall of rain has been observed a 
little before and after Ta\ovn\n^.—-.Magfu‘tieal arujt Mtiewfdogical 
Observations, Bombay, 1S33, Meteorological Results, p. 73. 

t In my collection of itineraries traversing the country of A'da- 
m^wa I shall have occasion to mention several places where, be- 
sides Kantlri, Kiinembdi also arc settled. 
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and I put up cheerfully with the little trouble which 
she gave me from time to time by calling at the door 
and begging me to hand to her some little articles 
of her simple household furniture.^ My three people 
were so sick that they lay like so many corpses on 
the ground ; and their condition prevented us from 
setting out even the following day, notwithstanding 
the inhospitable manner in which we were treated 
here, so that I had ample leisure to study minutely 
the architecture of my residence, of which I here 
subjoin a ground-plan. 



The hut, measuring about 
twelve feet in diameter, was 
built in the manner most usual 
in these regions — namely, of clay 
walls, with a thatched roof. The 
door, a little elevated above the 
floor, was three feet high, and 
fifteen inches wide, and not at all 
adapted for very stout persons.' From the wall at the 
right of the door (a) ran another wall, “ gdruwel 
siido," of the same height, but unconnected Avith the 
roof, right across the hut in nn oblique line, to the 
length of about^ six feet, separating one part o.f 
the dwelling, and securing to it more privacy. In 
this compartment was the bed (c), consisting of a 
frame made of branches, and spread over pilasters of 
clay about three feet high. In the most sequestered 
part of the hut, in the corner formed by the round 
inclosing wall and the oblique one, at the top of the bed 
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— “ k«Sla kag^,” as the KanAri say — stood the com-urn 
(<i), about six feet high, and in its largest part twd 
feet wide, destined to keep a certain provision of corn 
always at liand ; besides this, there 'was a smaller oiu* 
(/e) at the foot of "the bed-—** sMkagA.*’ At the side of 
this smaller urn were two small pedestals of clay (y), 
serving the purpose of a sideboard, in order to place 
upon them pots or other articles. Then followed the 
kitchen, “defforide” (A), still under cover of the 
oblique wall, but exactly on a lino with it, so that the 
smoke iniglit more easily find its way through th(' 
door, and consisting of a narrow pl«# inclosed on 
each side by a low wall, to protect the fire, betwc*on 
which three stones, or rather small clay mounds like 
fire-bricks, supported the cooking-pot, while a small 
wooden footstool (») acCorarnoduted the 
industrious landlady when busy ^with 
her most important culinary employ- 
ment. While to all this part of the hut a certain 
degree of privacy was secured by the oblique Avail, a 
considerable space to the left of the door remained 
unprotected; and here stood the large water-urn (/), 



which, always remaining in its place, is filled by 
means of smaller portable urns or pitchers. 
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It seemed almost as if we were destined , 
to stay another day in this place ; for 
just when we were about to start, a most violent 
shower came down, and lasted full two hours. 
When at length we wer^ able to set * ut on our rojul 
to U'ba, it was excessively wet, the streams greatly 
swollen, and the weather still anything but brlglit 
and clear. At U'ba, again, we remained much longer 
than I wished. In the evening, after our arrival, the 
governor went on an expedition against the Killa- 
(j{iya. Falling suddenly upon the poor pagars at 
early dawn, hei* captured a good many slaves; but 
the persecuted nativ'es rallied, and, taking advantage 
of a defile through which he had to pass on his return 
to his residence, suddenly attacke<l him, and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing all their Countrymen from the 
hands of their relentless enemies. 

o 

During my absence the corn had almost ripened ; and 
the fields atibrded a spectacle of the utmost exuberance. 
Almost all the grain here is sorghum, and mostly of 
the white kind; the average height of the stalks was 
from nine to ten feet. The whole area of the town 
was clothed in the richest vegetation, of great variety, 
where a botanist .might have made a numerous 
collection. 

Ibrahima, the principal of the two men 
'.vliom Mohammed Lowel had appointed to io“'- 
<‘scort mo to the frontier of his province, accompanied 
me a sliort distance when we left U'ba. This man, 
vho. perhaps because he was not well treated in 

M M 
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Kukawo, beliaved rather sullenly on our journey tu 
A^daiiidwo, had become iiihnltely more amiable after 
the governor of that country had sent me back. He 
not only manifested on every occasion his heart-felt 
sorrow on account of my having been disappointed 
in the expectation of travelling over that intcrestinp: 
country in every direction, but ho still more lu- 
men ted that his countrymen had been deprived, by 
the imprudence of their ruler, of the advantage of 
my presence in the country. I have had occasion to 
observe repeatedly, that there is a great deal of re- 
publican spirit in the Fiilbe, and 4hat they have 
in gcneiMl the air and manners of freeborn met), 
thougli 1 shall have to dwell upon the dcterioratitui 
of this original character iu the case of the inhabit- 
ants of S<!>koto. 

The commencement of our march through the 
unsafe and infested boundary-district from I ' ha 
northward was i»ot very auspicious ; and I was almost 
afraid lest, after having been allowed to reach the 
frontier unmolested, we were doomed to some in- 
sidious treachery in these lawless lauds. The original 
arrangement was, that some other people should sue- 
cecd to Ibrahima, in order to see» me safe to I'ssegc ; 
but they never made their apj)earanc^ .lirud we had 
scarcely parted from Ibrahima when all sorts of alarms 
frightened and disturbed our little ^l||md. First a 
dreadful noise was heard from abov©rthe rocks at tin; 
foot of which lay our road; but it was found to 
proceed only from a countless multitude of birds ol” 
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prey enjoying their liberty in noisy mirth. Then, 
when we reached the fields of com within this rocky 
passage, which on our outward journey we had seen 
under cultivation, we were prevented by armed men 
from passing through them, and were obliged to 
make a long circuit. A little further on, people 
came running after us, and attempted to take away 
by force two of the slaves whom some of our com- 
])anions were leading along ; and when resisted, they 
raised a dismal cry for help, which was heard re- 
sounding to a great distance through the wild 
country. Serious quarrels seemed imminent; but 
fortunately no one came to their assistance* 

About thirty travellers, all of them armed either 
with spears or with bows and arrows, had attached 
themselves to our troop. 1 ^ot ready all my car- 
tridges ; and we were well on our guard. We had 
advanced about five miles from U'ba, and were in the 
middle of the forest, when a more serious alarm ai’ose, 
several people being seen lurking among the trees, — 
an unmistakable proof that they meditated an attack, 
if we should exhibit any signs of weakness. AVc 
therefore rallied a moment, and formed in front, the 
most sturdy of our spearmen gathering round me, and 
begging me to take steady aim when they should point 
out to me the chief men. But the natives, belonging 
most probably to the tribe of the Biiza, who always in- 
fest this road, seeing that we were prepared to receive 
them, did not dare to quit their ambush ; and having 
continued awhile along the path, we thought it wiser 
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to kiave if, and struck ofF to the west into the thickest 
covert of the wood, where the camels with tlioii- 
luggage had some difficulty in passing through, csjK'* 
cially as the soil was cwicked and rent in all directions. 
Having trudged on in this way for about two hoiirs, 
and fcialing sure that we were not pursued, we re- 
turned to the path, but left it again about noon, and, 
pursuing another track, reached LahAuIa, a village 
of unlucky memory, on the western side. 
l>ut this time wc were well rect*ive<l, not \ 
only by 'Aisha, but also by his wild and pas- j 
sionate son, who became a great friend of 
mine, and, having received from me n present 
of a knife, brought me three fowls in return, i ' 
while his father sent tiiwo for all my people. 

I sketched the daiu'slto, or hand-hill, of iny fVii nd, 
which was of a peculiarly regulqr sh.npe. 

FriJav. leaving LahAula in the morning, we 

July lith. again prcfcrre<l the covert to tlu; beaten 
path ; but after wc had gone round Kdfa, which 
Ibllama thought it better to avoid, we returned to 
our well-known road parallel to the river and the 
mountain-chain beyond, and reached Tssege without 
any accident, early in the uftermAm. There, too, my 
reception was very different fn>m that which I hnd 
experienced on my going; and I was received with 
the utmost kindness and hospitality into the house of 
a wealthy family at the northern end of the villnge, 
and quartered in a neat little hut, tlie walls of whieh 
consisted of thute.h, likit th(i Tool, but wi’re plasti'red 
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over with clay. The little hut, which scarcely 
measured seven feet in diameter, coiitain(‘d two 
couches, one raised above the ground to the right, 
and the other on the level of the ground on the left 
of the entrance. Three spears, a common sliield, and 
a large shield called “chaggo” by the Marghi, “ kutii- 
faui” by the Kaniiri, consisting of a thick texture of 
reed, and big enough to protect two or three persons, 
a basket and a net, “ fxturii,” hanging from the roof, 
formed the furniture of this little dwelling, which was 
the apartment of the youngest son of the laniily, a 
fine, tall, and slender young man, with a very j)leasar)t 
expression of countenances Except that he wore the 
fund,” a small leather apron, roupd his waist, he 
was quite naked, but loaded with coquettish orna- 
ments. Hound his neck he wore a double string of 
red beads, a little lower another set of tliree strings 
of corals, and still lower again a set of two strings of 
iron beads; on his left shoulder he wore four broail 
iron rings, or “ kegcld;” on his elbow two otlier narrow 
iron rings (barachaggo) very neatly worketl like 
heads; on his wrist six narrow and one broad iron 
ring, or “ dnzo,” and above them an ivory ring, or 
“ }'echo.” The right arm was not so richly endowed 
with ornaments, having only four iron rings at tixe 
iqxper part, and two on the wrist. Hclow his knee 
lie wore a chain of cotton very neatly twisted — this is 
< ;dled “ shishi'dderi,”* — and on his foot-joint a narrow 


♦ 


IV'rhaps tliiis was a isigii of inuuniiiig. 
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iron ring called ‘‘ mi'ltedo." However, I observed 
afterwards that this young man did not wear all 
the national ornaments of’ his tribe ; for I saw others 
who wore in addition an iron chain round their loins, 
which is called “ shushii." All these iron articles 
are very neatly made by the people of Wandaln, 
Mord. being only two days' march from this ; and 1 
only regret that I was not able to bring some of these 
articles home as specimens of the industry of the 
natives, as well as of the excellent quality of iron 
which they possess. This young man did not wear 
the “ scr,” as they call it, a small rcod or feather in 
the loft ear. 

I delighted my youthful host by the present of a 
mirror; and 1 gave a knife to his father, when he 
returned from the laliour of the field. My little hut 
was not without a crowd of visitors the wliole of the 
afternoon, all the friends of iny host coming to S(‘<' 
me. They were admitted in a regular way, live 
at a time, and behaved very decently, while they 
admired the fe%v curious things which 1 had to show 
them. I was greatly amused by the simplicity of 
my young host and one of his brothers, who, when 1 
presented them with small bits of sugar, gradually 
nibbled them away, and at the same time compared 
their size continually, till they were reduced to very 
diminutive morsels, when they agreed between them 
to give the remnants to a sister. 

The language of these people, which, as I have 
stated, is intimately related to that of the Bdtta, 
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seems to show that they belong rather to the family 
of South African tribes, than to the group of neigh- 
bouring tribes of Central Negroland. 

We had plenty of good fare in the evening, the 
B<5rnu titular mayor of the place sending me a sheep, 
besides corn for the horses, and our hosts preparing a 
fowl for myself, and several dishes of hasty-pudding, 
with fish-sauce, for my people. The evening being 
clear, and illuminated by splendid moonlight, I sat a 
long time outside — perhaps too long, in my precarious 
state of health — enjoying the sound of music and 
dancing which came from the opposite quarter of the 
village; but I was not a little astonished when I 
heard from my young friend, whoiy I asked wliy he 
did not go to join in the merriment, that it was not 
an ordinary amusement, but a religious <lance to cele- 
brate the death of en old man : for if a person in old 
age dies, his death is deemed a cause of satisfaction 
and mirth, while that of a young one is lamented with 
tears. 

I have already noticed some peculiar customs of 
tlie IMarghi ; but I must say a few words about their 
curious ordeal on the holy granite rock of Kobshi. 
When two arc litigating about a matter, each of them 
takes a cock which he thinks the best for fighting ; 
and they go together to Kdbshi. Having arrived at 
the holy rock, they set their birds a-fighting, and 
lie whose cock prevails in the combat is also the 
winner in the point of litigation. But more than 
that, the master of the defeated cock is punished by 
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the div'inity, whose anpcer lie has thus provoked ; und 
on returning to his village he finds his hut in llanus. 

It is evident that this tribe, as well as many of tli. 
neighbouring ones, venerate their forefathers, in which 
respect they closely resemble the South African tribes, 
jilthougli the nerbei*s also seem originally to have had 
this sort of worship as well as the Hiiusa fieople. 'Die 
Margin' dt> not practise circumcision ; but, what secm> 
very Tcinarl^ablc, they practise inoculation for the 
small pox, ut least to a considerable extent. 

As I was sitting outside the courtjj^ird, by degia c'^ a 
<;reat manv natives collected round me, when a v<»uiia 
man took inc a.sideun<l entreated me eariu .stly to eivc 
him a remedy against the disliki; of people. I, how- 
ever, soon succeeded in making him confess that he 
meant only the dislike of one girl, who, he said, did 
imt ndisli his haughty derneanotw’, and that he wa^- 
reduce«l to a state of desperation, and wished l<»i- 
nothing but to die in battle. This example shnw.- 
rhat even these simple people have some sentiment 
of love. 

s.itur.i.iy, ^ some (lifhculty in persuading Billuma 

July Util. leave this hospitable place; but I was 
ashamed to cause these good [»edp)e, who had been 
robbed and despoiled a sb<>rt time ago by KashcHa 
'Ah', any more trouble. \Vc took a more easterly 
l»atli than that by which we had travelled before, 
but nearly of the same character — full of holes uiid 
rrt;vices, and covered with thick forest-, while 
>bc- nutritive toot “ katakirri ” etiiployetl the sevnai 
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members of our caravan continually, particularly a 
Pullo pilgrim from the far west near the coast, who 
was indefatigable in digging as well as in eating. We 
had only proceeded a few miles when we met a troop 



of Margin', who ^ were going to perform a 
sacrifice in the holy grove of I'ssege, one of 
them carrying a sheep and another a fowl. 
One of them had ornamented his shield 


with red lines, which on thc^black ground of the 
elephant’s hide were quite becoming ; but 1 do not 
think that this custom is geJieral : porliaps it hud some 
connection with the sacrifice. 


After a march of eight hours, we reached the first 
cluster of hfits of the Northern l^Iolghoy, Avherc we 
wished to find quarters ; but the unfortunate people, 
by the recent exactions and contributions levied on 
them by the Kamiri, were driven to a state of despair, 
and obstinately refused to receive us. There re- 
mained, therefore, no alternative but to continue our 
march, and to try to reach Yerimari ; but the effort 
was too much for me, and had the worst consequences 
in my reduced state of health. 1 was for some time 
(juitc senseless when, after a ride of thirteen hours, 
1 succeeded in reaching the well-known place, and 
threw myself flat upon the ground of my little hut. 
Scarcely had my luggage arrived, when a storm, 
which the whole afternoon had been hanging over 
our heads, broke forth, and continued till midnight 
with umibateil violence. 

Man as well as beast was so exhausted that 
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we remained here the following day, when I felt 
strength enough to walk out a little into the fields. 
There was an extraordinary difference between the 
advanced state in which I had left the crops in A'da- 
mdwa and that in which I found them here. Tlic 
reader will remember that the fields round this place 
■were just being sown on the day of my leaving it ; 
and during the time of my absence rain must have 
been rather scanty, sq that the crops were scarcely 
twenty inches above the ground. Iti the afternoon, 
Ihllama, who was always obliging, gave me some in- 
formation with regard to the adjacent country, whi(*h 
I shall here insert in a note**, though it is not so 
clear as might be dj^sired. 

* ALviut eight niilos S. from thia is a pl«co calhnl Ihiht, 
originally belonging to the Marglii, but at present inhabito*! by 
Kaniiri people. Towards the east, at no, great distance, i.s the 
town of U'zo, belonging to that division of the Gamerghu whose 
ehief re-jides in Degiinba ; at tlie distance of t%vo days, 

is the walled town of Gawa, the residence of the greater chief. A 
little N. of E., about iifteen miles, is U^rka, or Wurka. A'laba, 
one abort day’s march, abotit ten miles, S. E. from U'rka, is the? 
easternmost town ot the Ginierghu, whose territory, however, ex- 
tends in this direction as far as IVIount Disa. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of A'laba is the small town of Segfigiyu. East- 
w.'ird from Dtsa is Mount Kirya; and east from thia ta Mount U^la* 
or Wula ; one day beyond Wula is the conspicuous Mount Dc- 
l.idebii. One short day to the N. of Dela«lebtl is Mount WtSlle, 
at the northern foot of virhich lies the large walled place of the 
name, of Kardwd, the former capital of Wdndald, already mentioned, 
as we shall see, by the historian of the Ildrnu king, Edris Ala- 
w«ma,-with two gates. To the N. of Kardwd, and about six 

A- I i’ Ajfimmiyn, „r, m it is cllea by others, 11^ 

A rasks, » plsoe .„I,. bilei by SI>(l»,,or wtiro Ambi who occupy 
all the country as far ns Dikowa. 
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We continued our march, and, with a 
halt during the hot hours, reached Uj6 
Kasiikuld in the evening. The aspect of the country 
offered unmistakable proof of our advance north- 
wards. Even the grass here was barely an inch or two 
above the ground ; the crops, where most advanced, 
were ten or twelve inches high, while other fields 
were still covered with the tunfafia, or Asclepias 
gigantea , — a sure proof that they had not yet been 
brought under cultivation. We passed a good many 
cotton-fields. I reached the place in a state of the 
utmost exhaustion, and was obliged to stay here 
three days to recruit my strength, taking hardly any 
food but quinine, and placing a plaster of cantharides 
on my chest. The governor of the place, Kashella 
‘AH Aldwd, treated iny party very hospitably and 
kindly, and showed sincere compassion for my feeble 
condition. I learnt from him, to iny great satisfac- 
tion, that Mr. Overweg had really embarked in the 
boat on the Tsad, and was gone to the Budduma. 

At length we set out again ; but though 
I felt a little better, I was glad when, after 
a short march of three hours through a very pleasant 
and populous country, we took up our quarters in a 
place called Gulfo, a great proportion of the inha- 
bitants of which are Shuwa. Having passed the hot 
hours in a spacious and dool hut, I enjoyed for a 
while the freshness of the evening outside, in my 
courtyard, delighted at the same time by the sight of 
the herds of cattle returning from their pastures. 
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Shortly before we reached (Jiilfo wo luul pusised a 
village entirely inhabited by Shiiwa, and even called 
Shdwurdin. 

Though we had now reached the monotonous allu- 
vial plains of IhSrnu Proper, yet the following day’s 
inarch in the company of my friend Bi'llaina, who, 
alter we had become better aci]uuiuted, was anxious 
to gratify my desire for information in every respect, 
v.as highly interesting. ^Although the vegetatioj; 
was very poor in com})arison with that of the more 
southern districts, yet tliere was plenty of underwood, 
and we observed the small busli called “ kiiinkum,’' 
the berries of which taste verydike eotfoe, and which 
in reality may be a kind of CojJ’ea. On our right 
we left a path leading by Yilnuike, Tangallanda, and 
Kirbiije, to Kabe-Ngsiwa* a place famous on uceouiit 
of its neighbourhood alfording the “fdgo” — wood 
from whicli the .sliields (ngawa) of the Kancmbii are 
made: it lies <jri the road to Di'kowa, passing by a 
place called A'jowa. The spears of the natives (ka- 
sokka) are made from the root of the kindi'l or tallia, 
but the javelin (bedlam) from that of the kiirna; the 
shafts of arrows are made from the kab{lla”-bush, 
wliich hereabouts grows In great abundance. Culti- 
vated and [lasturc-ground alternately succectled each 
other, and 1 was astonished to see that the produce of 
this district wafS exclusively argiiin m<5i*o, or Pennhe- 
lam, while iigaberi, or IJoIcils sorijhtwif is u much 
liujre general grain in Bdrmi, with the exception of 
tlie country of the Koyiiin. A little before eleven 
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o’clock we j5nishcd our clay’s march in a small village 
called Miinghono-MalwS, where I took possession of a 
large hut constructed in the peculiar style of the 
Shi'iwa, the roof being of an oval shape, without the 
characteristic top or head the “ kogi ngimhe,” and 
supported by a pole, “ dungulis,” in the middle of 
the hut, while the thatch is made in a very irregular 
and hasty manner, the compactness of wickerwork 
being insufficiently supplied by a heap of reeds 
thrown upon the roof and fastened with ropes. 

I felt much better ; and after a beautiful s„ndav 
moonlight niglit, we started earlier than 
usual, “ diinia kete.” The morning was very fine ; buf 
the sun soon became rather powerful and troublesome. 
We passed a considerable pool of stagnant water sur- 
rounded by fine trees, tamarinds and sycamores, sucli 
as in this district, where stunted mimosas form the 
predominant feature of the vegetation, are only seen in 
very favoured spots; it is called “ kuliigu Ilamtigu.” 
On the path itself also, deeply cut as it was in the 
sandy soil, there was a good deal of water. We 
passed the site of a large town named Dongo, which 
had been destroyed by the Fiilbe or Fellata some 
forty years ago,* but of which the circumference of 
the wall was still visible, the gate being marked by 
a colossal monkey-bread tree or Adanfionia^ the con- 
stant follower of human society, spreadfhg its gigantic 
branches out like an immense candelabrum. Billama 
brought me the berries of a bush culled “ biilte,” the 
taste of which was very much like currants; and 
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further on he presented me fitd,” a red fruit 

looking exactly like red pepj^V' Wth numbers of 
small kernels, and of a somcwhaf^ acidulous taste. 

AVe rested a little more than thi^ hours, during 
the heat of the day, near a pond of stngnan|r. water, in 
a district rich in pastures, where, among numerous 
herds of the Shiiwa, the cattle of Beshir were also 
grazing. But the ground hereabouts seemed to be 
nothing but one continuous v^rld of ants, which did 
not allow us a moment’s undisturbed repose, and even 
during our short stay they made several successful 
attacks not only u]>on part of our luggage, but eveti 
bi niy dress. 

\S'hen we set out again, at an early hour in the 
afternoon, numerous pools of water along the road 
testified to the presence* of the rainy season ; and the 
village Mdska, which wc passed soon afterwards, was 
surrounded with corn and cotton-fields as well as by 
rich green pasture-grounds. The path was well fre- 
quented. We met first a horseman of tlie sheikh sent 
as a messenger to Ujd, with the order to call in the 
numerous horse of that district ; and Billama was of 
opinion that his master had thoughts of arranging 
the affairs of Khadt^a. Further on we met a troop 
of Shiiwa women, who, in a mournful song, lamented 
the death of one of their companions. Tliey passed 
us too rapidljf to allow the words of their song to be 
distinctly heard, 

Ihe country on our left, and that on our right, 
showed a remarkable contrast; for while, on our left, 
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corn-fields, fine p^lure-grounds, and villages succeeded 
each other, on tfie an immense ghadi'r, or firki, 
still dry, and only %>aringly covered here and there 
with a little coarse herbage, stretched out to an im- 
measurable distance. At an early hour in the after- 
noon, deviating a little from the path, we turned 
into the village of KAliluwd Gr«imari, which belongs to 
*Abde’ Kahmdn, the second brother of Sheikh ‘Onidr, 
and found the male inhabitants of the village sitting 
in the shade of a chddia or caoutchouc-tree, busily 
employed in making wickerwork. However, they 
proved too clearly that we had entered the inhos- 
pitable zone in the neighbourhood of the capital-; 
observing, with great coolness, that the sun was as yet 
high, and would enable us still to*make a good march* 
to some other place, they wbuld hear nothing of our 
quartering in their village. But Billama was not tlie 
man to be laughed at; and, riding through the midst of 
them, he took possession for me of one of the best huts. 
1 could not, in truth, approve of this despotical mode 
of dealing; but I was too weak to run the risk of 
spending a night in my tent on the damp ground. 
The villagers seemed to be drained to the utmost by 
their gracious loyd, and did not possess a single cow ; 
even fowls were scarcely to be seen. 

In the evening I was greatly amused, at first, by 
the noisy hum of a “ mdkaranchi,” or school, close to 
my hut, where, round a large fire, some six or seven 
boys were repeating, at the highest pitch of their 
voices, and with utter disregard of the sense, a few 
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verses of the Kurdn, which in t||^ daytime they had 
been taught to read by their mfli^l|j^;who, doubtless, 
understood them as little as the bcihjfi wernsclvcs ; but 
by degrees the noise became almost insupportable. 
It is generally thought in Europe, that a schoolboy i.s 
too much tormented ; but these poor African boys, 
for the little they learn, are worried still more — at 
least, I have often found them in the cold season, and 
with scarcely a rag of a 8hii*t on, sitting round a 
miserable fire as early as four o’clock in tiie morning, 
learning their lessons. Besides, they have to perform 
all sorts of mbnial service for the master, and are 
often treated no better than sUves. 

Monfi.iy, country which we passed in the 

• morning presented more pasture-grounds 

than cultivated lands j aifd after a little while 1 turned, 
with my companion, out of our path, to the left, 
towards a small encampment or “ beri Shhwabe ” of 
the Ivolulkmi, a Shiiwa or Arab tribe, where, for 
three large beads, called “nejum,” we bought a little 
fresh milk# On this occasion T learned from Billama, 
that the Shiiwa or native Arabs settled in the district 
of Ujc belong to the tribe of the Suraji, while the 
Sugiila and the Salamat have their camping-grounds 
further east. 

The country became rather dreary, black “ firki 
ground and sandy soil alternately succeeding each 
other; and traffic there was none. But when we 
reached the well of j\laira, a con.sidcrublc place which 
we ])u.><s<'d on our left hand, the path bei'ame animated 
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from an interesting ^ause, a whole villngc or “ beri ” 
of wandering Araiw passing through in search of 
fresh pasture-grounds to the west. Each mistress of 
a family was sitting on the top of her best household 
furniture, which was carefully packed on the backs 
of the cattle, and covered with hides, while a female 
slave followed her, sitting astride on the less valuable 
gear and the poles with pots and other such utensils ; 
but, distinguished above all by the harness of her 
bullock, the neat arrangement of her seat, a leather 
tent-like covering over her head, and the stoutness 
of her own person, sat the wife of the chief. Most 
of these women, however, were rather slender than 
otherwise, testifying to the sound and well-preserved 
national taste of these Arabs. They never veil the 
face, and their dress is simple and decent ; but they 
arc not nearly so tidy fis the Fulfiilde ladies. Most 
of the men followed at a great distance with the 
flocks of goats and sheep. 

When this interesting procession hnd passed by, 
the monotony of the country was more intensely felt. 
The proud Kaniiri of the towns mock the inhabitants 
of these districts, who have nothing but a few cattle 
and goats, with the verse: “Semina billani — beri 
kani ” (“This is the whole of my town — cattle and 
goats or, in other words, “ The town and moat, 
two cows and a goat”). The poor stunted mimosas 
had been cut down in many places, in order that 
the whole tract being changed into a quagmire or 
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swamp, it might be sown with the peculiar kind of 
holcus called “mksakwA” {^Ilol&ts eermtui) j and then 
these black, disraaMoofcing plains become one field 
of *life and wealth. This remarkable change in the 
aspect of the country, and this second harvest, which 
takes place in the middle of the cold season, and by 
which the firki, or firgi, becomes a firgi mosogdbe 
(mdsakwdbe), I shall have to describe in another 
place. 

We then entered a well-cultivated and thickly-in- 
habited district called Yeld, where it was a novelty 
to be obliged to draw water from the well or bar- 
rem Yele; for since reaching Ujd on our journey out 
we had constantdy met waterpools or small rivulets, 
from which we took qur supply, and even the well at 
Maira was rendered quite superfluous by a large tank 
close by. However, I have already had occasion to 
observe that the water from ^ese sfcignant pools is 
anything but wholesome, particularly after the rainy 
season, when they receive no further supply; and I 
have no doubt that the drinking of such water is the 
principal, if not the only cause of that dreadful and 
wide-spread disease (the “fdrantif' or “arfig" — 
“ ngiduwi in Kanfiri — “ the mishry ”) which disables 
the working man, and makes him a poor wretched 
being — the guineaworm, which is sure to be met 
with in at least one out of three persons who travel 
a great deal, through the whole of Central Africa. 
I never met with an instance of this disease in a 
woman. It seemed to me, too, as if the pagans, 
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whose nakedness exposed all their limbs to view, 
suffered less from it. 

There seemed to.be no superfluous supply of water 
in the district through which* our road then lay, 
which appeared as dry as I had left it, only thinly 
scattered and lonely blades of grass shooting up here 
and there ; but yet there was a favoured spot where 
the road from Mdrte to Aldrge crossed our path, 
adorned with fine, wide-spreading tamarind-trees, 
and rain-clouds were approaching from the east to 
fertilize the soil, and make it capable of production. 
We therefore hurried on, and took shelter in the 
village Mallem-Shi'shi, in'order to let the storm pass 
over ; our hut, however, was so incapable of resisting 
heavy rain, that as soon as the storm broke out we 
were almost swamped. The carelessness with which 
the houses of the , natives arc built in this region 
is an unmistakable evidence of the difference of the 
climate ; on the other . side, we have seen the neat 
huts of the people of Fiimbind, and wc shall see 
those of the despised pagan natives of Miisgu. The 
people assured me that this w’as the first regular rain 
which they had had this year, the first preparatoi^ 
shower having fallen thirty days ago, and the second 
two days ago. 

The clouds having taken a southerly direction, wc 
started forth in the afternoon, after some hesitation, 
but had scarcely been an hour on the march, and were 
just in the middle of a wide dismal-looking ghadi'r or 
fi'rki, when the clouds, having gathered again over our 
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heads, poured down violent torrerits of rain, so that 
in a few moments the whole country looked like a 
lake, and our progress was excessively difficult. At 
length, after an hour and a half, in the most un- 
comfortable state we reached the village Kiryiimmuwn, 
Avhere I was quartered in a rather magnificent but ns 
yet unfinished hut of clay, and endeavoured to dry 
my wet clothes as well as I could. 

We were now only one day’s march from Kiikawn ; 
and we started early the next morning, in order to 
reach home before bight. The neighbourhood of the 
capital had been sufficiently indicated already during 
the last day’s march by the’diim-bushes, which, with 
the melancholy •Aaclepias gigaiiteay might well de- 
corate the scutcheon qf Kiikawa — with more ju.stice, 
indeed, than the kuka, or monkey-bread tree, from 
which the name was taken, but*of which but a few 
poor stunted specimens are to be seen in the courtyard 
of the palace in the eastern town. 

We had scarcely gone a mile when we met the first 
body of Shiiwa, men and women, who were returning 
with their unloaded pack-oxen from the great Monday 
market of the capital ; and then the string of market- 
people on their way to their respective homes was 
almost uninterrupted. While our people followed 
the road, Bfllaraa and I turned off a little to the leff, 
in order to pay a visit to the mSyor of Munghono 
and obtain a cool drink ; for since I had had the fever 
T suffered greatly from thirst, and the water from the 
wells in general, as preserving a mean temperature 
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of about 80 degrees, was ^uite tepid. The place lies 
in an elevated position ; and on its south side there is 
a hollow, where wheat and onions are cultivated after 
tlie rainy season, while another cavity surrounding it 
on the north and east sides, and where at present only 
small separate water-pools are collecting, forms, later 
in the season, one continuous lake. There is a greatdeal 
of iron-stone, “ kau siiwa,” hereabouts ; and it is used 
by the native blacksmiths, though it affords but an in- 
ferior sort of metal — far inferior to the excellent iron, 
the “ sii-bdltu,” of Biibanjfdda. While passing through 
the place, I was greatly struck with the variety which 
the roofs of tlie huts exhibited, and made a slight 
sketch of them. 



]\Iiinghono, which is likewise the name of the whole 
district, has been a place of importance from early 
times, and is often mentioned in the history of the 
Bdrnu kings. After the richness of natural forma 
which I had beheld in A'damdwa, the country seemed 
extremely monotonous, there being nothing whatever 
to cheer the eye except the blossom of the mimosas, 
which spread a sweet scent all around. We encamped 
during the hot hours of the day near the well of 
Kdino, where we had great difficulty in supplying 
ourselves with water from the well, while a little 
later in the season a large lake is formed here : for 

N N 3 
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TRAVELS IN AFRICA. Chap. XXXVII- 


Africa is the region of contrasts as well in nature as 
in human life. ^ 

When we set out again from this place, people from 
the town, who had been informed of our approach, 
came to meet us ; and I heard, to my great satis- 
faction, that the crafty Arab Mohammed el Mughdrbi, 
whom I had already met in Giimmcl, had at lengtli 
arrived with the merchandise confided to his care, the 
nominal value of which was 100/. sterling, so that 
there was at least some hope of being able to carry 
on the mission on a small scale. 

IBut I could not but feel pleased with iny reception 
on returning to head quarters in this part of the 
world ; for when^wc approached the southern gate of 
the town, three horsemen, who were stationed there, 
came galloping up to ?ne, and having saluted me with 
their spears raised, placed themsylves in front, and in 
stately procession led me through the town to my 
house, where I was soon regaled with a plentiful 
supper sent by the vizier. 1 aftprwards perceived 
that he had expected me to pay him my respects the 
same evening *, but, as I felt very weak, 1 deferred the 
visit till the next morning, when, on his return from 
an early visit to the sheikh, he gave me an audience in 
the presence of all the people. Having expressed his 
sorrow at my reduced state, and having inquired how 
1 bad been received in A'damdwa^ he entei’cd, with 
apparent delight, into a long conversation with me re- 
specting the form of the earth and the whole system t>f 
the world. On being asked what I now intended to 
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do, I replied that it was my design, after having 
made the tour of the lal^e, to try to penetrate into 
the regions south of Bagfrmi. He immediately ex- 
pressed his doubts as to the possibility of going round 
the lake as far as the Bahar el Ghazill, but promised to 
further my plans as far as possible, although he 
thought that I had done enough already, and should 
rather think of returning home safely with the results 
of my labours;* for seeing me so weak during the 
first rainy season which I was spending in these 
regions, he was afraid that something might happen 
to me. 

Well satisfied with thi^ audience, I returned to my 
quarters and wrote a short report to II. M.’s govern- 
ment, of the results of my journej^ informing them 
that my most deeply-cherished hopes with regard to 
that river in the south had been surpassed, and re- 
questing them to send an expedition in order to verify 
its identity with the so-called Chadda. This report, 
which was sent off by a courier a day or two before 
Mr. Overweg’s return from his navigation of the 
lake, and which was overtaken by a messenger with 
a short account of his survey, created general satis- 
faction in Europe,, and procured for me the confidence 
of II. Al.’s government. Meanwhile I endeavoureil to 
arrange the pecuniary affairs of the mission as well as 
I could. • 
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I. — Quauters of the Tow of Katsena. 

Ambut^v, or Mbutey, the oldest quarter; Todo-m^lle* * * § , 
Bar-hcmuwa, Suafslwa, Rimi-n-Suinbari, Darma, Tilddiisra- 
Aniibara, Tokavva, Chidcfuwa, Iiirai-n-G611adu, Uchc- 
albdba, IMdgoba alhandu, Tawatinkef, Sofo-kliawa, Mesdl- 
lachi-n-Ktiura, Durrima-n-takelme (the shoemakers’ quarter), 
Ungwa Dcbbosa, Kamejilwa, Shibddwa, Dabera, Tafi da 
rilwa (** clapping hands and dancing a very merry quarter, 
as it seems), Ungwa-n-baraye, Ungwa Doka, Sdbbcra, 3\Ie- 
hedi, Ungwa Kuka, Chefenavia, Ldloki-n-da-n-al barkn, 
Ungwa Saka, Ungwa da-n-alid (probably tlie schoolmasters’!: 
quarter), Ya-aura, 'Yansabdni, Dambo, Sunkura, Ungwa 
Bercberd (the quarter of the B6rnu people), Gamberawa, 
Ldlokl-n-iikochi, Barasaki, Runi-n-aferga, Tydde LifFeda, 
Ungwa Shcrifawa, Liradwa, Chedia§ Akauzem,Kdra Tiiliiwi, 
Gogdri, Reri-n-wudri, Jagjxbdnclii, Ad<lcmundwa, Doddwa, 

* This name seems to have evident I'hlatioii to Melle, or Mdllo, 
the foreign('r8 from that country probably living in this part of 
the town. 

I The form of the name seems to bo Mandingo, while the root 
calls to mind Tawut. “Nke” in Mandingo means “inhabitants.” 
It is not impossible that the <piartor of the Tawdti in Katsena was 
honoured with the same name which in former times it had in 
Melle. 

I Or more properly “the schoolboys’.” “Da-n-alld” mean.s 
“ the son of the writing-board.” 

§ “ Chedia,” in Kanuri “ jeja,” is the caoutchouc-trec. 
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Kiichumbe, YankcwurC*, Masaniiwa, IVIuakilni, Chefentwa, 
Luloki-n-Kabiiwa, Gaf’uy, Ungwa Chc'dia, Kukoyiiwa, Jang- 
^Yuki} *Tango»'iwa, Mceallachi-n-G6bcniwa (the mosque ot 
the G6bcr people), Ftiakari, Ziizagfiu, Durrimi-n-ahduru *, 
Ivontardwa, Saktlwa, Ivofu-u-li undaka, Uugwa Ivoani, or 
Kwitui (probably the <piartcr of the Koana or Kwdna peo- 
ple), Dordvvn, Sabbcrawa, Jarabi'ra, Makera-u-owo, Mdkeni- 
clunki, Daugaumii, Yagabdnchi, Yardngway, Mallciui-ii~ 
dawa, llokudihva, Kantauidwa, B^kurdwa, Bindawa, JMarca, 
Ungwa Turuwa (the quarter of the Arabs), Ungwa Sirdi 
(the saddlers’ quitrter), Ungwa Yatawa, Jambardwu, Yango- 
zawa, Jembirawa (different from Jamberdwa), Machika, 
Samri, Arbabtjeri ; then the quarters lying close to the dif- 
ferent gates of the tow'ii, and called after them the K<5fa-n- 
(.Jiiga, K. Samri, K. Dyrbi, K. Manisa, K. Kaura, K. Ga- 
zilbi, K. Kdya, K. Ycndaka. Further, the quarters 
Ldloki-n-kari, Jcinbts#, Kutukatn, Yunguzdli, Kogo, Gulbi, 
tfinii, Keyiba, Kuserfiwa fodii (the four corners), Fuclifdc yaki, 
Dnggul, Araorebbi, Danruit, Dandinki, Turkawa, Haski-n- 
kdura, Sdba-n-bduri, Ungoilo or Ngdllo, Adyrjawa, Omhuwa- 
may, Ansaga, Jinu, Mbanau, Adra, iDansagi, Duukashi, 
Biigada, Bo way, Shenteli karamd, »ShcnteIi baba, Grdsscnii, 
Mugaji-Ediris, Gdgi, Mejebbama, IMdrind-dau-Gdmmu, Ji- 
rayi-baba-n-IIdusa, Kammasuwa, Dansakdwu, Sakayawa, 
Mdritul dan uidrind, Tokkunadwa, Dambdkuluin, Mavrakada, 
Ivokucliiko, l*ropporol^ya, Barazakaila, Tebki-n-chdmi, 
Fari n-yuro, Kiidum baki-n-gulbi, Y’awal-khawdri, Boskontye, 
Kautuwa, Kdkuni, Gdngoni, Daggabdwa, Kasdwa, Bagau- 
zauiuwa, Ilsuwa, Chiserakdwa, Kommfng, Ilannuzerdwa, 
Gulbdwa, llannini-busara, Moichi, RCmuye-algari, Zaniba- 
ddwa, Baskoruwa, Mariyaddwa. These are the names of the 
larger quarters of the town ; but there are still a good many 
smaller ones. 

* “Durrimi” is a kind of tree; and durrimi-n-shduru means a 
tree of this sort under which councils were held. 
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II. — Chief Places in the Piiovince of KXtsena. 


The names of the principal places belonging to the pro- 
vince of Katsena are as follows: — On the west side of the 
capital: Jengdfi, Ynngdro, lluggaji, Barawa, Kangwa, 
Kangwdji, Z^uri^ Kurfi or Kurrefi, Shtifo, liawani, Kfisi, 
K6ini, Atagarawa, Kabakawa, Sori, Tsani, U'runia, U'tnina- 
ddwu, Kogo, Faskari, Tsaskia, Sakka, Gunki, Ilunka, Taka- 
bawa, Dyrr5, Guzorawa, Automdki, IVIotdzu, Sayitya, Karofi, 
Geza, Rawco, Ganwa, Fari-n-nia, ICndamlgni, Duka, ^laji, 
Sabongari, Yatawa, Kadakdwa, Shibdawa, Bindawa, Kamri, 
Tama, Kusdda, Kafardu, Yukoluwa, Ingawa or Ngawa, Doni, 
Jani, Dawand, Yame, Duvvslng, Kogado, Ajiydwa, Danyeain, 
Kinfmgnza, Ivuragd, ICalta, Sabi, ICurfiindu, Vaiidaki, Shin- 
kiifi, Kotyi, Berda, Mukorda, Tunani, Bai, Kd/i, Ivurtufa, 
Tsiintsuwa, Turajd, Mdsabd,,Ijageru, iCdddii, Kotta, Mam- 
inarii, Mdni, Tuwaru, Jendodd, Duchi-n-raga, Tamalldwa, 
Sanduwa, Tdbani, Bareruwa, Gorauzjun. Oji the cast side 
there are : Kaya, Yame (dlfFcrcnt from that above men- 
tioned), Dagdsamu, Debbawa, Mashi, I'lcl-ilgalu, Idel-labu- 
kard, Male-yabuni, Yoyo, Garwa, Bukuni, Chille, Dankar, 
Tuna, Yendaka, llama, !Mcredabay ; Musawa, Dangali, Ta- 
fushia, Kurkojango, Dayay, Sab«')-n-birui, Gdngara, Seeya, 
Mahiita, Ddndamay, Kiirremi, Dantyttiiru, Danjii, ITuriya, 
Maska, Gozeki, Diiya, Darwa, Tudu, Shcneli, Yangdme, 
Babdlkazd, Dahankada, Kuciieri, Kdrumawa, ^Maclnka, 
Kiyera, Baskari, Zagami, Sakaflirda, Koffi-n-denl, Ketii Pok- 
kwa, Keffi Sille ; Tsa, Kiindnni, Yaslie ; Garu-n-Senlua, 
Karadnwa, Taku, Luggul, Ivtinkara dan Jeminaka, Tdtali, 
Faru, Zagani, O'naka, Ruwafi, A'jeja, Sabbere, Giinki. Birki, 
Mtinir, Taura, Dabawn, Shdni, A'tlcinii. Towards Daura 
tliero arc : Dantdtoni, Dandarc, Bene, Kardfi, Makera, Ycn- 
tomaki, Dakkaruwe, Sheleri, Samri, Lambisa, Tiuldu, another 
Shdni, Ddnkada, Fdskali, Koydllo, birni-n-Gwari, Madddo, 
Kurriga. 
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III. — Chief PtxoES in the Province of Ka»(S, and Eoutes 

DIVERGING FROM KaNO IN VARIOUS DIRECTIONS, FUlNCirALLY 
TOWARDS THE SoOTH. 

As for the province of Kan6, it comprises a very fertile 
district of considerable extent, with the following walled 
towns ; Yeruna, G^rki, Zanknra, Yafcn, liingim, Dns'lil, 
G<5a, G<;i*ko, Dell, Udil, TAura, Kfira (a place particularly 
famous for the beauty of its dyed cloth), Stlkwa, Bel)<‘ji, 
Kimaugado, Dawliki, Gudin, Bislii, Gczdwa, ZakeriS, Killi, 
M(*ga, !Mcrke, Tdkay, Sangiiya (the place touched jit 
by Clapperton), and the governor’s two pleasure towns 
Gdgem and Fiinisd. 

Besides these w'allcd towns, the most considerable places of 
the province arc as follows; Ungogo, Dawano, Zabenawa, 
Gcze, Wdttari, Gora, Mddobf, Saldnta, Ammugwa, Dddi-n- 
diinia, Gabeziiwa, Dbko, Kwfnke-alla, Dmigayiunc, Gur- 
jawa. Zungonkilli, Abegfyii, Sukwa-n-Ivumbuto, Zango, 
Gezf, Ilafi nmllem, Riini-n-Asbendwa, Dawilki, Gund, Bund 
(the town mentioned in p. 72., as Imviiig formerly been the 
scat of a kingdom or principality by itself), Tdnncgcr, Kiyuwa, 
Kadwdwa, Takaltifia, Iv^utukatu, Gazdbi (a village consisting 
of scattered groups), Danzdahia, Guld, Gani, Tambeniwa, 
Ddhasa, Gorzo, Ivardye, Kafi-n-Agdr, Bukaduwn, Bdda, 
Taidva, Ffiki, Koki, Davirdki-n-.Dambumbara (properly Da-n- 
Bambara), Katdugerawe, Katdnga-babd, Katdnga-kstraiua, 
Katknzuba, Maliein, Kwiwa, Bunkdri (a considerable market- 
place, with much cultivation of rice), Y^-n-kdsari, Tuddnm 
Billand, Bacherdwa, Yaindta, Demd, Dciuc-n-da-n-karfi, 
Tunfdfi, Kuddadefdwa, Zango-n-da-n-A'udu, Paginkayi, Ja- 
jira, Fofd, Dangdgwa, Zango Mala A'udu, Jclli, Mddachi, 
Mdkodc, Koushi-n-gwarta, Ydkasd, Ydla, and others. 

I will here add some of the chief routes connecting Kand 
with the principal places around, and which will best show 
its central situation. As for the routes to Kdkawa, of which 
I forwarded an account to Europe in 1851, 1 sliall omit them, 
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OS I had myself repeatedly sufficient occasion to become ac- 
quainted with this tract from my own observations. The 
route by Khad6ja has been united with my own route. 

I first give the route from Kano to Zinder, the north- 
westemmoet place of the empire of Bornu, by way of Ka- 
zaure : — 

1st day. Makoda, a large open p1ace> consisting of cottages 
with clay walls and thatched roofs. The country 
level and densely inhabited. Arrive about the iiscr. 

2nd. Kazdure, residence of the governor Dambo, formerly 
in direct dependence upon Sokoto, but at present in 
a certain degree of subordination to Kano. The 
town is surrounded with a clay wall, and but thinly 
inhabited. A market is held every Monday. The 
neighbourhood of the town is rocky, and the country 
intervening between Kazuurq and Makoda thickly 
covered with wood, without cultivation or an in- 
habited spot. ® 

3rd. Mazannia, a large place surrounded with a “ keffi ” or 
stockade, said to be larger than Tasawa; but the 
government of the town is generally divided, half 
of it belonging to Diiura, and the other half to 
Bornu. 

4th. iMaguriyil, a large place with a keffi, only about fifteen 
miles from the Ibrmcr. The surrounding country all 
covered with forest. 

5th. Zinder, about User. There arc no villages on the road 
except near Zinder. 

I now add the road from Kazdure to Daura, and from Diiura 
to Zinder. Keeping in a north-westerly direction from Ka- 
zaurc, you reach on the first day, about User, Silndamu, an 
ancient town of considerable size, but with few inhabitants, 
and enter, on the following day, the town of Daura, about 
two o’clock in the afternoon. The town of Diiura, which, as 
I have observed (p. 72.), is one of the oldest, if not the very 
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oiliest* settlement of the H4usa people; and hero too the 
Isldm seems to have been introduced at an earlier datc^ ccr> 
tainly not later than its introduction into K^tsena by the 
grandson of Maghili^ the missionary, as is stated, having 
been a man from Baghddd, of the name of Mohammed *AH, 
who killed the dodd, or the old fetish lion. I have already 
mentioned the magic well; and there are many other in- 
teresting traditions current with regard to the older history 
of the place. Ddura is a large town, surrounded with a 
strong clay wall in good repair, but is only thinly inhabited, 
and the Thursday market is of no importance. It is the 
cajntal of a province, and the residence of a governor depen- 
dent only on the Emir el Mumenin, and would certainly have 
been visited by me in one of my wanderings, if the governor, 
wliose name is the same as that of the governor of Kdtaena 
(^lohammcd Bdllo), and whose character is much worse, had 
not been notorious ajf an energetic and warlike, but unjust 
and rapacious fellow, with ^’■hom it would be more difhcult 
to deal than with the highway robbers in the wilderness of 
Diinkama. But I recommend this p^sce strongly to the 
notice of future travellers, as a great many native stories 
relate to it. It was once conquered by a prince of M6niy<> 
named Soriyo. All the country around is at present a 
wlhlerncBS ; and there is very little cultivation. 

Going from Dtiura to Zfndcr in a N.N.E. direction, you 
sleep the first night in Kfirni, or Kfirrcni, a small village sur- 
rounded with a stockade, being the frontier-place of the pro- 
vince of Duura in this direction. It is situated in the midst 
of the forest, and is distant from the capital about six hours. 

2nd day. Airive at an early hour in the forenoon at Mtishi, 
a small place surrounded with a stockade, Jjnd be 
longing to Zinder. Every Wednesday a market is 
held here. 

* It is a difficult question, ns I have said already, whether 
Diiura be identical with the Ddur mentioned by El Bekrt ; but I 
tliink it is not. It was in former times a chief place of the 
Dijifrera. 
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3rd. About User arrive at BakI, a large place surrounded 
with a “ keflS.” 

4th. Before noon arrive in Zinder. There are no villages 
on tills road. 

I now proceed to give the routes from Kan6 towards the 
Btinuwd, which has been called Tshddda or Ohddda in its 
lower course, merely from miiatal^e, I think, while it has several 
otlier names. Z4riya> or Zdzd,’the capital of the province 
of Zegzeg, was visited by Clapperton on his second journey ; 
and its latitude can be laid down with certainty, its longitude 
with approximate correctness.* From this place some im~ 
portant routes, very frequently taken by native traders, and 
even sometimes by enterprising Arabs, branch oft' towards 
the places in the vicinity of the above-mentioned river. On 
the other hand, we have now, by Mr. Vogel’s observations, 
the exact position of Ydkoba, the capital of the province 
Bolobold, or Bduchi, and therefore generally called “ Gard- 
n-Buuchi so that the most important pLices between Kano 
and die river can be laid down with tolerable exactness. I 
will here only remark, that the general features of my hydro- 
graphical sketch of this district in 1832 have been entirely 
confirmed by Mr. Vogel’s observations, from which, although 
they are as yet very insufticicntly known, it is clear that the 
central part of Bauchl, in which Ydkoba is situated, is a high 
rocky plateau, the central ridge of which evidently forms the 
water-parting of the various rivers in opposite directions — the 
head-waters of the komadugu of Bdrnu (generally called 
Yeou) towards the east, the Kaddna and Gurdra (the Bari of 
Kichard Lander), which unite near Birni-n-Gwdri, towards the 
west, and a branch of the Bonuwd, running ftlrst to the east 
and then turning southwards. The two most important 

• Zdriya has been recently (end of 1855) visited by Mr. Vogel j 
but his astronomical observations have not yet been received. 
However, it -appears from what he says, that all the water here- 
around is drained toward the Kwdra, and not towards the ko- 
inddugu of Bdrnu. 
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pointa Tfith regard to tbo connection of Kand, Z6riya, and 
Yikoba with the lower course of the Bdnttw4« are the towns 
of Kdffi-n-Abdeadnga and Ldfija Berdberd, while the latter 
of these places is also one of the chief centres whence spreads 
the dominion of the Fdlbe, with misery and devastation^ over 
the neighbouring tribes. 

1 will here give the route from Kano by way of Zdriya 
to Kdffi-n-Abdczdnga, wbi<^ goes from Zdriya almost di- 
rectly southward. The stations arc very short. 

Ist day. Mddobi, a place with a market. Pass in the morn- 
ing ^le ** kogi,” or kogi-n-Kano. 

2ad. Beach Bebdji about ten o’clock a.m.* 

3rd. About one o'clock P.M. arrive at Rimi-n-Kd.ura, a 
group of villages with a rivulet running east. 

4th. About nine o’clock a.m. reach Bdki-n-Katm'nda, a 
cluster of scattered villages, called by this name 
from a rivtilct Kaminda or Komdnda, which skirts it. 

5th. Alxkut eleven o’clock a.m. reach a walled town called 
Da-n-Sdshia, rich in date-trees. Here is the frontier 
of the province of Kano towards that of Zaiiya, 
marked by a large “ kdrremi ” dry in »umn\cr. 

6th. A littlo after noon reach a small river called Kubii- 
tutu, running east, but afterwards turning south 
and joining the Kaddna, which drains all this part of 
the country. On the bank of the rivulet is a village 
called Anshd. 

7th. About 11 o’clock a.m., after a journey through a 
woody country, reach Buma, a large place but thinly 
inhabited, and surrounded with walls in decay. 

8tb. About the Same hour you reach a walled place called 
Likd^b, wh6re a market is held every other day. 
All the country is thickly wooded and uncultivatc<l. 

' 9tb. Between nine and ten o’clock in the morning, 

* Bebeji has been visited, and probably astronomically fixed, by 

Mr. Vogel, 
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having crossed a rivulet which sometimes presents 
difficulty in the rainy season, yon arrive at Zariya. 

10th. About noon arrive at a village called Ungwa A'rende. 
Small waterpools on the road, 

1 1th. About eleven o’clock A.if. reach Kas^llu, a walled place 
with the wall in a state of decay, and with a market 
held every other day. 

12 th. About the same hour arrive at Gimba, a lai^e walled 
place, but thinly inhabited. 

13th. Beach M^tari, a large place. Between Gimba and Md> 
tari, nearer the latter, is a kdrrcnii, vwhich during 
the rainy season can be crossed only in boats. 

14th. Kdbi, a considerable walled market-place. 

15th. Kcach a small village called Kdsabo, situated on a 
mountain-range running eastward. The whole 
country is mountaihousT and a little before you 
reach Kdsabo you paes^ high naountain with a vil- 
lage on its top. 

16 th. Encamp in the forest called * Dd\va-n-serki-n-Fdvva,” 
where there is a kurreiui, dry during the hot season. 

17th. A small village oT the district Kaddra, ravaged by the 
Ftilbe. 

18th, During the dry season you reach a place called Jero 
(not Tdre), while in the rainy season you encamp 
on the shore of the Gurdra, the chief branch of tbo 
Kaduna, which cannot be crossetl but in boats. The 
country mountainous. 

19th. Beach a small village called Kdmand; country moun- 
tainous 

20th. A small place called Kiiteri, situated on a kogi, with 
water at all seasons of the year, and well wooded. 
It joins the Gurdra. 

21st. A straggling village called Gola-minda, inhabited en- 
tirely by Fdlbe or Fcllani. The country level, 
with mountains in the distance. 

o o 2 
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direct ltne> about one hundred miles distant from it ; 
and os this lioe» owing^ to the mountainoua nature of 
the country and the wild and unsubdued spirit of its 
pagan inhabitants^ is not passable* he was about a 
hundred and sixty miles fromit by the ordinary track. 

Twe Route peom jEMMA'A*N-DARB<5no to Ki!^EPi>jf>Am>EzibtaA, 
wirn TUE Brakou Road to LArivA BEniuEEj^. 

1st day. K<^6ai* a small place on the slope of the mountain, 
ahd inhabited by slaves. The neighbourhood is 
thickly covered with forest, through which, on the 
west side of the village, the Gurdra winds along, 
being iicro navigable for boats, at least in the rainy 
season. Arrive at noop. 

2nd. Gwdri-n-kdrrcnii, a large open place in the wilderness ; 
no hills. A small torrent runs II.W. in the direction 
of Kdteri. About noon. 

3rd. Toni, a large walled place with much cultivation and 
many hamlets dotting the ^neighbourhood; about 
noon. From hence a road leads to Ldfiya Berdberu 
in three days, S.E. 

4tb. liikdro, a large town with a clay wall; the houses 
built half of clay, half of sblbkr; a good day’s inarch. 
There is another more mreuitous way from Toni to 
Bikdro, passing by Tondng«mddald, a place, situated 
in a valley with much forest, and not for north from 
two placeasarrdunded with clay walls* one of wliich is 
called Tondngfwdmbay-^— and by ** Gulbi-n-t6nka,” 
a small op^ place with much cultivation, which has 
received tliis name from the Bdusa travellers, on ac- 
count of its being situated on a small strCam (gulbi) 
running northwards. 

6 th. K<5ffi-n-Abde*<jnga, a large town surrounded with a clay 
wall, and situated at tlie eastern foot of the mountains; 
the town partly yumbd, partly sbibki. Arrive about- 
dhohor. 
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Botrnss UHitiKo Ejif:Fri-K>ABDcz£HOA with T<5to and 

FAnda. ^ 

From K€ffion-'Abdez4nga to T6to there are several roads, 
the stations of which are at the following places : — 

>st day. Gongdndara, a large place with a wall in decay. 
Plenty of water; the mountains are at some dis- 
tance. 

2nd. Gwdgwa, a middle-sized town surrounded with a clay 
wall ; to the east a considerable mountaiif-group. 

3rd. Tnmma, a lai^ walled place in a plain with much 
w’ater. 

4th. Ddgeri, a place of middle size, the frontier-place (in 
1851) of the extensive province of Zcgzeg, and of 
the independent kingdom of FAnda.* 

5 th. O'gobe, a large walled market-place belonging to 
Toto.f The neighbourhe^ is a plain abounding in 
water. 

6th. Gan6, a considcifable open place ; country flat ; plenty 
of trees, particularly of those called mAja. 

7 th. Enter T6to in the morning. 

Another rbad, sometimes uniting with the former, at others 
diverging from it, passes by the following places : 

1st day. YAnkiirdA ; short march. 

2nd. GwAgwa; short march. 

3rd. Bdkoko. 

4th. A large village of the BAsa ; about noon. 

5th. A large town situated in a plain, and surrounded with a 
ejay wall ; the inhabitants speak the BAsa language, 
but pay tribute to ZAiiya. My informant called this 

• FAuda, conquered in 1853 by the Fulbe of ZAriya by treachery. 

t Is this town identical with the place called by the HAusa- 
fatdki “gari-n-serki-n-FAwa*’? 

o o 4 
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town Go}^6ndara ; but 1 think he miiai be mi8> 
taken. . 

6th. W4ri, a large open place with much cultivation of 
corn i the whole country is flat* Arrive about noon. 

7 th. Kargo^ a village. The country level, and covered 
with forest. 

8th. Gw4ri-n-Kargo, a village, the frontier-place of the 
territory of Zegzeg(tbat is to say, in 1851 ; but since 
the end of the year 1853, it appears, both from 
what Dr. Baikie and his companions learnt on their 
interesting and successful expedition up the river 
Bciiuw£, nod from what I myself heard on my return 
to Knn6 from my journey to Timbuktu, that the 
Fiilbc, partly by treachery, partly by warfare, have 
made great progress in this direction, extending their 
depredations to the vefy bank of the river). A 
small streaty^ or torrent skirts the side of the village, 
running towards the liladdna ; hero is more cultiva- 
tion. Arrive in Ihe forenoon. 

9th. Another open village of the BAsa, with a good deal of 
cultivation ; arrive about noofi. 

10th. Ungwa Diming, a small village inhabited by the 
j>eople of the prince of Tdto ; rocky ground, and a 
small rivulet or brook. 

lltb. About two o’clock in the afternoon arrive in Tdto, a 
hirge town protected on the west side by a woody 
damaor valley, and on the other sides surrounded with 
a clay wall. The tc^wn is said to. 1)6 of about the 
same enormous dimensions as 'Kand (that is to say, 
about fifteen miles in circuit), but more densely in • 
habited, and divided into two distinct quarters, the 
westearn and the eastern, the former being inhabited by 
the natives, or the Katdwa*, as they are called by the 

* Katawa is the IMusa name for the people of Fghlrs, the 
country itself being called Katd or Kotii, as in ' Kotd-n-karfi = 
iron district, Rdggn n*Kotu. 
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H£u9a peoj^e, who have a dbtinct language (pro- 
bably related to the B^ba and Ndpe languages), and 
are pagans ; while the eastern quarter is the dwelling- 
place of the Moslemin, viz. people from Kdtsena^ 
Kand^ and B6rnu, who have a chief for themselves, 
called el ImdcO) a name corrupted by the Huusa 
people into that of Limdng. This Limdng is re- 
garded in general by the travellers as the prince; 
but, according to more accurate information, the 
town and province of Tdto seems to be under the 
direct government of the sultan of T4nda (not Fdnda), 
whose name is Shdramage, and who receives a great 
quantity of European goods, chiefly muskets, which 
form his strength, from the inhabitants of Tdgara or 
Kotti-n-karfi, as the district is generally called by 
the Hdusa people, near the junction of the Bdnuwd 
w'ith the Kwdra. .This priace, by his energy and 
watchfulness, had kept the conquering Fdlbe in 
awe ; and he prohibitcfi, with the utmost diligence, 
suspicious people from being admitted into his town, 
lie may therefore, even after the fall of Fdnda or 
IMnda, which u'as in a wretched condition, and was 
taken by tre.achery in the beginning of 1853, have 
preserved his independence; but I am not quite 
sure about it. Be this as it may, surrounded on all 
sides by enemies, he will scarcely be able to hold out 
long. Toto, as far as I was able to make out (al- 
though there does not appear to have ever been much 
intercom^ between the two towns), is distant from 
Fdnda from thirty to thirty-five miles E.N.E. It 
is, besides, three days from Koj^-n-karfi, a place 
the position of which is well established, and four 
days from Sansan Ederisu, a place likewise well 
known from the Niger expeditions, so that we can 
place Toto with tolerable exactness. 

I here subjoin the itinerary from T5to to Sansan Kderisu : — 
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Ist day. 2i6ikg6-‘n^lc«r&t a viUnge inhabited by Kdp« pet^Ic, 
and aituated in a valley tolerably wooded* 

2nd. Agiya, a large town eunrounded with a clay wall, 
def>endent on the governor of Ziiiya, hot inhabited 
by Ndpe people. Soon after you leave Z&ngo-n- 
kari in the morning, you cross a river called Gurnia 
by my informant, who erossed it in a boat ; it runs 
northward. The country is well cultivated, and 
many villages are scattered about. 

3rd. Kdrremi, a town surrounded with a stockade and a 
clay wall, but of smaller siae than Ag&ya, A small 
rivulet, not navigable, skirts the town, running 
northwards ; it is called Kddduba. 

4th. Sansan Ederiso, a large open village not far from the 
shore of the Kwdra, opposite E'gga. The country 
well cultivated. 

I will now join Katab with Kond. 

Boirra FKOxTfCAKd to K&tab. 

Ist day. Bebdji, the town mentioned above ; in the morning 
you cross a small watercourse, with a village on its 
south border, called Bdki-n>kogi, then pass Got a, 
and in the afternoon Mddobi, with a brook running 
towards Bebdji ; arrive here at sunset. 

2nd. Bduda, a large town surrounded with a day wail, 
and lying around a rooky eminence. In the morn- 
ing cross the rivulet K^mdada. A short march. 
Bduda is the furthest town of Kand in this direction. 

3rd. Pdkc, an open place on a deep rivulet, w^ch (often) 
is not fordable ; it runs westward, and seems to be 
idenrieal with ^ekog(-n-Kubdtutu, whkdi is crossed 
on the rood from Bebdji to Zariya, nc^ the village 
A'nsho. 33here are several small hmnlets on the 
roadside 5 but cultivation is not very extensive. Ar- 
rive a little after nuon. 
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4th> K^^ntd» a wailed place, the huta consisting of reeds; 
anrive at noon. No village on the road, but a good 
deal of cultivation. 

5th. ZintGii a large walled place with clay houses, on a 
considerable rivnlet passing by Z4riya, and running 
westward. It is said not to be fordable (probably 
only in the rainy season), two boats being con- 
stantly employed for carrying over travellers. It 
has no fish. >4 think it is the same river with the 
kogi-n-G4dia, which is crossed on the rood from 
Kand to Sabongarf. A short march. 

6th. Kduru, a large tovrn surrounded with a clay wall 
and lyiug on a considerable and navigable rivulet 
running eastward (not westward); arrive in the after- 
^nooD. The country is covered with dense forest. 

7 th. Shdffcro, the village mentioned in p. 564. 

8th. Gida*n-bakuya, an open village inhabited by pagans, 
but under the dominion of the Fdlbe ; arrive at 
noon, having crossed In the morning the Kaddna 
running westward. The country very woody. 

9th. Katub ; pass'^in the morning the village Kala. 

Route from Kar^ to YiaoBA. 

t 

Ist day. You arrive early in the forenoon at Sdkwa, a place 
situated on a running stream called kogi-n-Sdkwa.” 
In the morning you puss the village of Dawdki. 
Sdkwa wasWisited by Clnpperton. 

2nd. About twu^ o’clock p.m. arrive at Dell, a oonsiderable 
t6wn said to be larger than Tasdwa, after having 
imssed another populous place, not much less than 
Dell, called Gdrko. The whoTe country is well 
’Cultivated; and there is but little jdji, or unculti- 
vated land^ on the road. In Rdro, S.W. about one 
day from Dell, there are mines. 

3rd. A little after noon arrive at Pdrha, a place not so 
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infge as Dell, and situated at the foot of a mountain, 
by the side of a small rivulet. During the interning 
you pass a village named G^ia, between which and 
Ddrna there is a little wilderness. 

4th. At noon you arrive at a place oalled Tebki (probably 
so called from a pond), situated at the foot of the 
mountains, and the frontier<place between the pro- 
vince of Kand and that of Baluchi. The whole 
march leads through a wild^ 'mountainous country, 
covered with wood. 

5th. Airive in the morning at Sab6-n-gari, a place situated 
in the plain, and important on account of the road 
from Ztiriya (the details of which I shall directly 
subjoin) joining in this place the track which leads 
from ICand. The country is well cultivated ; and the 
people during the rainy season dwell in huts, scat- 
tered "through* the fields, while during the dry 
season they retire to the tops of the mountains. 
Soon after leaving TChki in the morning, you cross 
a small brook, and then pass a place called Sh^bshi. 

Cth. A place whose name I cannot make*' out at present. 

7th. Zardnda, a considerable village situated in the plain, 
while towards the cast rises a very lofty mouutain 
mass, said to be tlie highest mountain in Boldbold or 
Bdueht. The whole country is under cnltivation ; an<l 
hamlets or small villt^es are met ini every' direction. 
Close to Zardnda is a rivulet, said by my informant 
to run eastward.* Arrive in Ae afternoon. 

8th. Ydkoba (thus tlio name is gencrallj^ pronounced, al- 
though more correctly the accent ought to be given 
to the second syllable, thus, Yakuba, or rather Ya- 
kuba) the capital of the province of BoloboKS or 
Bduchi, founded by Yakdb the father of the present 

* This is entirely confirmed by Mr. Vogel's recent exploration. 
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governor Ibrahima. Selqadn (properly 'Othmdn), the 
hamo ^vea by this informant to the governor, is, I 
think, the name of his brother, who during his long 
at>8ence has the government of the town. The town 
is large, and has twelve gates ; there ia no running 
water near the toxon, and the inhabitants supply them- 
selves from r£fona, or hollows. All the country is 
under cultivation, and the neighbourhood is rich in 
hamlets. The road keeps along the plain, all laid 
out in fields, shaded with trees. 

The character of this town, which I hay;e thus laid down 
from information, has, in opposition to the prevalent opinion 
that Vakoba is situated on a river, been entirely confirmed by 
Mr. Vogel’s very important journey. Coming from the east, 
he found Ydkoba situated on a> stony elevated level, without 
any running stream, but ^tell supplied with water, which col- 
lects round the walls of the town. Etc has found its position 
to be 10® 47' 30" N. lat., and 9“ 28' 0" E. of Gr. In con- 
sequence of the long absence ofrthe governor Ibrohima (who, 
having sworn not to return to his capital until he shall have 
subdued a warlike ^agan tribe, has been living now seven 
years in his ^‘sansanne,” or encampment, about 65 miles 
N.N.W. from the capital), Mr. Vogel found Yukoba rather 
thinly inhabited. He has not yet forwarded an account of 
the elevation of this place; but 1 believe that it will not be 
much less than two tlmusond feet.* 

li 

Route from Eatab to YIkoba. 

A 

Ist day. About aser reach Alhdjji, a considerable village 
belonging to the province of Zegzcg, and situated at 
' the west foot of a mountain. The whole road leads 
through forest. 

* From Mr. Vogel’s last letters it appears that the elevation 
is 2,500 feet. 
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2nd. About noon nrrive at Sfd)6>n4^rai, a small viUage 
ooQsistmg of dilbki. The road is partly obrercd 
urith forest, and partly cultivated ; Imt tb^ate no 
' villages, the people, during the rtdhy season^ coming 
from a great distance to cultivate the country. . 

3rd. About noon reach Biruwe, a considerable place sur- 
rounded by an earthen wall, and haying a well- 
attended market every Tuesday. Biruwe is at a 
short distiince south from Sabd-n-gari; and many 
persons going from Kand to Ydkoba, prefer joining 
this road^and leaving the other at Sabd-n-gari. 

4th. About one o’clock r. u. reach U'inbutd, or Mbutd, a vil- 
lage situated at the foot of a mountain, on the top of 
which there is another place of the same name. The 
inhabitants, who aro- very lieroe, wear a bone stuck 
through the chin. They Uo not pay any tribute to 
the Fdilani o^ Zdriya ^or to those of Ytikoba, and 
constantly intercept the communication — as ha|)- 
* pened, indeed, in 1^51, during my stay in Kano. 
Near the first village is a rivulet which joins tho 
Gui4ra, one of the tributary strtaims of the Kwdra. 
Tho whole march leads through forest 
5 th. About one o’clock p.u. reach Wdrji, a village situated 
at the foot of a large, mountain exi|CDding far to the 
we^, on the top of which there are other villages of 
the same name, whose inhabitants wage war against 
the Fdllani. Informant states that the inhabitants 
of the valley pay tribute to tlie governor of ICand ; 
hut I think he means that of Bduehi. Cattle of a 
particular kind called mdturu arc frequent here, 
much smaller than the ox, with shorter legs, without 
tlie hump, and of a grey colour. I saw a specimen 
* of this kind afterwards in Kdkawa. 

6tlu About aser reach Mdlanlawel, a considerable place with 
a clay wall, situated in the plain at the S.E. foot 
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of the large mountain nuuus alreadj mentioned. The 
^ . 'wlmle country ie laid out in cultivated fields. 

7th. Aftet' hm arrive at Zar&nda; the country partly wild 
' ^Wttd partly cultivated. 

8th. At noon reach Y&koba. 

I now proceed to give the routes from difierent points, ob- 
tained by the construction of the former itineraries, and cor- 
rected also by the recent observations of European travellers, 
to Wultdri, the capital of that very interesting country Ko- 
r6rofa, which, unfortunately, was not reached by the late 
expedition on the river B4nuw€. 

Close to Ldfiya Bereber6, begins the territory of the Domn, 
the capital of which, called likewise D6ma (at least by my 
informants), is only one day from L&fiya, and five days from 
K<5ffi-n-Abdez<inga, the road from this latter place to Ddma 
passing by Hariri, a large town still dependent upon Zariya, 
and distant three days from the former, and two from the 
latter town. This D6ma is a large walled town ; but already 
in the year 1851 its governor was obliged to pay a small 
tribute to the governor of Zariya. A great number of Nyf- 
fuwa, or people from Ntipe, are said to live here. 

From Doma there seem to be two roads to Wukdri, 
although I frankly confess that the information which I 
obtained with regard to them, as well “hs to other parts of 
lCor6rofa, was not so clear as I might have wished. One of 
these routes crosses the river at a spot called Chinkay ; the 
other does not name the ferry. Chinkayds not among the 
places laid down hereabouts in the survey of the Benuwd 
expedition ; but it is evidently either identical with, or near 
to Anyfahi. 

From Ddraa ray informant goes to Kfiberfi; thence to 
Kad(5rku (the Bridge), a town belonging to Doma; thence 
to Kiydna, or Keiina, a considerable market-place, which he 
calls “ b(rni-n-Kor6rofa, kdsa-n-Btiuehi,” the inhabitants pay- 
ing tribute as well to the PfiUo governor of Bduchi as to 
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the native king of Kor^rofa. From tliis plare, b often 

inentibneid in the proceedings of tlie Bdntjw^ my 

infonnant goes to T6nga, whicli he calls 
stating the memorable feet, not mentioned in th<lsc pift^ed- 
ings, that salt b obtained there. ' Close to Xdnga is a kog{ 
or rivulet Joining the Bidnuwb, or rather, I tl»ink, a creek of 
the river. My informant then crosses the river and reaches 
Chinkay, which lies at a little distance — as he states, in a 
southerly direction — fi*om a large place called Owi. From 
Chinkay he proceeds to A^kkona, which b evidently identi- 
cal with the Akkwana of Crowther, who, however, docs 
not mention tlie interesting feet that ** kuhol ** or antimony 
b obtained there; from A'kkona to Jiddu (a place not 
mentioned by Crowther), in a locality with small rocky 
mounts starting up from the plain; thence to A'rfu, and 
thence again to 'Wukari. *■ 

The other shorter rQute (if, indeed, it be complete) goes 
from Doma to Minchi, which is cidlcd Birni kusa-n-Kiyu- 
na,” a walled town of the territory of the Kiyana ; thence to 
Agbya (evidently difterent from the place of the same name 
between T6to and E'gga, and therefore* by one of my in- 
formants called Minchi-n-Agdya) ; from tliivS directly to 
A'rfu, crossing the Bbnuwb somewhere below Anybbi; 
tbence by Fiya to Wukdri. 

I now give an itinerary from Darrbro to W nkart, unfor- 
tunately of the same abridged and incomplete character. Pro- 
ceeding at a slow rate with short stations, my informant goes 
first to a large place called Ztingur ; thence crossing a small 
rivulet, wliich * he calls by the very unscientific name of 
“ kogi-n-Matnfidu” (the river of Makhmtid), to Dull, a large 
but dilapidated place dependent on Ydkoba ; thence to Gar, 
a small place in a mountainous district ; thence to Bfirrum, 
the country continuing mountainous; thence to Gdmbat; 
thence to Wdze, a very large town, said (probably with some 
exaggeration) to be as large as Kaub, and the residence of a 
governor or chief named Hamma ben 'Abdu. It stands' upon 
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a mountain 0i* hill ; and a river or creek is said to skirt the 

, ‘ ■ ** 

town, a 

Thils im’jpior|aht place can be reached in three good days’ 
marches |rom Ydkoba, sleeping the first night, after a very 
long and fatigning day’s journey through a mountainous 
ootfhtry (granite, ns it seems), in Gdsge, a town as large as 
Ngdrnu, inhabited by Fdibe and native pagans, and the second 
in Ydnguru. Ytinguru is a town inhabited by the conquer- 
ing tribe, while the native pagans live in straggling villages 
jilong the valleys. This is another long day’s march, and 
the country mountainous. The third day’s jouiney is shorter ; 
and Waze is reached after about eight hours’ march. In 
the dry season at least, when the river may be easily crossed 
either by swimming or even occasionally by fording it, a good 
tourist will reach Wukdri fjrom Wdze in one day. My in- 
formant, proceeding at a slow rate, and perhaps not in a direct 
line, went from this to Dampar, a placb near the Benuwe, 
where it has come under the notice of the Benuwe expedition ; 
then, crossing several creeks which ho calls “ nSfi-n-ddrina,” 
and ** kogi-n-DeHi,” and the river itself, passed the places 
jMtikern, Use (a small village in the plain), then Aikiri (with 
a kogi) and a place which he calls Zangd Ladan (probably 
tlic station, zangd,” where a toll or tax, “ laddu,” is paid, 
and thus at length reached the capital Wuktiri. 

I have also a soi-disant itinerary from Ludya Berdberc to 
Wukdri; but 1 will only name the places situated on this 
route without stating the order in which they succeed each 
other. * These are Ovi, which seems to be a town 

distant one day from A'zzarn, which is said to be west 
from Afkiri, the place mentioned above; then Kfbi, Udya, 
A'bon6, Afro, Kanje, Agwatushi, Dddderc. 

I will now say a f.;w w'ords about Wukari, tbc capital of 
Kordrofa, which it is much to be regretted that the last ex- 
pedition oi» the river was unable to reach ; but the next 
will, I hope, be more successful in this respect*, if they 

* IVIr. Vogel also, though some lime at Zibu, which he calls 

VOL. II. r r 
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have ilie good forinne of finding the country 
ing ttftte. Even the name of this 

koovra* before my researches in ]85l« wbiw t]^ of tho 
oountryj Kor6rofa» thbo^ well known to f^me^glMigraphers, 
liad been erased fircnn recent maps. Wukiri plised in my 
map dose tb the river, a few miles only too fur north and 0!ist ; 
but had I been able to correct it according to my latest in> 
formation, from wbicli 1 learnt that it lay not on the main 
river itself, but on a small branch f) 1 should have laid it down 
exactly in the right position. 

"WukAri Heston tho west side of a snudl rivulet, called, by 
my Hdusa informants, ** kogf-n-Kal4m,^’ which is said to join 
the BSnttw4 or, as the great river is oallod in at least one ot‘ 
the dialects of Kordrofa, which seems not to have come untlcr 
the notice of tho expedtrion, “ ^SSnfir.’’ In a straight line, 
Wukdri is only a good morning’s walk (** tafiyan bantsi ”)— that 
is, about ten miles ^ from the shores of the B^nbwd. The 
town is said to be very large, even larger than Kano ; not 
however, lUco the latter, embracing a wide extent of fields, 
but densely inhabited to the very palls. The people do 
not drink tho water of the rivulet which skirts their town, 
but' supply their wants from ponds in its interior, proha-' 
bly like those in Kaftd. They ore distinguished by their 
dark complexion, and features not disfigured by shashawa 
or tattooing, by their long hair ond tlieir neat shirt:^, 
or rather plaids, zdnne,” which they wrap round tho body. 
Indeed the inhabitants of Kordrofa are celebrated all over 

* 

Ohubum, has not been able to reach that important place, (tl»e 
name of which he writes Okalc), on account of the flooded state of 
the country. 

* There is soine faint indication of such a place in Dupuis’ lle- 
scarchos ; and its name, as Okare, js mention^ by WiUiam Allen. 

t This information, received after 1 had laid down the map, was, 
however, indicated by Mr, Petennann in the notes accompanving 
his Atlas, p. 11. , • 
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thi# {jitf't Africa for their cotton cloth, which is said to 
be of yef|^ fine' texture, but also very narrow, being only 
the breai^ of two fingers. They are said to have a pe> 
culittr kind of cotton called worxi ” by the Arabs, and 
mentionid already by that accurate and princely geographer 
AtMf^^Ob^ Allah el Bekri, in 1068, though witlfeut naming 
the dist^ct of Negrohmd where the plant grew*, and not 
without some exaggeration. There seems to be a kind of 
coffee indigenous to the country. A ^eat deal of ddya, 
or yam, is cultivated ; and dyaba (^Musa paradisiaca) seems 
to be the most common tree in the southern provinces. The 
only essential defect under which this nation suffers, besides 
their division into many separate tribes, seems to be the 
despotism of the government, which evidently checks also the 
energy of the people in' defending their independence against 
the restless Fdlbe, who are constantly gaining ground, and, 
if Her BHtannio Majesty’s government do not hasten to 
interfere, will in a very shoi't time take possession of this 
kingdom. 

All the handicrafts, those of blacksmiths, saddlers, &c., 
arc under the immediate control of the king, and can be 
exercised only by his own people. Ho monopolizes tho 
foreign trade, none of his subjects having a right to buy. 
'Phe name of the present king is said to bo A'nju Zenki. 
His authority, nevertheless, docs not now seem to extend, 
in reality, far beyond the walls of Wukari ; and the Hausa 
traders, while they give him the title of ** scrkf-n-gulbi ” 
(lord <3f the river), call the govej*nor of Chonkoy, or 
Gonkoy, ** serki-n-gdro ” (lord of the corn, or rather millet), 
intimating that the country-towns are rather in the hands 
of this latter prince. The inlmbitants of Wukdri, as well 
as of the towns in the interior, are expressly stated to be 
armed only with spears, none but the people near the banks 
of the Beouwd using bows. Small articles arc bought and 

• Notices et Extraits, tom. xii. p. 630. 

VP# 
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•old for iron hoe«, called «*akika/' of v^tiich forty will 
bay ft slave ; more valuable objcete are luirtelred' for i»}t or 

dothes.* ' ' 

£ast, about one day’s journey from Wubiri, ftrb'wid to be 
J^ggum and Gdnkoy : Juggum is the name of a considerable 
place ; but Is for Gdnkoy, I was unable to ascertaift^^^hether 
it was the name of a district or a town. G6nkoy fs mid to 
be tliree days and a half from Btinn^nda, the stations on the 
road being at the villages or towns of U'riyo, U'rbo, then, near 
the mdyo, Martt&jc (?), Bu-m4nda being reached on the fourth 
day ; and I have another itinerary leading from Bd-mdfubi 
to Jiiggum in five days, through a country desolated by 
those predatory wars by which the Ffilbe are so distinguisbed. 
Only one day before reaching Jdggum there is a place inha- 
bited by pagans, called Gdnte. , I will further mention here 
some places around Wukfiri: though, from the impcrtect cha- 
racter of my inforniation, 1 am not able to lay them down on 
the map, nevertheless I hope a list of them will prove use- 
ful to the next cxpeditiAi up the river. Along the 8o\itb 
side of the river are said to lie east from Gdnkoy the places 
Bidli, Jfibu, Tin to; one day south from Wukdri the town 
Konte; then westward, and towards the north-west, tlte 
following places, some of them on the north side of the 
B6naw6: Kilrgoy (a walled town); U'ngosAlla, Toriua, 
A'kata (near a rivulet, the residence of a chief called .Jiinmi), 
KondS, B6mbein, Mmchi-n-Agd,ya (on the north side of the 
B^nuwd), Kdtsena Alla (a name most probably corrupted by 
the Hdusa traders), a large town situated on the east side of 
a river or rivulet. Between Kdtsena Alla and Ftinda there 
are said to be the following places: Zang6 fcogi-n*Alla (u 
whimsical fatdki name — that is to say, used by the native 

• A lai^e piece of native cloth of Kwdna marttifacture, very 
interesting to those who feel real concern f<>r the state of industry 
among the native African-*, was forwarded to England by tlm 
vizier of Ddrnu at my’ urgent n'-quest. 
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trodexft)^ with Mlnchi or MAnclii (Mltsi) inhabitants, D6chi- 
n>Dlfcku (ii'fplace situated between two mountains), tho 
town Gedhumir, and the town A'yirkCi-n-girkc. 

does not appear to be the native name either of 
tb^ OOMtftry or of the tribe; but I cannot exactly say whe- 
ther originates with the Hdusa traders, and whether 

the bamO Djdku, or Jtiku, applies to the whole nation or 
only to a portion of it. B^bai, or Bi^ibai, I think is not the 
original native name of the -people, but only an appellation 
given them by the Hausa trsulers. There are certainly several 
different dialects prevailing in the country,, since that of 
which I wrote down some hundred words from the mouth of 
the Koitiia or Kwdna A'bbade, a native of the village Bu- 
nninda, appears to have very little, if any, relation to the 
Tiwi of Koclle, or the Mitsi of Crowther, or to any other 
mentioned by them ; but it must be borne in mind that the 
gentlemen composing the expedition 6eem®not to have collected 
any specimens whatever of the Djfiku, which they themselves 
state to be the language of KordrcAh, and I feel satisfied that 
the dialect spoken by the Ivwana diffci's but little from that 
0 / tho people of Wukari. The Kwdna (called Kondwa by 
the II4usa people), at least those of Jfigguni, have the curious 
and disgusting custom of forming an artificial ulcer behind 
the ear, which in Waddy is the distinguishing mark of 
valour, 'They wear white and black skirts, and have horses 
and cattle. They cultivate various species of Negro corn, 
and have many large trees. This same informant of mine, 
A'bbade, named to me the following divisions of the Koro- 
rofa, which I give here as an imperfect notice. Hoping that it 
may lead succeeding travellers to further inquiries and to 
clearer information : the Agawi, Jlmmolo, Churibolo (the 
second syllable is not clear in my manuscript journal), Ba- 
shikkiiri, Jcinsali, Bakawclino, Kewe, Ndau, Binderi, J^u- 
feui. 

Flaviiig given what little information I have keen able to 
‘gather with i-egnrd to that interesting region on the river 

r r 3 
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B4nuw^* I now proceed to subjoin a few details illuaim'Ung 
tho geography af the provinces between IT^oba and Kata- 
gam ; for the country between the former place and the 
B<3nuw<S will, I hope, soon be amply illustrated by.'iAv. Vogel’s 
observations, who seems to have traversed the tiiangular 
tract of country inclosed between Gdmbe, ■ Y&koba, and 
Hamdrruwa in several directions, and to have come into 
intimate, though at times hostile, contact with tlie natives. 
The position of Gdmbc, which be has fixed by astronomical 
observations in lat. 10® 49' N., and long. 10® 16' E., is an 
important cheek n]ion the construction of the materials 
obtained by me with rogartl to this tract of country ; and I 
openly confess that, with regard to Gdmbo, which I had no 
means of connecting with a southern point, I have eired in 
laying it down much too far south, while with respect to the 
latitude assigned by me to Hamdrruwa, which 1 was able to 
connect with Ydla, I have scaroely erred a single ijiile — a result 
which 1 hope will inspire some confidence in my numerous 
geographical deductions frdm native infonuatiou. 

I start from Katdgura, a plac# twice visited by Captain 
Clap|>erton, and laid down by him correctly, no doubt, w'itU 
regard to latitude, while with r^^rd to longitude it has to 
be shifted, as 1 shall elsewhere show, about forty geograpliiciil 
miles further west. 


Bottra VROM KAXjioinut to GdMBS, tub Capitax. of Bobkru. 

let day. Early in the morning, between nine and ten o’clock, 
you ffeach SoHkuwa, a large pl^ surrounded by an 
earth wall on the western bank of the "kogi-n- 
Katdgum,” the water of #hich is used by tho inha- 
bitants for drinking. In the dry seeSbn there is no 
stream of running water, but merely stagnant pools. 
'The houses of S6kkuwa are built partly of yumbfi 
(clay), partly of shibki (reed). A market is held 
heye every Saturday. Ou the road many small vil- 
lages arc passed. 
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2nd. About eleven o’elook active at a large village 

ewciTOunded hy a stockade, and belonging to the pro- 
vince of. Katiigum. Many small villages on the 
.vlPMh . - , . 

drd. An Wur afte^r noon reach Hardawa, a laige place sur- 
... rounded vrith a clay wall, also under Katdgum. On 
- the road are many villages. The soil consists of sand, 
and trees are scarce. 

4th. Arrive at M^au, enlarge place surrounded with a 
clay wall, capital of the province of the same name, 
and residence of a governor whose name, or rather 
title, at present is Yerima. The houses consist of 
clay walls with tliatched conical roofs, the palace of 
the governor alone being built entirely of earth. A 
considerable market is held here every Friday. It 
seems very remarkable that the inhabitants of this 
tovvn are said to be aU Fulbe cr Fellani. The soil 
all around consists of sand. 

5th. About noon D^iraso, a lar^t walled place belon^ng to 
the province of Bauebi, to the capital of which 
lends a frequented route from hence, which I shall 
subjoin immediately. In tlie morning you ci *088 a 
rivulet in the midst of the forest. 

6th. About two or half-past two o’clock p.vt. reach Tawiya, 
a large place with an earthen wall now in decay ; 
most of thh inhabitants pagans ; the whole country 

covered witli dense forest. N.B. The road from 

• *. 

Darasd turns a little c^t from south. 

7 th. Karly in the morning, about nine o’clock, arrive at 
Qdmbe, a largo walled phicc and the capital of the 
provinoe Bob^ru^ which is smd to liave received its 
. . name 5rom the late governor.: the name of the pre- 
sent 9110 is Kpriydnga : his house is the only good 
buUdipg in die town. 


p r 4 
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Route from DXbas^ to YIkoba. 

Ut day. > About the User reach S5ro, a sniaU <^b place 
situated at the western foot of a rock. The road lies 
through a mountainous country, the first half of it 
being thickly wooded, ‘ 

2nd. About one o’clock p.M. arrive at Klrfi, a large open 
place at the foot of the «Ocdcs, inhabited entirely by 
pagans. The whole road is intersected by high 
mountains with perennial springs. 

3rd. About eleven o’clock a.m. reach Tfrrem, a large open 
place eurrouinled by mountains towards the east 
and south. On the road you pass several ‘small 
villages situated on the to[>s of the mountains, aud 
inhabited by pagans. 

4th. Etirly in the morning, ^bout nine o’clock, arrive at 
Yfikoba ; all the road mountainous, the tops of the 
’ mountains being iidiabited. 

N.B. The route from Gombe to Ydkoba I shall not giv(?, 
ns my imperfect itinerary will, 1 hoi)e, soon be superseded by 
the rich materials of Mr. Vogel and his companion Corporal 
Maeguire. I have, however, many materials for the district 
hereabout, which may be laid down with great opproxinia- 
t'lve certainty as soon as an accurate basis is obtained by Mr, 
Vogel’s route. For the same reason I will not give the 
itinerary from Gombe to Gfijeba, but only connect one im- 
portant point of this route — Dfikku, which I hoi)e will have 
been touc^d at by nty friend, with Ydla. 

This route from Yoln to Dfikku is very dangerous, and is 
not now taken by the F^be ; but such was the case in the 
times of their greatest j^thful vigour. I will only observe 
that Dfikku lies one dly and a half E. by N. from G6mbe. 
;My informant, Mallem Kattiri, starts from Ydla. 

1st day. After crossing the Bdnuwd, pass through the moun- 
tainous district of the Zdna. •. 
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2nd. District of tHe U'rgeni, another pagan tribe living on 
the mountains. 

JSrd. District of the Tdngal^y a tribe with whom Mr. Vogel 
ha^, on his more western route from Hamdrruwa to 
G6mbe, come in contact. 

4ih. Finda, another pagan tribe, 
dth. Demb4. 

6th. Chongdm. All these are independent pagan tribes, 
the country being mountainous. Road very unsafe. 

7 th. T^ra, a settlement of the F dlbe of Bubem ; here se- 
curity commences. 

8th. I'na, a large town of pagans in a state of subjection. 
At the foot of the mountains is a torrent running 
‘ west, sometimes not fordable ; it probably joins the 
northern branch of the Benuw^. 

9th. Kdmbo, a pagan village. | 

10th. Kotn, a pagan village., » 

llth. Dtikku. 

Diikku is two days from 06111)0 : — 

Ist. Wfmgelc. 

2nd. Gumbe, the present residence of KuriY6ngn, the son 
of Bob6ru .the Pdllo conqueror from whom the 
province has received its name, and the brother 
of SuI6y. It is situated on the south side of a laigc 
watercourse called Niifada. This place was visited 
by Mr. Vogel in 1855, and found from observation 
to be in kt. 10“ 49^ N., long. 10° 16' E. from Gr. 

Route from KatXocm to Sh^ka, S. S. W. 

Ist day. Alwiit aser reach Gubd, a large open place be- 
longing to the province of Kattigum. The country- 
open, partly cultivated aWd inhabited, and partly 
covered with forest. 

2nd. About eleven o’clock reach U'zum, a small open vil- 
lage belonging to the province of Katdgum. The 
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vr}M»l9 oottiitvy well ealtivateO, with numerous 
villages, ' 

3i4.;;^bout noon arrive at Sh4ra) a considerable place, tlio 
capital of a province of the Fulffilde empire of 
S6koto, and residence of a governor. The place is 
fortified by nature, its iwsition among the rocks, 
which surround it on all sides, leaving only a narrow 
approach from N,JV» and S . ; otherwise, there is no 
wall. Most of the houses are built partly- of clay, 
partly of reeds, while the house of the governor 
consists entirely of clay. M<Hit if not all of the in- 
habitants seem to belong to the race of the con- 
querors; the consequence is, that there is neither 
industry nor commerce, and the market is of no ini- 
portance. 

I here subjoin a list of the more important places of 
the province of Sherai. or Shira, from which it will appear 
that this territory, although heretofore scarcely known by 
name, is not inconsiderable^ though greatly reduced from 
its ancient extent, when the whole district reund Fugatn 
belonged to it. This comprises the foUoVing places: — Fti- 
gam, bifni-n-Mdshi, l{dsobo-b€raj&, G^'llamdng, Kil>adi, ftc- 
r^tti, Ddudang, Toba, Matsdngo, Yddku, Ztimborfira-daffa- 
tfiwo. At the present day there still belong to the province 
of Sh6ro, besides the capital (likewise called Sbfira), Kfirba, 
G^de, D6ggo, Dogwa, Kddgo, Kdrgo, liimi Tdsblr^, A'ndo- 
bdm, Ddgo-gawdn, D6go-kaw<j, Ddgo-dekuwen, D5go-ddchi, 
D6go-b4ngar^, Ddgo-damwti, Dezina, Tfingom, Gow^la, Zdbi, 
Sabdwa, Byllum, IhScbime (on a rock), Banguzozo, Yellw^ 
gart-n-da-n-.HAwa, Guinar, Zdkkuwa, Jer^o, Chinnadd, 
llardiwa (I cannot say whet}>er idcnticid with the place of 
the same name mentioned above). Goring (east from the 
latter), A'zer4(with irodinines), Chinnadc ijiadS,shi, Dal^iren, 
Kfirke, T6#»per^ Dfinkowy, Pdngi, Zagedeb4 Mdgonshi, 
Gadaber, Chqr^her4» Gaddwtu, Degd, Gore, It^sh, ..Idga, 
"Wbliyfi, Gdsamd (“ gari-n-tluffa k^rfi^” place for smelting 
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iron ), Te&uni, Kol& (♦* tSri^n-sai^utn,” ** the seat of [the 
old] government,” where all the rulers of the country are 
hurled), S6fo-n-garf, 6&mband, Ldjewd, Zibbek, M^he- 
md, Bangnrdti, Slrko, Gdmbaki, Kdwada, Macbv^niokdya, 
Dingdya, gari-n-Mallinadki, Uirfi, U'ngobd or Ngobd, 
Gdddrdima, Kdndokd, Basdwu, K6rko, Bdrring, Mdnako, 
Wddufd, Tsogii, Kidrnokay, Ldfiya garion-Berdagtingome 
(da-n-gbaladftna LanaeddguWa, Ajdngara, Zdmmaga, 

F6go, Sdwi shdli«n-j(ka-^n-Ma}im 2 dki (the residence of the 
grandson of Mallinzdkl), Ydyo, Dagdro, Kdkokf, Bilkd> 
cbuwa, Fari-n-r6\va, Kdsomd, A'rzamd, Ydkasd, A'lfotu, 
Uzum Zdndan, Jegds, Chdkkotl, phafdgo, Degdgito, Gali- 
ndmari, Kddlya, Jdndogo, Zagana, Gordn, Nasardwa, Kilia. 

I now subjoin the short itinerary from Shdra to Yakoba, 
west a little south. 

Ist day. Between one and twro o’clock p.m. arrive at 
Fdgam, a place larger than ^hdra, surrounded with 
a clay wall, being the frontier-town of the province 
of Kand towards the ^.E. The country is flat. 

2ik1. About eleven o’clock a.m. arrive at Gdnjuwa, a large 
open place belonging to the province of Bduchi. 
All the houses, or rather huts, are built of reed, only 
that of the governor, consisting of clay. The 
country mountainous, with many springs and‘|)ools 
of water ; large numbers of palm-trees. 

3rd. About ascr arrive at Ydkoba; the country moun- 
tainous. 


IV. — Ck>M.ECXiON or Itineraries passing through tub 
• VAftious Districts op A'damAwa. 

In endeavouring to describe th#country by means of this 
net of routes, traversing it in every direction and thus con- 
trolling each other, it will be the best course first to con- 
nect Ydla, the furthest point which I have been able to lay 
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down firommy own obs^srvation, with Hamiirnwo, the IVirtheet 
point reached by Her M^esty's «t€anier ** Pleiad"*^* in Sep- 
tember* >1,854. 

* 1. BoCTES from IIamXrBUWA. to Tdl.A. 

(at.) Direct route ; ve^f unmfe. 

1st day. Having crossed the Bdnuw^ encamp on the border 
of the nidyo Bndore. 

2nd, A pagan village of the ^end; about four o’clock p.m. 
3rd. A village of Hdmidu (not the son of A^dama) ; a long 
day’s journey ; the whole country is mountainous. 
4th. Luna, a settlement of the Pdlbc! about noon, 

5th. Yoia; in the morning. 


« (5.) Another direct route, a little more northerly » 

1st day. The indyo Ba<16re.t. 

2nd. Ddtsi-n-mdifuld (the Capped Mountain), *^obyiously a 
travelling name given by the Hdusa people to a 
mountain with a peculiar cone*; compare the ox- 
prcssi«m shfish el abid ” (the Slave’s Cap). Before 
noon. ■ * 

3rd. Bang, a settlement of pagans, on a mountain ; turn. 

round its southern side. A long day’s journey. 

4th. Passam ; in the forenoon. 

» 

• I have already observed with what accuracy I have laid down 
Harodrruwa with regard to latitude, while the error of longitude 
is attributable to the false position of Kdkawa, as ^tablUhed by 
Clapperton. With regard to, the name of tffe town, I observe tliat 
I formerly wrote Hamdrruaf aild< althougli for Bnglbdi readers it 
is certainly better to write it Bamarruwa, nevertheless I never 
heard it pronounced with a long fi, but the accent was always laid 
upon the second eyllablc. / .<-< 
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fiUi; About , t«ro o*elo<$k 7.u. eueamp ; leave Lima at eome 
dittta&ce soutlu 

6tb. Ydla; in the morning., 

. ' "it*,. 

(c.) Haute from Ham&rruvoa to Yoloj by way of Koncha, 

This route makoi % sharp' angle* Direction^ as far as 
K6i)cha, S.S.E., then N.E. 

Ist day. Reach the river B^Snuwe about hodn^ and cross it in 
the boats of the Kwdna or Kw6na ; sleep in JSLvrUr 
n<£ri, a village on the louth bank of the river. 

2nd. Reach a pagan village under the protection of the 
Fulbe, and therefore called by travellers Anidna 
Bdrka, in a valley bordered by mountains ; it belongs 
to the dominion of A'inba Sdmbo, the governor of 
Chdmba. 

3rd. About sunset encamp in the vfilderness. " ^ 

4th. Zango-n-ghardma (a name given to the locality by the 
llausa traders, meaning ** the toll-station”), a village, 
the master of which, called by the traders mai 
Chebchdma* ; levies a considerable tax on the cara- 
vans. ‘‘Masr,” or the Egyptian durrn, forms the 
principal food of the natives. 

5th. Reach the residence of the chief Kyagdng, Formerly 
travellers used to make a stage in the village of 
Ardo Kdsi, situated more to the north; but this 
custom has lately ceased. 

6th. Mount Chdbchi, stretching out to a great length, and 
crossing the path ; encamp cither on its summit or 
at its base, in the afternoon. 

7th. Rdmde 'Omdru^ a slave-village in the plain; about 
noon. ^ 

8th. Kdnt^a (probably so t^iUeidP' because it belonged origi- 

* Alai Chebchdma being the title of the chief, (he original 

name of the place is probably Chebchd. 
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nftUy to the Kw5na or Kw4na), the residenee of tho 
governor Mohammed Jdbdi (not 6&bdu),.a PuUo, 
who is in a certain degree dependent on the sultan of 
A^damiwa. The place is lai^, being divided into 
three distinct quarters --<• that of the Fdibe, that of 
the Kandri, and a third inliabited by pagans ; but 
the dwelUngs oonstst entirely of round conical huts, 
with the exception of that of the governor himself, 
which is built of clay, The eastern «de of tho 
town ie skirted by the mdyo B^i» which in the 
dry season is fordable, but during the rains can 
be crossed only in a boat. It is tribtitary to the 
Fdro^ and runs from Kdncha to Ldro^ from this to 
the town of Ydji about twelve miles a'cst from 
Chdmbn, aqd having been joined by the mdyo l^li, 
which is said to come from I'mbcr five days south 
* from Kdncha, rin the territory of the^cka *, joins 
the river Fdro at Kdmde Bdrka, a slavc-vilinge of 
Ardo Ydji. ThisriVr is confounded by several in- 
formants with the Ddve, which joins the Fdro at 
Bitbaddddi. The governor Mohamn<ed Jubdi is said 
to possess no less than 10,000 slaves. Fast of the 
river, between it and the town, a conspicuous mount 
meets tlie view. Kdncha is a remarkable place, on 
account of the wild sugar-cane (not the sweet sort 
of Indian corn called sfibbade in Kanliri), which is said 
to grow here in great abundance. 

9th. Ldro, or more properly “ Tirgade Ldroma,” a largo 
settlement of the conquerors, governed by an officer 
of the seignior of Chdmba, and situated on the west 
side of the mdyo B4U. When you leave Koncha 
you cross the riveiv and then 4ceep along its south- 

* According to another very intelligent informant, of the name 
of A'dams, a Pdllo native of A^datnawa, the river of lAro is joined 
by the mS,yo Chdnega, which flows two days 8,S,W. from Ch.^»»b:u 

# 
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, eastern bank ; bufc-before entering Ldro you cross 
it again. 

10th. Dlrdiyfi, a village inhabited conjointly by pagan 
. natives and by Mohammedan f'dlbe ; the <»untry 
level. About noon. 

11th. Z^ngi, a place formerly bdonging to the 'j^gans 
Faring* but at^. present inhabitedu and. ruled by the 
Fdlbc. Numerous elephants and motions; at least 
so says my informant* who nevertheless may have 
mistaken buffaloes or other animals for those pecu> 
liar to the desert. * 

12 th. Reach Y6la* having traversed a welMnhabited country, 
and crossed a small tributary of theFiro. 


2. Route from MorA, toe Capital op MA^’DAn^ to T<5la. 

Mori was ifbnnd by Mr. V ogel, by observation* to be in 
lat. 10° 58" 38'" N.*, and in long. 12° 22' E. Gr. 

1st day. Mogashe, a village of Mandara, of middling size* 
lying on the eastern side of a range of mountains. 
Route* S.E. ; arrive about noon. 

2nd. F6ttet* a large Pdllo settlei^cnt, and residence of a 
jiowerful chief calleil Khursu. 

3rd. Maldin* a large P6Uo place, governed by a cousin of 
Khtirsu’s, from whence a shallow watercourse runs 
eastward to join the ngiljam of Diimmo (see Vol. 
IIL). The country is level; arrive before noon. From 

* This place also furnishes another proof of the care with which 
I constnicU'd my routes from information, having changed the 
latitude of this place from 10° 15", in which Denham had placed 
it, to 11° 1',-^an error of less than three miles. In the number 
of Mr. Vogel representing the longitude* there seems to be an error. 

f The situation of tins place is controlled by its relation to my 
route to Mdsgu, and by tha. distan<»B from Wol<^e os well as by 
that from Whliya. See Vol. 111. 
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tin*n S-W. Mftldm is a aliort day’s journey 
, If.Wt frow B5go, another lai^e Pdllo settlement. 

4th. a PilUo acttlenient* situated on the upper part 

the same watercourse. 

5th., M4miwa (pronounced by many people as if it were 
Harba), a large place, the residence of JVlallein 
D^mraka, situated on the nprth side of a watercourse 
which joins the river of X«<%;Dne. On the north 
side a mountain strilBes eye* Arrive before 
the heat of the day. 

6th, Miskin, a large place, residence, of Ardo Bdb:i, situated 
on the some watercourse. An isolated mountain 
(Mount Mmdif?) rises towards the east, the country 
in general being leveL 

7th. G^ba, a large place, and residence of Ardo Oazdwa, 
an old man. It b a market-place of some importance. 
Direction, west. Arrive beibre the of the clay. 
Both places, Gdzaba and Mbkin, seem to lie in a 
line west from MouVt Mfndif. 

8th. Mb61a, a Pdllo settlement, and residence of a son of 
Ardo Jidda, situated on the same watercourse. The 
country level j direction, west. • Arrive about noon. 
I liere subjoin aihort itinerary from Mubi (seep. 420.) 
to Mb6ia, in order to connect ihb route with the 
track of my own journey to A^dumdwa. This rojid 
is mountainous and dangerous. 

Ist day. U'mshi, a pagan village. Arrive about 
two o’clock P.M., having passed Bd, in 
the mountain-group w*hich I noticed on 
my journey to A'damdwa, and left 
Jxmmi to the south. After having 
cleared , the mountains of Piugting, you 
tumE.N.E. 

2nd. Sinna, a yillage inhabited by Fdlbc and 
native pagans^ about noon. 

3rd. Mb61a, a Pdllo settlement ; about noon. 
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9tb. Ldlu, a pagan village, the inhabitants of which do not 
dUBguve their features by tattooing, and wear no 
barbarous sort of ornament, except a small reed in 
the left ear, like the Marghi. Country mountaindus ; 
no watoroouraes. Direction, south. Arrive between 
ten and eleven o’clock; 

10th. Mdtabd, a place situated in a mountainous district, in- 
habited by pagans and Fdlbe conjointly. The deldb- 
palm or ddgbi, a species of Hypheena, grows here in 
great quantity, but only few dfim-palms. The in- 
habitants drink only from wells. Direction, south 
a little west. Arrival, about four o’clock p.m. 
Matabtl lies on the road between Ddba and Lam, 
a little nearer the former. 

11th. Giddr, a place situate<\on the great pilgrim* road from 
Y61a castward,<and inhabited by Fdlbc and pagans 
conjointly? The whole country is mountainous, and 
only partly subjected. A watercourse runs along 
the east side of the village 'towards the mdyo Kdbbi. 
Arrive about ^oon. 

12th. H6ri, a village inhabited by pagans of the tribe o? 
the Fall. At some distance cast, a watercourse. The 
country mountainous. Dircctiofi, south. Arrive in 
the morning.' 

13th. Bdila, a Pfdio settlement, residence of Ardo Baddshi, 
with a small watercourse. Country mountainous. 
Short march south, very little west. A few miles 
west from Bdila is Baddshi, situated in a mountainous 
region, and on the east side of the mdyo Sardndi, 
which is said to come from the south. In the dis- 
tance, south, a place called Kachdwu is seen lying on 
a high mountain with a watercourse at its northern 
foot, which joins, or rather is identical with, the 
m&yo K<Sbbi j this place posswising very rich posture- 
grounds, the cattle of B&ila ar#driven there in time of 
VOL. II. Q Q 
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and Soidyi 1166^1x41*, about 
fifteen miles from ibe former. Dhreotioii, E.N.E. 

14th. Ky4wQ> a vtlk^ inhabited by the daves Of Janftira. 
Towards the wait, a mountain-ranger towards the 
east, country open. Short march S;W. 

It5th. Bdtema, or Bdzutna, the prindpal and eentral place of 
the tribe of the Fall, at least in former times ; at 
present, residence of Janffim, who has about 200 
horse under bis command. Hie place is skirted by 
tbe waters of the m4yo Dundd, which joins the 
m&yo K^bbL Towards the east is a mountain. 
Short march a little south from west. 

16th. Giiwe, a large settlement of the Fdlbe, situated on 
the N.E. bank of the Bdn»w€, a few miles below 
its junction with the ip&yo Ki^lbi. It is the resi- 
dence of the chief Sdinbo-Gcwe, who commands 
about 100 horso.* A hirge**^ mountain called 
Bandwa, inhabited by pagans of the tribe of Fall, 
overtowers the ^dnuw^. At a short distance from 

^ G^we, a little east from Bot\,th, lies Kibdgo — not to 

he confounded vrith the more important place of the 
same name to be mentioned further down, this 
Ribdgo being the estate of Mailein Mdsa, the 
governor of Chdbowa. In the angle formed by the 
junction of the two rivers lies the village Ddli, and 
east from it another village called Ldngi, the three 
places lying so near each other, that one may be 
seen from the other. A short day’s march west. 

17tb. Geweke, a small I’dllo settlement, under the same 
chief as Gdwe. Gn starting from Odwe, cross the 
river Bdnuwi;, and traverse a mountainous country. 

* Short journey, west. 

18th. Bildnde, a place principally, but not exclusively, in- 
habited by FtUbc, and situated on the southern bank 
of the river ^Snuvvdi Short march, west. 

19 th. Gdruwa, a place inhabited by pagans of the Bdtta 
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tribe. Arrive »t no(m» baying passed in tbo morn- 
ing the village Baddde, situated likewise on the south 
side of the B<inuw6. North, or perhaps a little west 
from north, of Garuwa lies Bdngeli, at the foot of a 
mountain which is skirted by the river, from which 
Gdruwa itself lies about five miles distant. There is 
another road from Gdwe to G^nwa, which, though 
making a circuit, is sometimes taken. Keeping first 
south, and leaving, After about four hours' march, 
Dfili on your left on the bank of the river, then 
turning S.W., you reach Ddkka in the evening, 
situated on the west bank of a small rivulet and at 
the east foot of a large mountain ; from hence, a day 
along the mountain N.W. brings you to Gdmwa, 
20th. Kdkoini, a considerable place, inhabited by pagans of 
the Bdtta. At a short distance west rises a large 
mount, the western foot of which is skirted by a 
watercourse running north towards the Benuw<i. A 
short march, west. Kul(''>uy., before the conquest 
of the Fulbe,^was the chief and central place of 
the BAtta, as Bazuma was that of the Fall. A 
Bornu prince is said to have once found refuge here, 
and to have governed Gtiruwa also. About ten 
miles south from Kokomi lies Ch^bowa,a considerable 
Pullo settlement, inhabited chicHy by iilama of 
the tribe of Ul<3rba, and the residence of Mallcm 
Mtisa. Some people, in going from Gdruwa to Bun- 
dang, take this road by Chdbowa, which seems not to 
be longer. One day’s march W.S.W. from Ch^bowa, 
about twenty miles, is Mount Kdrin, which is rich 
in iron, and supplies the independent pagan in- 
habitants of Mount Alantika with this necessary 
article. 

21st. Biindam, or rather Bfindang*» a considerable place, 

• * The termination ttff, is a nasal soun^j^nd is often not clearly 

distinguished. 
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tbe inliabitanta of which are F^be and Kandri, not 
far from the eastern bank of the Ii*dro> on a shallow 
branchy backwater, or chdkel ’* of the river, while 
the B<;naw6 is a good day’s journey northward. The 
country is flat, with sandy soil, and with small 
eminences of rock projecting here and there. Ar- 
rive at noon ; direction west. In going from Biin- 
dang to Lamorde, a good day’s, journey S.S.W., 
keeping along the ** ch'dkel ” on which the place lien, 
you pass first by tJ'ro Bdggel, the fonner residence 
of ^mbo Jlkcra, then by Turdwa (‘*thc white 
people”), ' the residence of Mohammed Jobdi, then 
by Bdyaga, and then by Yiskc, a Bdtta village, 
where the road from Gfirin to Lamorde joins our 
road, and where the Ffiro, from a sweep westward, 
once more approaches the track. 

22nd. Gtirin, formdi ly the capital of A'damdwa,bat which was 
not r^ularly wtdled. It lies on the western bank 
of the Fdro, here, from a more southerly direc- 
tion, turns castw'ard, running^to wards Bdndang, from 
whence again it makes a sweep towards the north : 
in the dry season Gdrin docs not lie directly on the 
river, but on a backwater called GdddL” People 
crossing from Bfindang to Glirin therefore, a distance 
in a straight line of perhaps only five or six miles, 
as they drift a great deal with tlie current, report 
the river to be of an immense breadth, and more 
intportant than the Benuw^. A little lower down 
from Gdrin, the I’aro is joiiuxl by the mayo Bt^ti. 

23rd. If you take the northern road from Gdrin to Ydla, 
. you pass by Fdrda; if tlie southern one, you stay a 
night in B6ti (Binti ?), a Pdllo settlement lying on 
the eastern side of a rivulet (colled after it the 
mdyo Binti?), Arrive in B6ti about three o’clock 
r.M. 0 t 

24th. By the north road Yebbdlcwo, on the west bank of Mayo 
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Bint! ; by the southern road Gdwo-Nyibbi, a Pullo 
settlement, with a considerable market every Wed- 
nesday. The village has received its name from the 
circumstance that the Fdlbe, on their coming to this 
place, found in it a large troop of elephants, nyibbi.” 
A short ^y’s journey ; and, if you choose, you can 
easily go on to Ydla the same day. 

25th. Ydla ; early in the morning. 


3. Routb fbou Sanlwu, uv Gidi^r, to FAtaaveY. and BfNDEB. 

Ist day. Butu, a Pdllo settlement in a mountainous district, 
and a small watercourse towards N.W. at the foot 
of a mountain ; th^ inhabitants, however, provide 
themselves only from wells. A short march, east. 

2uJ. Doernom or rather Doertiomi, a PCillo settlement in 
an open, well-cultivated di Arict ; a short march, east. 

3rJ. Bdllemi, a place inhabited pagans in its inner circle, 
and by Pdlbe ,»11 around, skirted by a watercourse 
on the cast side, and bordered by a mountain at 
some distance towards the north. Pass another 
watercourse on the road, which runs towards Ilina. 
About eight or ten miles N.W. from Bdllcmi, and 
about sixteen or eighteen miles E. or E.N.E. from 
Sar^wu, is Ngdmna,*a large pagan village of the Fall. 

4th. Meso, a considerable Pullo settlement, which is said to 
possess as many as 200 horses ; it is situated in an 
entirely open country, and is near a watercourse, 
which is said to run N.(?) and to join that of Do<Sr- 
uum. On the road the village of Hamma Giiri is 
passed, which was formerly the residence of Psubu 
(Yusuf) Dcrbd, the father of Ardo Bad^shi. If a 
man walk well, he can reach in one day from 

Sardwu. ^ ♦ 

5th. P<3ske, a Pullo settlement and residence of ‘Abdu, a 

on 3 
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brother of the governor of and Bad(^hi, in an 
open valley plain, and with a anudl watercourse on 
the west side. 

Cth. Gidcr, the place above mentioned, inhabited by pagans 
and Fdibe, and skirted by a watercourse, which is 
said to be joined by three others near a place called 
Kdlla, and to run towards M6yo Kdbbl. Gidcr is 
properly a district comprising four 'nllages situated on 
the tops of mountains. There are two roads from 
P6ske to Gid4r, one more direct, leading straight 
through the mountainous wilderness in an easterly 
direction, while another, pas^g by a place called 
Yaji, forms an angle. Gider is al^ut eight miles 
north from Bdinga or Bdila $ you may easily reach 
Gider in one day from Meso. 

7 th. Sordyi, a place inhabited chiefly by pagans, and having 
but a few*F<ilbe, with a small watercourse on its 
south side ; arrive about noon, direction east. 

8th. Binder, a large to^, inhabited by Fdlbe, arrive in the 
morning. ^ 

From Binder to Kdfta-B4adi, the place mentioned above, 
is oue day and a half N.N.E., spending the night in Gajilm, 
where you arrive late in the afternoon, having passed on your 
road the village of Torok, thdn Goy, Kds<Src, and, fui*ther on, 
Bdsu ; arrive tiie next day, before the heat, in Kufta-Biiudi. 


From Older to Fdtaj^el, 

1st day. Encamp in the wilderness between two and three 
o^clook, p.m. ; country mountainous. 

2nd. Gdzabd, the place mentioned above , arrive early in 
the morning. The road, as far as this place E.N.E., 
* now turns a little south from east. 

3rd. Miskin, a PdllotSettlcnfont in the plain; arrive in the 
morning. 
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4 til. MIodif, a con^dcrable Pdlio place at the cast and 
N.IS. foot of Mount Mindif, or M<indefi. There is 
another road from G4zaM to Mindif, turning round 
the south side of the mountain, and passing first by 
Kad6, the residence of Ardo J3dle, then by Saldg. 

5th. M&udi, a large place, residence of the Lawdn Skid, 
who is stUd to have a good many horsemen under his 
conunand ; the country intersected by several small 
watercourses. Direction a little north of east. 

6th. Fatawel, an important place, residence of tlio chief 
Mttllem Hdmma Yegfidu, and the principal ivory- 
market in this part of Africa. Indeed it is so cele- 
brated that people in Bdrnu generally suppose its 
name to be that of a large region. About ten miles 
east of Fatawel is Dardm or rather Danltn-sulu, a 
large place inhabited by many Kantiri, as well as by 
Fulbe, and the residence of the chief Ardo Kalibi, 
and south from it another place called Gajia. I here 
subjoin tlie road from on my Musgu route, to 

Fdtawel, ' 

1st day, Kade, hot the village before mentioned, nor 
the place where the Musgu chief A'dishen at 
present resides, but originally a part of tlie same 
district, which at present forms a Pullo settle- 
ment and residence of the chief Ardo Julde 
(** chief of the Moslemin ”). 

2nd. Kiiya, a Pfillo settlement, residence of Ardo I'sa 
(or *Aisa, that is, Jesus), a short march. Fast 
from Kdya, at no great distance, are the Pfillo 
settlements Bdganc and Gumbuld, and south of 
the former the sister towns Kilfta-BAudi, Kdfta 
‘ lying on the north, and Btiudi on the south side 
of a shallow watercourse, “ fdddama,” or ngdljam, 
and being ruled by one chief, Ardo B€llo. 

3rd, Fdtawcl, early in {he morning. 

a Q 4 
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4. H&so to I'ssstiB, &t wax or H/na* DmEcrioN 

. . KOttTH. 

1st day. Dabd, a pagan village^ with bOt a small number of 
Fdlbc, in a very mountainous district ; about noon. 

2nd. B!na, a pagan village of the Mdzogoy, a tribe nearly 
related to the Marghl, and probably, therefore, 
another branch of the Bdtta. Their chief has a 
house at the foot, and another on the top, of tltc 
rocky mount round which the place is situated. 

Srd. Ud^bund, a village situated at the foot of a rocky 
mount, and inhabited by pagans. Arrive about two 
o’clock P.M. 

4th. Madugali, a pagan village} a long march ascending 
and descending in a .mountainous country with 
many small watercoulfses. 

6th, I'ssege, the IiJarglu pldce on my own route ; a long 
day’s march. Before reaching the place, cross a river 
running norihwa^a. 


From Mubi to Hinay E.S.F., is one day. 

Keep along the rivulet of Mtibi os far as Ba, where you 
leave it; reach Jimmi at uoon,.and Hina betweeu three and 
four o’clock P.M., marching at an*isxpeditiou8 rate. 


5. Route from G;£ivk to KAkmaic L6goee. 

i 

Not a direct road, but, such as it is, often taken by pilgrims. 

Corrected from the statements of several informants. 

Ist day. BAzuma, the Fdllo settlement mentioned above, 
residence of Yamhdra, in a plain without water- 
courses, but having Igcnerally stagnant pools; a 
short march, east. 
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2nd. Bad^aliij tbc P6Uo settlement mentioned above, sitaaied 
at the nordiem foot of a monntolns a long liiaseh; 
arrive between three and fonr o’clock f.m.; di- 
rection N.E. 

3rd. Bdii^a or B&ila, a Pdllo settlement in a mountainous 
district^ resident of ’Omdro MbiUa; a very short 
inarch, of about six miles. 

4th. Binder, the Pullo place mentioned above, in a plain ; 
in the dry season stagnant p^ols, in the rainy season 
running water. A very long march, from early in 
the morning till sunset ; direction N.£. Road un- 
safe, the country not being entirely subjected by the 
conquering FAlbe. A little after noon pass close by 
Biz6r, one of the strongholds of the Mbdoa. 

5tli. liiira, a Pullo settlement, with a mountain towards the 
west ; arrive in the forenoon ; direction north. 

Gth. Mindif, the PCiUo settlement dientioned above, at the 
foot of the high mountain of the same name. Among 
the Fulbe live a fc] 5 > pagans of the tribe of the 
Zummdya. A short march a little north from west. 
There is another more western and more frequented 
road between Binder and Mindif, leading by Boboyo, 
which is about half-way ; bctw'een Bobdyo and Ldra 
are the places Ghadds and Kilgini, and between 
Boboyo and Giddr the villages of Mummur, Tdde, 
and Lam, at kbont equal distances in succession, 
Mummur lying a few miles south from Boboyo, and 
Lam about ten miles north or N.N.W. from Gider. 
Tills whole district seems to be very mountainous ; 
and it is therefore dlfBcult to lay dowif the roads 
with any certainty. 

7th. Mdudi, a Prlllo settlement in a mountainous district 
without rivulets; a short march N.E. There is 
another place of the same name at no great distance, 
but inhabited by j^gans of the tribe of the Zammdya. 

8th. Ydlguf, n Pullo village near a small mountaiii; tlie 
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country in^ general lerd; short journey; dirootion, 
Kv*~-E.S.£., at 0 short distance from Ydlguf, is a 
small place called Ydldo, or Ydlde. 

9th. B&laa4» a Pdllo settlement in a level Country ; a short 
march oast, 

10th. B^gOj the considerable Pdllo "placej, mentioned above, 
residence of LawduOari; arrive about noon; di- 
rection east. 

11th. Bdlda, a pagan village on the top of a small mount. 
Short march, east. 

12th. MahLm, the .border settlement of the Fdlbe, towards 
the Musgu country, and formerly the residence of 
Khursu, who now resides in B6go, At a short 
distance south from jMaldui is another smaller place 
of the same name, with the surname Jdhjeb. The 
informant from whom J first wrote this itinerary, 
Abu Biikr betf Nam, before continuing his direct 
road eastward, entirely retraced his steps westward 
from this place, aft8|^ he had already changed his 
direction in Bdgo, which is S.E. from ^lalum, 
visiting Mdrruwa, which is about thirty miles west 
from Maldra, and thence returning S.E. towards 
Fdtawel, which is about the same distance, or a little 
more, from Mdrruwa. Maldm is about thirty miles 
S.S.W. from Woldje, on ,my Mdsgu route. 

15th. Wdza, a small village, consisting of two hamlets, and 
belonging to Ldgpne; a few Fdtbe families arc 
settled here. The country level, with the exception 
of a few detached rocky hills. This is the place 
where we encaunpod on our return from the Mdsgu 
expedition. Abd Bakr passed two nights in the 
wilderness between Malsim and Wdza, which 'is full 
of elephants and wild oxen (“mbdnna”); but an 
expeditious traveller will make this jourtfiey in one 
day, from early morning *ill about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Direction, N.E. 
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16th. Jinna, a considerabla walled town of the tcrritorj of 
X>6gone, in a plain richly clothed with trees, an 
important market for ivory, and distinguished by its 
fine matting and lattice^work. A man who wishes 
to travel direct in going from Maldm to Jinna docs 
not touch at Wdza, but leaves it at some distance 
north. 

18th. liOgdn Birni, or Kdrnak L6gone, the capital of tho 
small kingdom of tho latter name. On this march a 
bare wilderness, called by Abu Bakr, ** Fxli Obdja,” 
stretches out towards the south.. On the road are 
three villages. 


6, Routes to and in the Province of BdBANj/oDA and MbXna. 

# 

i. From Gurin to Ray-Buha^ the capital of the province of 
Bubanjidda. Rate 'expeditious. Direction east. 

let. day. Chdbowa, the Pullf-'settlcment mentioned above. 

2nd. Kauyen, called by other informants Wuyenc, a small 
IVdlo settlement. 

3rd. Bdngi, another Piillo place, situated on the B6nuw6. 

4th. Bideng, another largo place, inhabited by Fiilbc and 
Damn, residence of a son of Buba, and occasionally 
also of many wealthy inhabitants of the walie<l 
town Ray Bfiba, situated on the nidyo Doro, which, 
near the place Bdngi just mentioned, joins the 
Bdnuwd, the place Ddro, from which it takes its 
name, lying between Biddng and Bdngi. Another 
more southerly and more direct road leads in one 
day from Wdyenc to Biddng, passing in the morn- 
ing by Agdrma, a large Pdllo settlement upon 
which Wdyene is dependent, and crossing at noon 
the Bdnuwe. 

6th. i^y Bdba, the caj^tal of the country of the Diima, a 
family of the Fall, called at present Bdbanjidda, 
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from tho conqueror Btiba, a. men of the tribe 
of the an<i hia mother Jhlda. Ttie town^ 

b^ng strongly fortified and *^orrouuded by a vrall, 
with four gates, lies on the mdyo Chubi, which joins 
the Bdnuwd. « 

ii. Three different roads from Itai/'^Buba to Ribuyo. 

Direction north, 

(a.) The westernmost, 

1st day. Biding or Biddng, the place just before mentioned. 

2nd. Bdngi, residence of the Pullo chief 'Omdr Gitri; cross 
the B^nuwu. 

Srd. Saini, a Pdllo settlement, residence of a cliicf callod 
by my Kandri informant, llallcra Febc, probably 
from his rich possessions of cattle, “ fe. ” Before en- 
tering the place, cross theViver B(*nuw(3, which skirts 
its soutbem side. Ofli the north side of the place is a 
high mountain. In t^is place the road from Bay 
to Ribilgo is joined^ by the general road from Gdwo 
to Ribdgo, from Gdwe to Byllemi, about ten miles 
south along tho eastern bank of the Benuwd, from 
l>;^Ucm‘i to Bdngi, passing by Boka, about eighteen 
miles, and from here Sdiui, at a short distance. 

4th. Gdmfargd, a Pdllo settlement ; short march. 

5th. Ribdgo, or perhaps more correctly, Bibddo (“tho 
prince’s residence ”) *, a large and important Pdllo 
settlement, the residence of the powerful chief Bageri 
(Bd Bakr), and situated on a watercourse of some 
size, called by the Fdlbe “MdyoGelangdro,” which 
joins the river Benuwd at a hamlet called “Rumdo 
Hdtnma Saldtu,” distant from llibddo two days’ jour- 
ney, sleeping the first night in a village of the Ddma, 

I 

* Bespecting tins name, see what I have said above, p. 480. 
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called U'ro Kan^wachi*, which is reached about 
two o’clock P.M., and arriving in Rdmdo the next 
morning. * 


(6.) The middle road. 

Ist day. liiforo, or Livdro, a cluster of two villages, one 
inhabited by pagans of the D^ma tribe, and the 
other by 1^61be; arrive at noon. Wilderness the 
whole way. 

2nd. IhXi'girdm f , a Pdllo settlement, and residence of a chief 
of the name of 'Omaro ; about noon. Dense forest 
the whole way. 

3rd. Ribiigo; a long day; arrive between four and five 
o’clock P. M. 


(e.) I^e eastern road: 

1st day. Bdgala, a Piillo s^tlcmcnt. About twelve miles 
S. fropi this place lies Bere, which*will be men- 
tioned further on. 

2nd. ** Biiri hoaiirc ” (Bari the rocky hill), called so to dis- 
tinguish it from another Buri, a Pullo settlement; 

; before noon. Bari hos6re is ten or twelve miles east 
from Burgiriim, aftd about fifteen miles N. E. from 
B6re. " 

3rd. Ndkiri, a Pullo settlement ; before noon. 

4th. Ribdgo. Expeditious travellers often make the journey 
from Bay to Ribdgo in two days, passing the night 
in the farming-village U'ro I'bbe. 


* This name seems to bo a nickname given to the placo by the 
Kantiri people, on account of the misery or dearth prevailing there, 
although “ uro” is a Pullo name meaning ** favming-viUoge.” 

t The form of the name, terminating in “ ram,” seems to be 
Kandri. 
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ui. Jh'om Ribago to 

1st day. I^a|>4jre», or Lia6!lre*Fulfd1do« in order to distinguish 
it Irora the pagan village of the sanfe name, Lufaro 
H^ferbe (plural of ** k«P6ro,’* “ the infidel”)} arrive 
before noon, N.N.W. 

2nd. Wogolo, Fdlbe; forenoon. 

3rd. Ldyade* Fdlbe; arrive about noon, having passed on 
the road a place called Bay. 

4tb. Saurogfimji, •Ffilbe; arrive about noon, having some 
time before left on the right the place M^so. 

5tb. SardwQ ; arrive about four o’clock p. m. Soon ader 
starting in the morning, the road is joined by the 
path coming from M^.so ; and then you pass the vil- 
Ic^es D;^lleini and Doernum. 

From Ribdgo to Bdtla is one* day*s journey f^ra early 
morning till about throe o^lock P. M. ; direction north. 
Pass in the morning a village Adlcd 'Omdruwd, or more "cor- 
rectly Manjddla'Omdruwd (** the viDage of 'Omdr ”), and about 
noon Bdsa, both of them situated on the north side of the 
mdyo K6bbi. In time of peace between the Mohammedan in- 
truders and the pagan natives, the cattle of Bdila arc driven 
into the rich pasture-grounds of this valley. ' This valley, as 
forming almost a natural communihation between the Brinuwti 
and the Shdri, and in this way between the Gulf of Benin 
and the Tsdd, is of the highest importance, and will re- 
ceive more illustration further on. 


iv. From G£toe to IJrt. Rate oenj expediHous. 

Ist day. Cyblo, a Pfillo settlement in a mountainous country. 
A long day’s journey, direction N.E. Ohio is about 
ten miles north, or a little west from north, from 
Bibdgo, passing by Lafdre. 
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Sn^. Bifdra, an independent pagan place, in a large green 
valley or fdddama, “chokel,” with a perennial rivulet, 
the mdyo Kcblai, an eastern branch of the Bdnuwd. 
The place itself lies on the north side of the valley, 
while on its south side there is a mountain. 

3rd. Xidre, a large pagan place of the Mbdna, and residence 
of tho powerful chief Gdnshomd, who is greatly 
feared, as well by the Fdlbe as by the Kandri. In 
the beginning of 1851, shortly before my journey to 
Yola, in consequence of an expedition on a large scale 
being undertaken against him, he Ixad been obliged to 
acknowledge, in a certain degree, the supremacy of 
the Fulbe ; but soon after, he again shook off all sort 
of allegiance. The situation of the place seems very 
strong, by reason of its position in the swampy 
w'ooded valley, which, according to all information, 
%ust have an immense extent. The larger valley, 
which comes from the east^ is here joined by a small 
watercourse, which i« said to descend from Binder, 
and is identical, I think, with the mayo Sarendi. 
Tho Mbdna form a numerous tribe, extending as 
far as Gidor, in which direction Bizdr, Jabdri, and 
Bam are three of their chief frontier-places. 

In going from Gewe to Lore, a person can also make 
stages in the following places: first night in Bafdre, the 
village mentioned before, situated on the N.W. side of the 
mdyo Kebbi, where he arrives between two and three o’clock 
p. M. ; second night Bdsa, a Pullo village on the north side 
of the mdyo Kdbbi, where he arrives about noon, having left 
in tho morning the village of O'blo towards the north ; on the 
third, between two and three o’clock P. M., he arrives at Ldre. 

Y. Bay to Lerc. 

1st day. Livoro, tho paggxn settlement of this name, in sub- 
jection to Bubanjidda; the country level. Arrive 
about noon. 
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2a<]. Bdre, a lai^ Ptillo place, wM^JiCtilem A^'dlaxaa Agi^- 
* mama, arho is said to bo able wlbriDg ab<Mit a thottsaad 
bom ioto the field. Agfirma, his native plaoi^ firom 
which he has received his surname, lies one day and 
a half from this place beyond the'^BiinuwA A person 
going thither from B^re, passes the night in Gfun- 
boli, lying on the east bank of the river, and in tho 
morning reaches Agiirma. Abont twelve miles 
north from this B^^re lies another smallor PfiUo 
place of the same name, suraamed Girgabe, from a 
relation of A'damn’s; and east of B^re G^rg^be lies 
B4re Maldmaro; and further eastward Jdro Sdki, 
while to the north of this latter is situated tho place 
of Mkllem Hdmma Duw4 

3rd. Duw^, the Pfiilo settlement just mentioned ; a long 
march through a pltun country, there being only an 
isolated mountain on the* east side of the i^ad. 

4th. L^re. The watercourse of the m&yo K6bbi, or I'bbi as 
it is also called, h^i^so little inclination tha(i tho 
informant from whom I wrote this itinerary thought 
it joined the SIAri. 


vi. The valley of the 'mayo Kebbi,from Ohio to DSmmot my 
furthest point on the Musgu^expeditiont which will be described 
in the following volume. 

Going from O'blo to L<;rc, along the wide and luxuriant fdd- 
dama of the mdyo Kcbbi (direction cast), you first pass Bdsa 
(see above), then turning southward along tlie sweep of the 
valley leave Manjdula, the village of 'Omdr, also on the 
north side of the Valley, about eight miles S. E. from O'blo ; 
then you leave Kach^wu, situated at tlie foot of a mountain 
which is viiible even from Bdila, on the south side of the 
valley; then Bifdra, a considerable place, on the north side 
of the valley, and distant from ^Binder three short days, 
arriving on the first day, before tho heat, in Zdbeli, tiie 
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second ^abdat the same tj^uei in Mindang, a place of the 
Mb4na which has been n^sacked by Mohammed Ltowel^and 
on the third day reaching Binder about noon. Having 
passed the night in Bifdra, the following day you leave 
Gdgo on the south side of the valley, and further on Gdn- 
guddk, the birth-place of the father of the famous psigan 
chief Gdnshomd, on a small island in a lake or large fK>nd 
.formed by a stemming of the shallow waters of the river; 
about noon you reach IXire. S.W. from Ldrc, and S.E. 
from Gdnguddk, is another place called Filldngtendne. 
Going from Ldre to IDemmo, you pass the first night in 
Miiyo Lddde, a Pdllo settlement governed by Ardo Chidda, 
and situated on a watercourse of the same name, which a 
little further north joins the mdyo Kebbi ; arrive here 
between two and three o’clock p.m. On tlie second day 
arrive before noon in Dore, a Pullo settlement, still proceed- 
ing along thc^ddamaof the mayo K6bbi', and about ten miles 
further on you come to the Tuburi or^Tdfuri, from whence 
Ddinmo is half a day N.E. But^ between Demino and Tu- 
buri the fitddama is apparently interrupted, this rising ground 
of very little elevation forming the water-parting between the 
Niger and the TsAd.* 


vii. From Cheboica to Fame, 

1st day. Ngdng, a district consisting of two large villages 
inhabited by Fdlbo and pagans, and the residence of 
a chief called Njdbbo. The country level ; arrive 

• Mr. Vogel, who visited the Musgu country in the rainy season, 
1854, and who was so fortunate as to reacli the district of the 
Tilfuvi, found there a considerable sheet of water, which, very 
erroneously, he seems to reganl as the feeder of tlie B5nuwe, 
while in reality it was nothing but an expansion of the {iftddama. 
How can it be possible that auchva district, quite close to another 
large river, should feed such a stream as the Benuw6? 

VOL. II. R R 
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between two iund three o’clock vm ,. Imping oroased 

^ idve niAyo Ddkka, whkdi further on joins the B6attw£. 

2nd. B&me, a place inhabited conjointly by Fdtbe and 
Kandri, the former, however, predominating. The 
population of D^llemi, which is at some distance 
to the north, on a creek or inlet (ngdljam) of the 
river, also unites these two different elements. A 
short march, direction east. 

3rd. Ddga, on the west bank of thu B4ouw<;, which is 
crossed here ; the country flat. 

4th. Gdmsargd (identical,! think, with Giimfoigd, p. 604.), a 
place inhabited by Kandri and Fdlbe. Short march. 

6th. Ndkeri (see above). An expeditious traveller, starting 
from Bdme in the dry season, may reach Ndkcri 
early in the afternoon, crossing the Bdnuwd at a place 
called Ldgcri, and leaidug Doka to the south, then 
XMwsing Gdhtsatgd, »nd leaving Sdni ib the north. 

7th. Bdri hosdre, a larg^ place inhabited by Fdlbe, and the 
residence of the qjjtief Hdmed, who is dependent ou 
Bdgeri, the governor of Ribdgo. The place is skirted 
on the east side by the mdyo liille, being joined 
by another stream, called Mdyo D6ro (not the same 
as that mentioned above), and which is said to join 
the mdyo Kdbbi. 

8th. Bdre Gdrgabe, the place mentioned above, which may 
also be easily reached in one day from Ndkeri, 
leaving Bdri hosdre a little southward. This place 
is also skirted by a stream called mdyo Sdk. 

0th. Ldme, a large village inhabited by pagans of the tribe 
of the Mbdna and by a few Fdlbe, in a flat country 
with a river which is stated (although the fact seems 
improlmble), by all informants unanimously, to join 
the Bhdii, or rather Serbdwel (the river *‘Arre” 
or ** E'ld ” of the Mdsgu), and which seems to bo 
the same with the fedyo Sdk near Bdre Gdrgabe, 
Called so after a place named Sdk, which you pass' 
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early ia the momtDg. From Lame to L6re ia a 
very long day’s mareti of about thirty-five miles, 
direction N.N.W. 

viii. From Fay to Lame and L&ga. 

(«.) Northern Food. 

1st day. Liforo heferbe, the pagan village of that name 
lying about eight miles east from the Pfillo village 
of the same name (Liforo Fulfiilde) ; arrive at noon. 
North. 

2nd. B^ro, early In the forenoon. N.N.E. 

3rd. Ldme ; east. 


(6.) Southern Foad. 

1st day. Ddmtogo, a Pullo settlement; the country level, 
broken only by detached hills. 

2nd. Dali, a pagan village. 

3rd. Lame. ^ 

4th. Duw^, a pagan village; the country well cultivated. 
Short march, east. 

5th. Mdfald, a pagan village. None of these pagans are 
tattooed. About noon ; direction E.S.E. 

6th. L^ga, or Lilka, a large place inhabited exclusively by 
pagans (of the tribe of Mhdna) who tattoo the left 
check and cheekbone ; or rather, according to more 
accurate information, the men make a scar on the 
forehead and above the nose, while the women 
tattoo the right arm and shoulder. 

ix. From JDemmOt my furthest point in the Musyu country 
(see Vol. III.), to Ldguy at a most expeditious rate. 

Ist day. Ddwa, a district with two rocky mountains in- 
habited by the Tufuri or TAburi, a tribe of the Fali, 

a a 2 
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and with a loi^e shallow 8ti%ain« which forms the 
beginning of the m&fo K^bbi, and which, according 
to this informant (Mkllem J^mina, every intelligent 
Shdwa chief, of whom I shall speak in the follow- 
ing volume), receives the waters of the ngdljam of 
Diimmo. 

2n<l. Kcra, a village inhabited by pagans, who perforate 
their lips ,* a long day’s journey. 

3rd. L4ka, a laige pagan place, in some degree dependent 
on the lord of Bdbanjidda, who extends his ghaz- 
zias, on;, rather ** konno,” as fur as this place. The 
country is level, with the exception of a small rocky 
eminence. A rivulet which skirts Ltika has, accord- 
ing to Mhllem Jymma, its inclination towards the 
river Serb^uvrel, a statement which wants confir- 
mation. Tlie inhabitants,* according to this informant, 
tattoo the breast. • 

Having droced, along the thread of these itineraries, the 
conquests of the Ffilbe towards the cast and north-east over 
the regions inclosed between the Bcnuwe and the Sh^ri — a 
country which is sometimes pre-eminently called Jemm^ira, or 
rather Jemm^ih, because the revolutionary and reformatory 
principle of the Fdlbe has here developed itself with eminent 
success,*— I now return in the opposite direction, in ortlcr to 
follow the pre^essof these enterprising and restless j)eoplc in 
their advance towards the Bight of Benin. The first effect of 
their mlvancc is assuredly most calamitous, their road being 
marked by the ashes of burnt villages at»d the blood of thou- 
sands of unfortunate creatures j but, on the other hand, they 
have laid open these regions to inquiries which may be fol- 
lowed up by more efficacious proceedings; and it may be 
reasonably questioned whether these countries would ever 
have been opened to extensive commerce if they had re- 
mained in the hands of a motHey multitude of iietty pagan 
chiefs. 
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1. Routes to BAta. 

i. Route from Ray Ruha to RStyUf a little toegt from souths 

1st day. Ilos^re CI16II0 (the ** Bird Rock”), a village lying 
round an isolated rocky bill where many of the 
wealthy inhabitants of Ray have second establish- 
ments ; about noon. 

2nd. Buuigorgo (Mbdm Gdrgo), a village inhabited by the 
slaves of the conquerors, and named after an influen- 
tial overseer of that name, in a mountainous district ; 
arrive between four and five o'clock p. m. 

.Trd. Saldng, a village inhabited by pagans of dark black 
colour, in a inouytainous district. Cross, about 
noon, the Bdnuwe, which is here already a consider- 
able river, although 4 have bben unable to learn 
any thing*more accurate aJ)out its upper course, ex- 
cepting that it is supp9^ed to issue, at some day’s 
distance towr^rds the south or S.S.K., from a great 
mountain with a large volume of water. " Arrive 
between four and five o’clock p.m. 

4 th. Sleep in the wilderness. 

5th. Biiya, the principal place of the district or country of 
the same name. It lies in the mi<lst between a 
forest and the mountains, and is said to be of the 
same size ns Ngdundere (see further on). It is the 
residence a chief named Bdushi (a nickname?), 
who is under the supremacy of the governor of Buil- 
dang. The dwellings are all huts. The place has 
no market. The inhabitants go naked, with no 
covering but a leaf. They tattoo their bodies 
in undulating lines, and make a small hole in the 
left nostril ; they have asses, sheep, and poultry 
in abundance, but heithcr horses nor n^t-cattlo; 
they catclt elephants, which are very numerous^ 
K a 3 
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in pits, and feed en their flesh. Plenty of parrots. 
Much dttkhn or Penniaetum is cultivated, while the 
banana is the principal fruit* The sexes observe a 
distinction with regard to food, the women abstain- 
ing frona fowls — perhaps on the same principle ns 
the women, in some parts of India, are prohibited to 
eat things which arc regarded as delicacies. They 
have no cotton, but use shells as money. The only 
weapons of the people are wooden spears, which 
they do not poison. The Bdya arc evidently iden- 
tical with Koelle’s and Dr. Baikie’s Bayong. The 
former of these two gentlemen has placed these 
people at far too great a distance into the interior. 

ii. From Yola to Buyab^ way of Gurin. 

Ist day. Gdrin (soe above),, the fonner residence of the 
Pdllo ruler of A'damdwa. 

2nd. Lamordc, a considelablo place, inhabited by pagans* ; 
arrive between on^ and two o’clock P. m. The road 
lies along the east bank of the river Fdro, which is 
crossed, on first setting out Jrom Gdrin, by a ford 
in the dry season, but in a boat during the rains. 
The country plain ; mountains in the distance. You 
then turn a little west from south. On the west 
side of the river is Chdmba, a large place situated at 
the foot of Mount Alantika, and inhabited by Ftilbc, 
the residence of A'mba Sdmbo. 

3rd. A village of the pagan Bdte, between one and two o’clock 
p. M. The country is mountainous on both sides 
of the road, the Fdro being some distance off towards 
the west. As is the case throughout A^damdwa, there 
is here abundance of honey, 

• This is rather curious, as th^name is evidently a Pdllo name 

meaning ** the chiefs residence.” 
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4th. A P6Uo village situated on a river running N.W, into 
the F^iro, and called mdyo Kol4jo. Here resides a 
petty governor called Ardo Mohammed ; the whole 
country is mountainous. The inhabitants maintain 
that the soil contains gold^ but that they do not 
know how to collect it. Arrive between one and 
two o’clock P.M. 

6th. A pagan village, situated in the midst of separate groups 
of mountains, and governed by a chief called Nja- 
r6ndi. The whole country is under cultivation, 
the crops consisting in dukhn, durra, ground-nuts, 
and cotton. Arrive between four and five o’clock 
P.M. 

Gtb. A Pullo village, the residence (jdro) of the chief Kab- 
du, and tlierefore called “ Jdro Kabdu.” The coun- 
try through which 'the road lies is mountainous ; and 
its inhabitants are pagans, but of very handsome 
figure. 

7 th, Pass the night among the Jiagan slaves of the Fdlbo 

(Rdmdc Ngaundere) ; Arrive towards sunset. 

8 th. Ngaundere, a place of considerable size for this country, 

said to be about as large as Gummcl in Bdrnu, and 
surrounded with a low rampart; the dwellings are 
built entirely of reeds, with the exception of the 
house of the governor and the mosque, the former 
being built of clay, and the latter of clay and reetls. 
A daily market is held. Arrive a little before 
noon. 

9th. A slave village (rdmde) of the slaves of the Ardo, in 
a mountainous country, with watercourses in the 
valley. Arrive between one and two o’clock p.m. 
loth. Another pagan village ; many small hamlets scattered 
about. 

1 Ith. A village of the Mbtim, a large tribe of pagans, well- 
proportioned, who tattoo their bodies, make cuts in 
the chin, and file the teeth to a point. They live 

R a 4 
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fmitly m the valley and on the top of the 

mountains* 

IStth. Bdya. 


Ui. From Ch&mba to'Baya^ pr^^itdedb^ an itinerarjf from 
Yola and KSneka to Cldimba. 

* ' 

Isi daj* MliUmtf (M4jo B^ti), a PtiDo; village situated on a 
email rivulet called mdyo B4li, and joining the Fdrt>. 

2iid* liamtSrde» the place mentioned in the preceding 
. rmryt aiimited on the river Fdro. 

K*B. It seems almost as if Qdrin had l>een accidentally 
omitted in this itinerary; at least, the place where the river 
Is crossed cannot be far distant fn.>m that town. Tho rtjud 
keeps awhile along Uic bank of the river; fine country; 
mountains only at sogie distance from tho roa£ 

3rd. Chamba, a considerable *p^ace, in a fine position, bor- 
dered by tlie riviJr Fdro towards the cast, and by tho 
offshoots of MountaAlantika fbwanls the wesst, from 
which however it seems to be separated by a smaller 
stream. Mount Alanttka, which forms a gigantic 
moiattitin moss, is densely inhabited by pagans of the 
tribe of the Butta, who are go\erned by sewn 
ditferent chiefs, and supply themselves with iron 
from Mount Kdrin, lying on the east side of tlic 
river, half a day’s journey from Lamdrde; mountains 
are seen all around. Chdinba is almost exclusively 
inhabited by Fdlbe, and is dm residence of the 
powerful governor A^inba Sdmbo, a very warlike 
man, but now rather old. Chdmba is three days’ 
journey from Kdncha, in starting from which place 
you pass the first night in Lfiro, the second in tho 
town of Ytiji (the mighty anceetor of A'mba Sdmbo), 
and on the third reacji Cbdmba. This road keeps 
along a. river, winch you have to cross twice, but 
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with regard to the identity of which with the D4vc 
1 am not quite certain. 

iv. From Chtimba to Baya hy a western road, 

lat day. Lamorde, the place mentioned above, having 
crossed the river Fdro immediately on setting out. 

2nd. Gnbdomana, a pagan village, with a rdmde \ the name 
probably has some connection with that of the chief 
K&bdo or Gabdo. 

3rd. Kneamp in the wilderness. 

4th. B6re, a pagan village on the top of a hill, and at a 
short distance northward a village inhabited by 
Kdnembti and Kandri. The country is intersected 
by small rivulets. 

5th. Kdmde Ngaundene, a small slave- village. 

6th. Ngttundere, the principal plaqe in the country of the 
Mbdtn, surrounded by a low wall, and containing 
a few houses of clay, ■ Und the residence or joro of 
Xltimcd, who govcr>l8 the country as far as Bun- 
dang, and is said to be able to bring 500 horse 
into the field. It is situated at the western foot of a 
hill, while towards the west thei'e rises another hill. 
The people unanimously sfeite that the place is 
situated exactly south from Chamba. The country 
produces Sorghum vutgare,ix peculiar sort of sorghum 
called mathd, rice, and cotton. 

7th. Katil, in a mountainous district. During the first part 
of this day’s march, the direction being S.E., the 
river, which runs here from cast to west, is close on 
the right of the traveller; it is called Mayo N(51bi, 
and joined by another smaller one, called Njarang. 
During the latter part of the rainy season even here 
it can be crossed only in boats. However, this is 
not the direct r^d, but a great circuit j a traveller 
who follows the direct road from B<*re arrives in one 
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day «t Kati}» after a march of about. nine hours, 
direotion south. 

8th. YAngariS, a pagan village in a mountainous country, 
near a rivulet which joins the F6ro; a very long 
day *8 journey. 

9th. Y&re, a pagan village of jmother tribe, in a wide plain 
destitute of trees and interaeeted with rivulets; 
arrive about noon. 

10th. Principal place of B4ya, which the informant of this 
route, Mklleui Katdri, represents as a country moun* 
tainous toyrards the ^st, but entirely level towards 
the west. This last day’s march from Y<ire is a 
very long one ; and people generally pass the night 
on the road, and enter B&ya the following morning. 


V. From Koncka to Joro F&ngel^ and from thence to Bay a. 

• a 

(a.) Af^dle road. 

Ist day. A *‘rumde” of the slaves of Mohammed' dan 
Jdbdi the governor of K6ncha, cti the banks of the 
mayo Bell, along the eastern bank of which the 
traveller continues his march, in a wide valley in- 
closed on both sides by mountain-chains. 

2nd. Rumde E^lngel ; that is to say, the rdmde or slave- 
village of Joro Fdngel, on a hill of considerable 
elevation. The slaves are of the tribe of the TekU. 

3rd. Joro Fdngel, the ** lord’s sent ” of Fdngel, the chief 
who has established in these quarters the dominion 
of the Fdlbe ; a place of middling size, iq a valley 
inclosed by mountains. 

(d.) PFestemmost road. {N.B. Rate rather s&no.] 

1st day. Kdn^e Kaighdmman, acsIave-viUage belonging to 
Kdncha, in a level country ; arrive a little after 
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noon. The name Katgh&mman originally belonged 
to the Elandri. 

2nd. Encamp on the bank of the mdyo Tafdri, which, 
running from west to east, but further on turning 
northward, receives the mdyo L6ggel, which is 
crossed in the morniip soon after leaving the rfimde, 
and the m&yo B4nglari, which is crossed further 
on; both these watercourses are dry 114 summer. 
Arrive about four o’clock p.m. 

3rd. U'ro Bdkari Yeniyem, the residence of the P 6 II 0 chief 
of the B^kari, ovcrtowcrcd towEjrds the west by a 
large mountain ; arrive early in the forenoon. 

4th. Rtimde Bdkari Yf'myem, with a mountain>chain rising 
to a considerable elevation towards the south ; arrive 
early iu the forenoon. 

5th. Joro Fangel; the* east side of the place is skirted, ac- 
cording to the l*uUo A'damc, an intelligent native of 
A'damdwa, by the md^o Bdnaor Mbana, which, at 
a short distance from Tingeren, joins the Faro. 
Arrive before noon.‘* This well-known place, Joro 
Filngel, is not to be confounded with a smaller place 
of tlie same name. 

An expeditious traveller, keeping along the most direct 
eastern road, and sleeping in lidmtam, is able to reach Joro 
Fangel on the second day. 

vi. From Joro F&ngel to Btiga. 

Ist day, T5nger, a Pdllo settlement, the residence of A'da- 
ina JikcVa, a powerful Pdllo chief, who commands 
the tribe of the Bakari, or Bdkari Yemyem, who 
are said to be cannibals. A’dama Jikern, who is the 
brother of Sdrabo Jikcra, has about one hundred 
. horse under his command. This place is not to be 
confounded with a place of a similar name, Tdn- 
geren, the residence of another chief of the name of 
A’dama Jikcra, which I shall mention further on. 
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2ad. A village inhabited by pagans of the tribe of the 
J4tens» as they are called by the F61he> who moat 
probably have been transplanted hither : the village 
is ajurted by the river Fdro^ which is herp emalh 
allhoti^h daring part of the year it becomes navi- 
gable for boats j towa^|| the east rises a considerable 
bill. . Arrive between two and three o’clock p.m. 

3rd. Riimde Ng^iiindere, the slave-village mentioned above, 
with a large mountain towards the east $ arrive be- 
tween t>vo and three o’clock p.v. 

4 th. Ngduudere, , 

The following is a more direct road from Kdnclm to 
Ngdundere : — 

. 1st day. Encamp on the mayo Bdli, in a very level 
country with several small slave>hamlets lying 
round about; arrive at* noon; direction S.S E. 

2nd. Pdllo settlement of A^mba Sdmbo Jikpra, or 
Zikera (Jfker^ being the name of his grand- 
father), w’ith a large mountain on the north 
side ; arrive about noon ; S.S.E. 

3rd. Filla-Ngdwu, a village of the l^lbtim, in a moun- 
tainous district, with very eraall watercourses, 
licnee half a day’s march N.E., and a day and 
a half from A^mba Sdmbo Jikera, is the T6n- 
geren which I mentioned above, consisting of 
two separate villages — a P6Uo settlement to- 
wards the west, and, about six miles cast, a 
])agan village of the Mbdm, in a mountainous 
district. T^ngercn is also a tlay and a halt’s 
march from Edmde Ngtiuudere, the traveller 
who comes from the former place passing the 
night in a rdmde of A'inba Sdmbo, on the north 
hank of the Fdro. 

4th. Ngdundere, between three and four o’clock P.M. 

6th. A village of the Mbdm, sifuated on the bank of tho 
mdyo Ndlbi, which joins the mdyo Gelangdro. This 
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stream is perenaial, and during part of the year even 
navigable $ on the south side of the village is a 
mountain. Arrive in the forenoon. 

6th. Mambdm (properly Ma-Mbdm), a considerable place, 
and residence of Am&do, a chief of the tribe of the 
Mbtim, skirted on its east side by the mdyo Nelbi, 
in a level country ; arrive about noon. Mambtlm is 
distant from Katit one day’s march, S.Wj>' 

7th. Rfskobdya, a village of the pagan Mbdm, thus deno- 
minated from a man named Risko, a slave of 
Mohammed Jobdi. The southern side of the village 
is bordered by a watercourse, dry in summer, called 
by the Fdlbe ** mdyo ballcwo on the east side there 
is a mountain, and the whole road is mountainous. 
Arrive between four and five o’clock p.m. 

8th. Encamp in the wilderness about two o’clock p.m. 
fith. Ddka, or rather the* residence of D6ka, the principal 
chief of the Bdya country. I cannot say with cer- 
tainty whether this place be the same as that where 
the other^ itinerary terminates. The country level, 
and covered with dense forest. 


vii. From Chamha to TibutL 
(a.) Eastern road, 

1st day. Bubaddddi, the village mentioned above, situated 
in the southern angle formeil by the junction of the 
river of Kdncha (called by some Mdyo I'bbi, by 
others M. Ddve) with the Fdro ; abt^ut noon. 

2nd. Rumde Dirrim, a hamlet of the slaves of A'mba 
Sdmbo, who originally belong to the tribe of the 
Mbiim. The country level ; much forest. Arrive 
about noon. 

3rd. Rdmdc Fdro, another slave-village of A'mba Sdmbo 
(which, however, has a name in the native language 
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«itiiAt«id on the north side of the F4ro» 
whidh here niAkesAsweep from west to eesh Arrive 
between two and three o*clock having crossed 
in the morning several smali streams^ and further 
on a monntain-chain, which seems to . border the 
valiej of the river on the north side* 

4th. Bdmde Ddbbeb another slave-village ; arrive about 
ifOon> having crossed the river Fdro in the morning, 
and then traversed a dense forest, full of elephants, 
in a lev^ country. 

5th. Tibdti, a lange walled town, being the only town of 
this description in A^domdwa besides Bay Bdba — 
Ngdundere being merely fortified with a low ram- 
part, — but inhabited for the ro<»t part by slaves, 
and not by Fulbe. It is the residence of a 
governor. The town is situated on a small river 
skirting its north-eastern side, and then gunning 
N.W. towards the^^dro, which it is said to join one 
daj^’s journey west from Rdl^e Fdro. It is gene- 
rally called Kogi-n-TTbdti. On^tho north side of 
the town there seems to be a large swamp, perhaps 
an inlet of the river. Tibdti boasts, according to 
nil my informants, of tbe richest vegetation in all 
A'damdwa. About ten miles west from the town 
is a more conriderable river, not fordable during 
some months, which, according to my best in- 
formants, is the mdyo Bdli, coming from a consi- 
derable distance S.W. 

(5.) Western road, according to Mohammed, 

Ist day. Bdmbakd, a Pdllo vill^^; before noon. 

2nd. Encamp on the bank of a rivulet (the mdyo Kotdgo?) 
running westward, between two and three o’clock p.m. 

3rd. Gdbdi Mbdna, a village of the pagan Mbfim (filbdna ?), 
in a level country ; about noon. 
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4 th. K6ro-Mb&n a, another pagan village ; before noon. 

5th. The residence of A'dama Jikera (see above); at the 
same time. 

6th. Yarv&adu, a plaee situated on the south side of a river 
which informant calls the F4ro, and which is crossed 
on branches of trees. Towards S.E. a mountain is 
seen. 

7th. Another place of AMama Jikera, in a level country; 

about noon. 

8 th. Tib&ti. 


(c.) According to Mallem Katuri. 

let day. Gungdti, a considerable Pdllo place in a level 
country, the southern horizon alone being bordered 
by mountains. Early in _the morning the broad 
river Faro is crossed, during the latter part of the 
rainy season «ind shortl^ afterwards, in boats, at other 
times of the year l>/ fording. Arrive bptween two 
and thrc&^ o’clock P.M. 

2nd. Ptiss the night out in a hilly country full of elephants 
and buffaloes, while the deltib-palm or gigiha, and 
the gonda or Papaya predominate in the forest* ; 
arrive at two or three o’clock p.m. 

3rd. A village of the pagan Mbdna, in a woody country, 
with mountains towards west and south. Hoad 
mostly keeps along the bank of a rivulet, which is 
said to join the Fdro. Arrive between two and three 
o’clock P.M. 

4th. Hamlets of the pagan Mdmbere (?), who live on the 
summits of the mountains, the whole country being 
mountainous, and the road leading over the heights. 


* The prevalence of the^'Carica Papaya in tins district, in the 
midst of the forest, is of very great interest. 
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5th. Encamp. nea|; a Lti^e lake or awatnp* ^hich informant 
calls bj the Hdusa appellataon ** niwa^nnl^rina ” 
(*' Hippopotamus water**), *** ^ hollow between the 
mountains; arrive between four, apd five o'clock p.u. 

6th. The large .settlement of A'mba S^mbo Jikera, sur> 
rounded by hills. . 

7th. The Pdllo settlement of A^dama Jikera, in a valley- 
pktin surrounded by ifiountains on all aides, and 
intersected by a small rivulet. ,, 

8th. A ]^gan village, Yarvfinda, in a plain, through which 
the Fdro suns from south to north. ^ 

9th, Encamp in an uninhabited woody country pwfectly 
level. 

10th. Tibdti, about noon. 

I shall here add two short itineraries from Tibdti to 
Ngaundere, Direct jpn, E.N.E. 

let day. A slave-vilhtj^o called llCimde Tibati, about 
noon. ? . 

2nd. Village of the Mbdm, in a mountainous district. 

3rd. Rdmde Ddbi, before noon. 

4tli. Ngaundere, between two and*three o’clock p.m. 

Or a nearer road in three days, passing the first 
night in Hdmde Mbdm, and the second in a slave- 
village of ' Abd- Alldhi, and travelling each day from 
early m the morning till about noon. 


viii. From Tih&ti to the Tbo or I'ghd Country. 

1st day. A village of the Bdte, called, by ray Hdusa in- 
formant the mallcm ICatdri, ** gari-n-EaehdIla 
Bdte arrive between two and three o’clock i»,M. 

2tul. A village of the Tikdr (TikU), called by him “ gari- 
n-Kachdlla Tikdr,’* situated iu a dense forest ; about 
noon. 
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3r<l. Another pagan village," called by him ** gari-n-Ka- 
ch^Slla-n-Y^myem;"” about noon. 

4th. A village inhabited by the Monch^ran, a tribe of the 
Bdte. Country level and woody. • 

5 th. A pagan village or ** dogwa,” consisting of two hamlets, 
one of which lies at the foot and the other on the 
summit of a hill; between two and three o’clock 
P.M. • 

6th. Another pagan village, the residence of a powerful 
native chief, and therefore called by the Hausa 
people “ gari-n-8crki-n-Y<?myem.” • 

7tli. A village of the great chief of the Fdndu, in a level 
country. All these pagan tribes, w'hose principal 
weapon is the bow and arrow, are in the imdna of 
A'mba Sambo. 

8tb. Kcsidcnce of the principal chief of the Tikdr, or rather 
Tika, a tribe marked hy four scars or cuts under the 
eyes. Each of these pagapt tribes has its peculiar 
language or dialect. J' 

9tb. Another pagan^- village, called gari-n-Kachclla-n- 
I3uin,” in a plain woody country, with a considerable 
river passable only in boats, and called by the 
Ildusa people rtiwa-n-kado ” (the crocodile river). 

lOtli. Encamp on the northern bank of the same river, called 
here bdki-n-kogl J^tem,” after the J6tem, the pagan 
' inhabitants of the country. It winds along through 

a mountainous district. 

1 Uh. A village of tho M6, a largo tribe of pagans, who live 
on the summits of the mountains situatetl on the 
same river. This whole tribe is armed with muskets. 
A Idng day’s journey, till about four or five o’clock 
r.M. 

I2th. Village of the Abd, in a mountainous district watered 
by a river. Towards the south a town called U inl>o 
is situated, being conspicuous by a large mountain. 

' 13th. Ding<Ung, another pagan tribe, who feed chiefly 
VOL. ir. S S 
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on a fiartioolar kind of olay, which they prepare 
with huttcr. , The people of the alave-expeditlou 
themselves lived upon it while in this district, and 
iref|illlent it as hot unpleasant. The Dingdhig arc 
hlsb armed with' guna The haihe Dingding, how- 
ever, most probably is not the indigenous name of 
this tribe. 

14th. •Vdruwa, another pagan tribe, armed with guns, and 
living in a mountainous district. 

tSth. P6, another tribe, living chiefly on sugar-cane (not, 
as it •seems, the Molten taecharatm), which they 
boil, and eat like honey. Country mountainous. 

16tb. I'bo, dwelling in nine villages on the ** black water” 
(b4ki-n-rflwa), as many of the Hdusa people call 
tho Kwdra, although the I'gbo and other tribes in 
that district give tho name “ black water” in geuerj\l 
to the B^fiuwd,,.,, while they distinguish, the Kwara 
as the ** white ^djatcr.” 

The I^bo, whom, ai well as the Dingding, tho Fulbe 
believe to be Christians, havp neither cattle, horses, 
nor nsscs, but plenty of large sheep, goats, swine, and 
poultry. The expedition which my informant accom- 
panied in 1848-9 spent two months in this country, 
plundering: it and carrying away a great many slaves. 
Since that time the Fdlhe can in some respects truly 
say that their empire extends as for as the sea; for 
now every year the I'bo, at least part of them, and 
their neighbours are said to bring slaves, salt, and 
cowries as a kind of tribute to the governor of 
Ch&mba. The same expedition after having re- 
traced its steps as far as the gari-n-Knchella Ilum, 
again returned towards the Great llivcV, and fell 
upon and plundered Mbdfn, said t<;i be three days’ 
journey north from the I'bo country.* 

• This last statement is perplexing, ns there can be but little, 
doubt about tbe situation of Mbdfu a few days' journey N.E. from 
Kalabd, and its identity with Mr. Koelic's Mfdt and with Ndd ; 
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ix. From Joro F&ngel to the Country of the Jitem. 

Ist day. Lrdmta, a PiUJo settlement in a levekcountry, the 
K. side of which is skirted by the m&yo N<;lbi; 
arrive about .noon. Koad crosses several small 
wateroCourses ; direction a little west from south. 
2nd. Mdyo Bi^i« a place chiefly inhabited by pagans, with 
the addition of but a few Pulbe, skirted by a river 
of the same name, turning from west, to north. The 
country mountainous, but the mountains not rising 
to a great elevation. Arrive between two and three 
o’clock P.M. 

3rd. Ilosere JLdbul, a large mountain, inhabited by Tika, 
and extending a considerable distance west. This 
mountain is generjflly regarded in A'damdwa as the 
feeder of the sources of the rivcnFfiro ; but according 
to this informant (the, ^'dama, an intelligent 
nian who speaks as au eye-witness), only a small 
rivulet, the mayo Toldfe, skirts its east foot, and 
joins the msiyo Beli. Arrive about noon. lIos6rc 
Ldbul is one tlay’s journey S. W. from Tibuti. 

4th. Ydwa, a village of the pagan Tikdr (Tika), in a plain 
wotnly country with a small river, which skirts the 
east side of the village (perhaps the upper course of 
indyo Beli). Arrive between two and three o’clock 
r. M. From lloserc Ldbul you lake a more westerly 
direction. 

5th, Bomfdnga, a fillnge of another division of the Tikdr 
(Tika), in a plain with email rivulets. Farfar, the 
great capital of the Tikdr, is distant from this a long 

V 

for if the direction were correctly given, we ought to look for 
tlicfte I'bo rather about Duke’s Town. Nevertheless I have no 
doubt that the I'gbo are meant, fltbough no account of an expedi- 
tion being nwdc by the Fulbeinto that country has become known 
on the const. 
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day W.N. W. The “country of the Tikttr (Tika) in 
' j^eral $8 treH inhibiteid, the ^ItivAted j^ound alter- 
nating with dense forest, whetoin the ^bnda and the 
lionltna prevail ; in the inoi^‘ south-westerly districts 
the g6to-tree {Sterculed dcnmituifd) nnd the hono- 
m wft, or ihdji-n-gdro ( St* inaetocarpos). That species 
of grain called ninsr (^ea mnls)^. and ddga or yams, 
• constitute the principal produce,-^ very little millet, 
no cotton j the tsountry alnsost all level, with plenty 
of sfnall rivulets. The inhabitants have, besides huts 
of clay built overground, also caves nndergrouncl. 

6th. Encamp in the wilderness, the country inhabited by 
the D€ri. A long day. 

7tl>. Encamp in the wilderness at a spot where natron is 
found. The country inhabited by the Bore, another 
division of the Tikfir (Tfiki). 

8th. Lengwiyi, a ^reat mountain inhabited by .Tikar, who 
are in the inia 4 ^ of A'mba S^inbo, the governor of 
Ch&niba ; before n<x>n. 

9th. Bdmboni, one of the chief places of the Tifc^r; about 
noon. 

10th. Eilndu, another division of the Tikdr; before noon. 
Direction a little south from west. 

11th. Mbdnga, a large place of the Tikdr in a level country, 
with but a few mountains } before noon. 

12th. Joloojdn^, a straggling hamlet in a level country; 
with a rivulet running north; between two and 
three o’clock p. 

13th. Mdyo Kim, a considerable river running from east to 
west (S. E. to N. W. ?), to join the Njdreng, and 
forming the boundary l>ctween the territory of the 
Jdtera and that of the Tikdr ; about noon.* 

14tb. Laradrde — that is to say, the residence of a chief of 
the Jdtem, — in a level country; between four and 
five o’clock V. M. • 

15tli. The rocky mountiiin (hosdre) Gelangdro (not the 
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original, but a Fulftilde name), in an uncultivated 
country intersected only by small watercourses; be- 
tween two and three o’clock P. M. 

16th. Kosel Pan41, a small hill belonging to the territory 
of the J6tem, west of which live the Dingding,. The 
J4stem, as well as the Tikdr, have no guns (but 
according to some the Jdtem have). The Md dwell 
to the north of the Jdtem. • 

17th. Ileach a river called by the Fdlbe "mayo balldwo” 
(the black river), which, like the Kim, is said to 
join the Njdreng, a considerable riyec, navigable for 
boats at all seasons of the year, and running south- 
ward. Mbdfu is said to be three days west, and 
Tdto five days N.W. from this place. 

« 

X. From Ray-Bttba to Mbafu. 

1st day. Ilosere chdlle- See above, p. 013. 

2nd. Dtinfa, a village inhabited by pagans, who do not 
tattoo, and whose weapons arc spears and arrows. 

4 th. Jdfa, a pagan village inhabited by a division of the 
Ddru, who make long gashes on the left side of the 
body. Tins. place lies round a rocky hill, the south 
side of whieh is free from huts, while the dwelling 
of the chief is on the north side. You cross the 
r,. river Bdnuwe in the morning of the first day after 

leaving Dtinfa, and, having passed the night in the 
wilderness, arrive early the next morning. 

6th. Bero, a village (see p. 617.) inhabited by pagans who 
make incisions in the under lip ; the country 
is mountainous, but the mountains are detached. 
Direction S.'W. Another longer road leads from 
Jfifa, a little east from south, to Sagje, a large 
Pdllo place situated a day’s journey S.W. from the 
above-mentioned jdaefe, Salang, and from thence west 
to B^re. 


S 8 3 
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7tb. A village of the Mbum. 

8th. Qankami (see p. 626.)4 a Tlllagfi of the Mbutn ; the 
country level, covered with the large 

spreading "lainde” imd the “Idwaba” being the 
prevailing trees. , 

9t}i» Jerang, in the forenoon. 

10th. A village of the Mbum, in the forenoon. 

11th. A rivulet, called by the il&usa people “ kogi-n-gora,” 
in the wilderness. 

12th. Sold, a village of the Bdna, who make Uircc small cuts 
over the (^eekbone^and possess neither horned cattle 
nor sheep, but only goats and poultry ; the country- 
level, and covered with a dense forest. 

13th. Bdngore, a village of the Bdtc, who live in light Imts 
constructed of branches. The Bute, upon whom 
the Kdtofd, driven from their ancient seats about 
Chtimba, hjjvo thrown themselves, wear no clothing 
except a narrow rope, made of bark,* round the 
loins ; they ha^ long arrows and 8[)ears, and largo 
shields of a very peculiar shape. They arc said to 
have red copper in their coifntry, and to work it 
themselves. ^ 

14th. Y6nda, a place of the Kdtofd. The whole country is 
dat, with much sandy soil, masr, and sorghum being 
cultivated, besides a great deal of vegetables ; the 
country abounds in water, but has no running 
streams, all the watercourses being of a slmllow, 
vvidcHspreadingcliaractcr, such as are called ngdljam" 
iaKandri,and “ fdddama” in Hdusa. The rainy season 
is said to have here only three months’ duration, 
the heat, even in the dry season, not being immo- 
derate. The predominant trees are the gdro, himbji, 
mosdro, jittagtillo, and the {>a88akdre. fcJ.E., half a 
day’s march from Ydnda, is another large place of the 
ICdtofd, called ICordn^. 

15th. Bdnohobd, W.S.W. 
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16th. Berber^. 

24th. Bambdtn. Having passed during eight days, first 
through the country of the Btite, then through that 
of the Tikdr, or rather TikU, you reach this place, 
belonging to another tribe. 

27th. Mbdfu. Mohdmtuedu my intelligent informant, says 
that there are large and wealthy towns in this country, 
with well-frequented market-plac^ and that tho 
people have a great deal of prepay, and mostly 
Huropean furniture; all the houses are made of clay. 
He represents the inhabitants of Mbdfu, as well as 
the Tikdr and Dingding, as being of a copper colour. 
They wear their hair dressed to a great height like 
all the pagans hereabouts, let the beard grow, and 
f»ractise circumcision. The tree “ tarmo,” with a 
fine fruit, is predominant. Of tl)e identity of 
Mbafu with Mr. Koqlle’s Mfiit,* and of its situation, 
a few days’ journey N.E. from Ivalabd, I have 
already spoken. 


xi. From Njafinderc to the Bati. 

« 

let day. Mambdtn. 

2nd. Sold. 

3rd. Bdngord. 

«>«4th. Bdbndaddi Kachclldl (the name not original, but in- 
troduced altogether by tho conquerors), a village of 
the Kdtofd ; tho whole country, as all the country 
south of thkt of the Mbum in general, is said to be 
perfectly level. 

5th. Bfttik, another village of the Kdtofo; arrive about 
noon. Tlio direction, which, as far as Bubaddddi, 
has been almost south, now turns south by west. 
A day and a half S.>V. from Bubaddddi lies Geniyon, 
and further on in tli» same direction Bubabdntong. 

6th. Bdrmond, a place of the Bdte ; a long day’s march. 

8 s 4 
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7th. MiiagchinOf a woody district, goirernsd by a woman, 
with a great mountain towards the west. 

10th. Btibe, hpa^n viHage oounslang of huts built of clay. 
11th. M^re, another pagan village; country woody. 

14th. Ball, a tribe of pagans «^peouliMiy light colour*, well 
fnade* and uot marked by any incisions ; they wear 
an apron round the loins made of cotton, and dwell 
•in hut|gj^ttilt of day; they have only sheep, no 
horned kittle; they have shells for currency, and 
live at no great distance from the sea, in the direc- 
tion of yrhich is seen a very large mountain. Tliey 
have no firearms, but only spears, and their country 
abounds in elephants and wild pigs. 

I am happy to add that Thomas J. Hutchison, Esq., 
II. M.*8 consul at Fernando Po, with whom 1 am engaged in 
active correspondence, is making diligent inquiries with re- 
gard to the tribes ofi whom I, obtained information in the 
interior, through the m^ionary Mr. Anderson. These 
inquiries tend always more and more to corroborate my 
information. • 

• Dr, Batkfe (Appendix, p. 425.) eays.that the man from this 
tribe whom he met had a very black skin ; but novertlielcs# tbe 
greater part of the tribe may have a far lighter colour, although 
it is most probable that Dr. Baikie’s informant would not acknow- 
ledge that. Tlie specimens of the Bati language, which Dr. B. 
gives, seem to eliaracterijse a tribe entirely distinct from the 
or Bayong ; but nevertheless it is likely that there exists on original 
bond of atTioity between these two people and that they belong to 
one and the same stock, which we may cajl the Ba stock. It is 
very characteristic, that all the numerals given by Baikie com- 
mence with a 1)^” 
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A LIST 01' THE SE'PUWA, Oft KINGS OF BO'RNU 

DESCENDED FIIOM SE'F. * ^ 

WITH THE PEW HISTOniCAE FACTS AND EVENTS UNDER TDEIU 
RESPECTIVE REIGNS, THAT HAVE COM& TO OUR 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Name of the King. 

t 

^ PHnclpal Eventi during th« Reign of each'^KIng. 

Place where he 
[ died. 

Length of 
the Reign 
in Lunar 
Years. 

Skf. 

(Said to be) Son of 
])hu Yaxan and of 
a Vk Oman of Mek*- 
ka. 

• 

- - 

Is said to have corae to Kanem,^ where he 
founded a new dynasty, ^nd reigned over 
several tribes; viz. the Berbers (Begha- 
ina ?), Tebu, or TedS., K&nembu, and others. 
Im^in A'lung^l states expressly that he 
came to Njmiiye. 

Sftmina, 

A phice in the 
territory of the 

20. 

IimAiuM, or 
Biuam. 

S(ui of Sef and 

“ Father of Uio Sultan.” — Imdm A'hmed. 

? 

16. 

‘ 

l)rKU,orDiTUU, 

Son of I'brahfin and 
(thafaliiwii, of the , 
tribe of the Kaye 

Seems to be generally recognized as the first 
king of this dynasty; and for this reason, 
his father I'brahfm is called “ father of the 
Sultan,” There is still in B<5imu a nume- 
rous family called Duguwa, who refer their | 
origin to Dugu ; and it would seem that 
Duguwa is the name which really belongs 
to the <lvnasty, as is intimated by the chro- 
nicle itself further on. 

Y^ri A'rfosA. 

A place said by 
the Bdrnu peo- 
p)c (I h»ve no 
dwnbt errone- 
ously) to lie S, 
from Tiiburl, 
in the Mdsgu 

country. \Vc 

«bHll And H 
plAce Yira iu 
KAnem. ' 

P50]? 

Proliably 
; gecolul biilf 1 
f of the 9th ' 
century, 

1 A.D. 

1 

Funk. 

Son of Ditgu. 

A powerful and successful prince. 

Moliina. 

A place in K6- 
ncin. 

60. 


• So« \fAm\, trmi^litca bv vol. L i»p. 25. UO. 

oct'ii I retire on llie Uorilcr of Nogrolaud, 


Jaubert read* Scmnali \ lul tU« name Semina ii of frequent 
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Name of the King* 

Principal. Emit dnrlof the Beige of each King. 

' PUw irhurt he 
dtgd. 

l.cnBlh of 
the Koign 
in Lunar 
Year*. 

Aiim4* 

• sJ» ■ ,l“< ' 

? 

50. 

Son of Vunl tud 
Fukktubl. 

'> 1 

' 

• 

Kkxiax, 


Kaluw&na. 

[250](V). 

Son of Artiad bfO 
Fund. 

' -{-i' ’ 



ADrOVA,ATOMA, 
or Watama. 

< Son of KaCdri am! 
Tumnyu* of the 
trUie uf (he Bout 
Ghalgha^ 

UU re^ wndsnCr Alb in iim laM i/t 

(he 4(h and (ho fintof the 9|b '«nitiiry ;nr 
the U«^; most preboblj ia SStM^lOy hr 
Aj>. iooo-ioie. • ' 

■A , . ■ 

Tatniiri. 
With Ml uiiCDr- 

liklti fiuriinmo, 
BcrcrtyA. ( 
berfyi^) 

20. 

ButiS. 

Son of Ad>dma and 
Ghnnjkyrt, of the 
ttibo of the Kayo. 

. 

* . . * * • * 

Dlieglijabad- 
mi, or Me^h- 
jihadmi. 

10. 

A'bki. 

Son of Bnin and 
AzWenna, of the 
tr»b«* of the IV- 
magherU 

Had plenty of of whoin !>e wttled 

300 in Dirka (probaWy Dirki), 300 in 
Siirgcdim, IkkIi in KawBr ; and 300 in 
limna. or Zitana, the place where he died. 
From this it ii eviuent that he ww 'iua«ter . 
of the Teba country, ^ 

KHnnA, or 
Zflantt. 

• 

• 

41. 

Srii'jOr lIuwA* 

Son of A'rkt and 
Tefni, of tha tribe 
of the Teoadf heri. 

Distinguished hit fine figure. If «l knew 
that he ** reigned by a viceroy or kbalhh," 
we should conclude that be was ah efiemi' 
Mate man^ but is only M. Blau's mis- 

apprehemaon,f v . ^ 

Ghanta 

Kamna. 

A 

4. 

SRUi&,tr'A8D 
EI. Jslil. 

Son of ShA and of a 
nomail of the tribe 
of the Ohemamna. 
(MaghAtma?) 

Was the last kink of tiie dyh^ty of the ' 
Ddgnws, or Bern Ddgu, ifiSe understand 
this name as C^oincideut with idolatry. For 
although the chronicle distinguishes plainly 
between the Ben! Bdgu and the Ben( 
Ham9, nevertheless it is evident that Hum6, 
the ittecesMr of 'Abd e! Jein, and Uw first 
Mohammedan king of Kknem, was bis sbn. 
It is thcrelbre dear that Benf IIum4 mdkhi 
notiiinf dee than the Mohammedan kings, 
as contradistingnhiied firhdt the Diigawa, 
the pagans.} ' , 

Ghumzus 

Wl(b tiic HJrtiamf 
KUiha. (?) 

t' 

a 

4. 


Tb« aama of «• th« n«m«of i mait| AppitM ■Ito lo tmliiii A^funod'i 
^ j noiiM ott)| he Eicetidpd the throne, tih Bfh’nu |K|) 0 f» 1 e ruferding dignity of the 

Kdnem i« e khelifiite. * 

** *^eTWWe,«f^ eendrme the dxlet of the «hvoi>ic)ojxoiryetiouid)r^ that Bj Bekri, who o'! 

gM of the dyi^yof the £MI|u«r«, to tho reigh of A'rKi^ A,n, loOT* im* exprceely (p* 44i(i.), tiwl tUo luhaWunt* 
Kknott wereotthAttiMieklolaieri. ^ 
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Name of the King. 

Principal Events during tho Reign of each King. 

Place where be 
died. 

Length t>l 
the Kelgs 
.In Lufhtr 
Yeari. 

IIuMK, or Umk. 

Son of *Al)d el Jelfl 
and Tikramroa, of 
the tribe of the 
Kaye, 

Founded a new dynasty by the ptofegsion of 
IsMm. Makrfzrs (liamakery p. 206.) state- 
ment, that the first Mohammedan king of 
Kaiiem was Mohammed Ben Jebel (or 
rather Jfl) refers most probably to the 
later dynasty of Kfitiem, namely, the Bu- 
Idla, while he counted all the members of 
this and the older Bdrnu dynasty together, 
and made up the number of forty kings 
who had preceded him. (See what I have 
said above on thU point, p. 263.) The mis- 
sionary who introduced Islim into Kfiiiem, 
accoriiing to the same Makrizi, was Uadi 
el 'Othmaid. From the place where IluimS 
died, it may be inferred that he- intended, 
or even accomplished, a pilgrimage. 

Masr (Egypt). 

12. 

A.B. 

470...-4S0. 

A. 1>. 

1086-1097. 

Dunama. 

S)n of )lum6 and 
K IntA, uf ihc tribe 
(>f the Tobii, or 
TnlA (not Tlh). 

i 

f 

A very powerful kii^, according to the chro- 
nicle the most powerful of the Beiu lliime, 
who had a strong an<l,very numemus army, 
horse and fool, and made thrice the pil- 
grimage to Mekka with a nmAcrous retinue, 
llaving excited the suspicions of the inha- 
bitants of Egypt, he is«aid to have been 
drowned by them when embarking at Suez 
for Mekka, and in the very tiu'buTent state 
in which Egypt was at that time, under the 
reign ofc’Dhdfer be amr-lllah, this is by 
no means so improbable as it might other- 
wise apjipar to be. The capital Njimiye, 
notwithstanding the strength of the empire, 
seems to have been at that time still a very 
small place.*^ 

Egypt, 
or rather the 
Gulf of Suez. 

55. 

A. H. 

491—54.5. 

A.D. 

1098—1150. 

Biri. 

Son of pdiiAiua and 
FasAine. of the 
tribe of the Kaye. 

« 

Seems to have been at fimt entirely under 
the influence of his mother, who even im- 
prisoned him. If he had not much energy, 
he must have been at least a very learned 
man, for Imfim A'hmod calls him el ftki 
c* t&ki,” p. 31. ; and it would seem from the 
report of the chronicle, that part of the 
ceremonial of the court dates from his 
time, even if through the influence of his 
mother. 

‘W, a 

Ohsnitihl ? 
Bela Ghanna. 
(billaghand?) 

27. 

A.H. 

646—572. 

A.O. 

1161—1176. 


• Edrtl^, translated by Jaubert, toK 1. p. 24., where 



li to be read instead of 








636 




K«m« of lli» Klttg* 


'Abb 
or DXjU4. 

Son of ben 

Biel loid of Ztneb^ 
of the Irllte of the 

. T«bw, or Tuhu 
(DotTbha.) 

Sbwha, or^ 

'AbD SB JiidL. 

Son of BIkoru end 
lld^we, of the trtlMr 
of Ute Daiirl. 


IMndpel Bvenu during Um BeigBnfeich 


I ; 


As be lived in tbc most Houriifblng f^riod of 
theBen{ I141K theTirtwsisn pvlncesi who, by 
their fitendsbiis sfe said to have oceasioned 
the aseendan^ of the Bordu kings oiler the 
whole desert % he must have beeh one of 
the moat ^wcrful of the latter. He is 
sold to have been the first black king of 
this dyiifftyi all the Burnu kings before 
him havi^' had a light com|>lexion like the 
Aralis. But this latter assertion seems fo 
be oontra<Ucte<l by the fact, that a pre- 
ceding king had borne the tlaAe of Selrda, 
or Tselma, wh^h means ***the black** (nro- 
perly ta^imaji from ts^ina, or tsilinlt 
‘‘ black.” 


riiicn wIiAre he 
died, , 


Fafsa. 


tfejeska 

Otiazrw^na. 


LeoffUi of 
the Keigu 
in Ltimtr 
Yewri, 


ir. 

A.H. 

673-5S9. 

A r>. 

1177-1193. 


28 . 

A. II 

590 -/; 1 7 . 
A. I). 

1104-1220 


DcN'AMA, w 
A'^hmsd* 

Son of Seims and 
DibslA (therefore 
hlfl full nttme l>r< 
bslAmI D&nams 
Sdmkmi), of the 
tribe of the Ms- 
gliAroos. 


A very warlike prince, whiyraged manr wars, 
which were generally conducted by hb 
sons, who ih cons^uence formied them- 
selves into parties and factions. Hts 
strength, like that of hts ancestor IXinaitia, 
seems to have ermsbted chiefly m cavalry, 
of which he is said in the chronicle to have 
fxissessed 4l,00bf but, according to *tl»o 
more credible jti^trimony of Wanuma Mo* 
hammed Grhatift^ cited by'thiflin A'hmed 
(pp. 77, hd had 30,b(^ ; and that ought 
not to a^ar so exagsfciWted, although the 
king in teo's time had only 3000, for that 
was a very diflbrent period, when the empire 
was almost mined. Ddnama's most 8e!e^ 
brated deed^^of which we are informed 
---is the war he waged against the Tebu 
for seven years; ac^^ding to 

tradition, 7 years, 7 months, and 7 &vs. 
And tt^ b most prol>able that it was this 
etttei^jsjng and restless^ king who ex- 
tended the empire of Klineip over thtj 
whole of Fea;z4nrr- a state of ifoings which 
lasted tilt about wo middle oi the l^th cen* 


Zamtam. 

A ntUe W. from 
ChambHrO, 


40 . 

A. II. 

filH— f/j7, 

A.I> 

1 WI- 12 V 3 
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>irameofthe Kfn2> 


Principal Rventc during the Bdgti of each King. 


Place where he 
died. 


Length of 
the tteiga 
in Lunar 
Yrare. 


tury,* He likewise id the king who^ in the 
time of E^bn Sa£t]| a.h. 650 (a. n. 1252-aX 
invaded the welhwatered populous country 
of Mabin&f» which it is dimcult to identity^ 
although the name bears some resemblance 
to Fumbina, the indigenous name of A^da* 
m^wa, whil^ the geographer's account of 
the situation of that country agrees well 
with Fumbm&; but we shall find another 
name closely related to it. It is also Kbn 
Said who first calls Bdrnu — that is,^^the 
country on the south-western side of the 
Ts^l as fur as Dfleowa — part of Kaneni. 
The empire of Kanem at that time .ex- 
tended, according to Im&m A^hmed* mm 
the Nile, near Dbuwi, as far as the rivulet 
BaramuwsLsa, in the west, which most pro- 
bably is identical with what Clapperton 
(Second Journey, p# 63.) calls the river 
Moiissa (bahr Musa), the river %hich di- 
vides the territories of Ydruha and Borgu, 
and we may add, from IMablfla in the south 
to Wadaii m the north. (See what 1 have 
said, p. 263, ; also, witl^h'egard to the pre- 
sent sent ky the king of Burnu to the ruler 
of Tunis in a.h. 665.) But Dunaina laid 
the foundatipn for the ensuing disasters of 
tlie empire, by opening, as the Bdriiu 
people say, the munni,*’ or “ talisman of 
Burnu.’* JVVhat it was it is difficult to say J ; 
but what it meant may bo more easily con- 
jectured, chiefiy from the words of the 
imam A'hmed, who expresses himself thus 
(pp. 123, 124.): “When the thing which 
was in it (the talisman) escaped, it calleil 
forth Wild provoked every^ powerful man to 
ambiiion and intrigues, in the government 
and in high charges.” Indeed, from this 
time, civil wars, murders of kings, and 
changes in the dynasty, succeeded each 
other without interruption. 


^ A'IjA ’I FtHlIV, texte AiaUc, p. 245., compared with p, 127., where, in speaking of Wadftn, he says distinctly, 

y “And the whole of the country is at present under the 

dcimtnion of tbo king of K&nem.’* In the time of Makrfst the empire of Klinf m extended from ZAla, the welLknoa n 
place eight days’ march from Aujlln, and the same bi stance from the syrtis (Bdrfst, p*288. ; A"bd ’I Fe<ia, p. 128.), 
as lar as KaKA <G<)go), on the mcHdian «>f Maghreb cl ads.it.--f^wilrvw/tvr, Memaurs sur VE^typiey vol. li. p. 28. 
t R'bu S fd, cited by Makrlzl. llanittker, Spec. Car. p. 2t,6. li Is to be remarked that In both instances wher® 

the name la mentioned, a y precedes, which might have taken away the 3 • 
t Mr. Blau (p. 311.), In tranaUtIng tUia paasage of iho chronicle, which be did not understand, has made a most 
riaiculoua miatake. 




6118 


Amontix. 




Etenit iturtng ili« ftilf« frf^H«lk Kifif . 


k*tac« Wki«ri he 
didii. 



^ The tree la fait eeeerding te 

£bn 8iii% ^ mw liurgeljf dltteiaii^^ 
Kinwy ^ a remarkeble thanoe 
sbee m time when £1 Bekti trrete bit 
account. It was under h{g reign (a. h« ^40) 
that the inbabiianti of K&nem<’ built the 
* lii&hreael E'bn Eathik tt CairO| wfaHre their 
trarellert might alight^ 



Kad^ or 'Abi> 
Bii Kabim. 

Soa af Diinams (?) 
and of 

tho trilMJ of th« 
M«gh&rmi. 

Mtird«red Vj ft wao of tbe name ^ 'Anil&> 
kama D^nanta. Wc kBoiT nothing fWthcr 
of his rftign. 

Dhurrfya 

Ghimiitil. 

29. 

A. II. 

(i.'is-nmi. 

A.n 

# 


BiRl(rBBAHiM) 

Son of D^nama and 
Zfnal). of the tribe 
of the Lelunamraa 

A Conqiidfert*^ but unfortunately it is not 
known in whet quarter he miule his con** 
Guests. It is an important abett gleaned 
from the chronicle, that two religious chiefs 
of the Pdlbe tr Pellita of M^lle came to 
hixu.t Known to Makrfri 

Njfmiye. 

• 

20. 

A. H. 

087-700. 

A, n. 

1288--13(w;. 

(Pbrahi'm) Ni- 
kLub. 

Son of (IHn) rbia* 
him and ofKakitdi, { 
of the tribe of the 
Kdokuoa. 

Killed one of his sons, who most probably 
had revolted against t#ln; was nmrderecl 
himself and thrown into the mcrcWiu, 
the so^cailed Yeou, by Yer^aMohafnme<l 
Firm the title given to Jiim by 

Makrbi, we see that he made a pitgrimago 
to Hekka. 

Dfskaiva. 

A pUc’vi on the 

rlviTjOnr 

cIu^'a march 

fft»m iha Uft'f 
capita), or Birni. | 

20. 

A. tl. 
7O7-7S0. 

A, i> 

\3O7~l.'i^i0 

1 

1 

! 

i 

*Aiii) AtXAif. 

Son of Kad6 and 
FStiwa. 

* 

A just prince^ wfae^ hawinff punished the 
murderers of the fornter abg^ and after 
having suc^sessfully vanquished his rival the 
liagharima (see further dawn,— and not 
as Blau, p, a26. n, 18., translates, Prince 
of BagbarmV a state not existing at that 
time), sccuia to have established his {/Ower 
with a strong band. 

1 ' i 

Njnniye. 

20. 1 
A. H. 

A7r). 

SrtMA, 

Son of *Abd AUidi 
and of Kamma. 

Fell in nirM nith the S4 or Sojrl, the ori« 
ginfti inhabitanu of Ihe greater part of Uiu 1 
country between the WW (Yeon) and the 
Shlrl. Thia |K)werful nation, whom the 

Yusub. 

4. 

A. It. 

747-7.^0. 

A l>. 

1S40- 134*1. 

• MakrUI,lnBtifckbariit»f Tmeliiii»dbla,A|)pcndU Qualremdre^ M^«olrcf*urrK/fypt«,fQl.H.p»2’** 

t Mr. Biaii hai alto mlaunderatood ibt* paiftage. ^oJu) moani nothing elw but that their native 

country wai Melle. ^ y ” 

. t Mr. Blau, of course, who had no knowlodga of the S«y, must to oicused fur haring read in all thcao paisape* 
, although the lecoodj l)elongi to the following sentence, the dbU In liU copy being added by hogllgem c. 
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place where he 
died. 

Length of 
th« Reiga 

In lAtnar 

Kame of the King. 

Principal Bveuti duriog the Reign of each King, 



Years. 


former kings seem to have greatly reduced, 
but without taking and oestroying their 
strongholds, appears to have risen at that 
period, in a aucoestful war, against their 
aggressors, vanquishing and killing four 




successive Bdmu kings, all sons of the 
unfortunate *Abd Ailab, whom an afflicted 
mother is said to have cursed. 

• 


KuKK (jHANA. 

Vanquished and killed by the Sd. ^ 

Ghaliwft (?), 

1. 

Son of* Abd Allah. 

. 

V'l.' '■ 


A. H. 751. 
A.D. 1350. 

Kurk Kura. 

Vanquished and killed by the Sd, at the Same 

Ghaliw&. 

1. 

Son of * Abd Allah. 

place as his brother and predecessor. 

• 

• ^ 


A. 11. 752. 
A.D. 1351. 

Mohammrd. 

Vanquished and killed by the Sd, 

. N&nigham,^ 

1. 

Son of*Abil Allah. 

o 

! 

A.H. 763. 

A* D. 1352. 

1 

Edkis. 

• 

Reigned in the middle of a.d, 1553 (a h. 

Njimiye. 

25. 

Son of Nikale ( I'bra. 

754), when*E'bn Ratuta, who calls him 

This is the cur- 

A. n. 

him) and llafsa. 

king of Bdrnuj returned from his visit to 
]\Ie]le and Songhay by way of Tekddda. 
It is evident that the sons of *Abd Allah 
having all died, the rfiyal dignity reverted 
to the family of Nik&le (Ibrnhfm)* Wliether 
Kdris waa more successful than his pre- 
decessors against the Sd we are not in- 
formed, nor do we know anything of his 
reign; and indeed the great uncertainty 
which prevails as to the place where^ he 
died, seems to intimate rather a quiet reign, 
at least as reprds its latter periw, though, 
as D^inmasaK was one of the chief strong- 
holds of the Sd, it would have been of 
some importance for us to know positively 
whether he died there. 

lie made a pilgrimage to Mekka, and is there- 
fore called “ llfij Edrfs” by Makrizf. 
u 

rent tradition; 
but some main- 
tAliied tliNt be 
died at Dktn- 
masdk.* 

754— 77S. 

A. D. 

1353->137fi. 





♦ Th<* t»lace DAinmaiak may atiU bf‘ identified from a basin of the kotnAdiigu ^ioh has Iwen called after It. It Is at 
present generally called Ffitoghanft (see above* p. 'iJW.).— (who nvrltea I^minaiak), voK I* p. JfiO. ; but In the 
)nap the uatne is Accurately iptdt bom Clapperlon’s account. 







64 


JLPSMDIX 



^'Hwlinl BMntf4arlac4M 

- . -/ 

Flftce where be 
difU, 

LwKih of 
the Reign 
In Luimr 
Vear<. 

Da«», 

SonofNlkAkd'Him. 
Ktiik) «kd Flcimt* 
ft ftlitftr of lUfift 
Ihe molbftr ol liii 
brother .ftod pre- 
docettot l&dfU, 

A aritrj impot^tmt^ but ¥hith«r untotunute 
besrtug the gems of the expiittnon 
13^ the Bdlrtiu dynasty frsan Kiniemy titeb 
original seal, and of the transibrence of 
th^r midenee to Bdrnu. The suocessfh) 
aggressors were the fidlala (as the name is 

^ written in the chronkde), or rather Bul41a 
(as Jmkn A'hmed constantly writes it, and 
as the name is pronouucetl |eiieraR v), 
originathif from a bi^anch line uf the royal 
family of Khnem, by their rorefaiher Jfl 
Shikommid (a son of Ddnatiia Dfbal&mi f ), 
had founded a powerful principality in the 
temtot^^f Fittri (‘Uhe Ijike**), over thenu* 
rncroub'Wbes of the Kdka (LeoV Gaoga). 
As to the period of the rise of this (hnasty, 
we have the distinct testimony or Imam 
A^hmcd, that it was i^er thefttime of I>d>- 
nama Dlbalkmk* 

Weakened by ii^^dvtl war with one or more 
of his sonsi who, having been beaten, seem 
to have taken refftge with the mjnins of 
the tribe ot' Ghamnmwa, where l!drls Ala* 
wdma found their progeny, D4iid ben Nikule 
was driven out of Flilmiye, the old oapita), 
and finally killed by *Abd el Jelit, ihe 
fiulhla king* « 

* 

I 

10. 

A. H. . 

7rS-788. 

A 0, 

1377-.l3h6. 

'Othmak. 

Soif of Lhud. 

Seems to have waged the war with ihetBu* 
l&la at first with some success, and even to 
have retaken Njfmiye, when he likewise suc- 
cumbed* Ue, as well as his successor, be- 
(^e known to Makriat 

ft 

Njimiye, 

4. 

A. M, 

1 A.I). 

! 13^ Ain'jn 

i 

'OtaUATX. 

Son of ftdrSf and 
FftmAfft# , 

Sustained the, strugale for two years, svhen 
he met ihe same l^e as his uncle and his 
cousin. During this time there was a 
prince in H&usa, or Afunu^ called Maa|tir, 
111 a ceriain degree Of dep^enej oo K4* 
nem* (Mabfrf;) ^ 

« .• « 

[ 

1 ^ * 

* 2. 

A, II. 

703-791. 

A,n. 

139l-ia02. 

A'liiS Bakb Lu 

TATV. 

Son orD46(l« 

Was killed by the Bulfihii after a refgn of h 
/ew months, ^ ’ 

Shdijiri, 

1 in K4nem. 

^ mo. 

A, ». TSi*. 
ii,n. 
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Nama of the King. 

Principal during the IMg^ofench Klng^ 

FU <'0 where he 
died. 

Length et 
the Koign 

In Lunar 
Yean. 

*Oma». 

Son of Edrfu. 

This prince w;as at length so hardly pressetl 
by the Biil&la that he finally, with the con- 
sent of his hlama, gave up K&nem en- 
tirely, transferring his residence to Kagh4, 
a district of some fiirtv miles in extent, 
between Uje and Giijeka» notorious in 
Bdrnu as the refuge of every defeated 
party during the civil wars, where they 
went to recruit their strength. And though, 
in the course of time, Sfdrnu recovered 
from intestine trouble^ and flourished once 
more under mighty princes, who even van- 
quished the Bulala, none of them ever re- 
turned to K&nem in order to fix Us 
residence there. 

Demaghiya. 

(Kot,ai Uieemt, 
Maghiya.) 

• 

5 . 

A. R. 

79r>-S00. 

A. D. 

1S94--1398. 

» 

Sa!J>. 

A usurper, as it would seem; for the chro- 
nicle does not give him the usual title of 
sultan, but calls him merely “ melek,'* and 
does not name his father. Newirtheless 
* he must be reckoned in the list of the 
Bdrnu kings. The Bul&la, not content with 
having wrested Kmiem from the hands of 
their enemies, followed tliem into their new 
retreat, and vanquished and kill^ Said 
near Dekakiya. 

Dekakiya. 

1. 

A.H. 801. 
A.D. I39S.9. 

Kadk A-'fiinv. 
Son of Edrfs. ^ 

Fell likewise in the war with the Bulala in 
♦ the course of a year, having, as it would 
i seem, resiyned the oliensive. Why the sur- 
name “ A'fnd,” or A'funu,” was given to 
him is not clear ; perhaps from his mother 
being of A'fno (Udusa) origin. 

Ghadhuru(?). 

l(Nal CbumuzA.) 

1. 

A. II. 802. 

A. D. 

1309—1400. 

IK 

Bi'ri. 

Son of EdrU. 

A long reign, after, several short and unfor- 
tunate ones ; but the only fact with regard 
to it of which we are informed, namely, a 
civil war between the king and the ke- 
ghimma or seraskier, Mohammed ben PHtu, 
is not of a kind to give an idea of repose 
and happiness. The ensuing period d the 
history of Bdrnu may be called a period of 
civil war and of the^greatest distresp. 

Kan&ntii. 

(la BagharmI ?) 

33. 

A. n. 

803-^35. 

A. I>. 

UC0.1433. 

'Othm.(n Kal- 

NAMA. 

Sonofmtid. 

Succumb^, after a short reign of a few 
monthsrto the party of thekeghfimma Ni- 
k41e ben Ibrahim fnd the yciima Kade; 

A'fund, 

Kano.* 

9 mo. 

A. S. 836. 
A.D. 1432. 


• Tbentm* It dewljr written In my MS.; 
Kuttu. 

VOL. II. 


»xA Umm to not the tout doubt tlmt ldk6 to meint. 

T T 


fittu» L c., readi 
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APftimiX, 


KtaMofDMiKiHt. 

If 

¥*^hid|Ka £vf»ll 

Vfttce wkAre hn 

di«d. 

l/enuUi of 
t|t« Kiiigft 

in Luoiir 
War*, j 


and dq[Hriyed of lu* Uiroaorlie ap|)«»riito 
hftvo ob%ed t* wmA roAige in 

A'Aw (Hintt) province of Kon^ wliia>e 
he died, or anre ptolHibijr wm JkiBed. 


1 

! 

Dijkama. 

Son of* OmA(r 

Wu mtudered »ft«r » ehoriie^,. 

■ 

N&tughain. 

2. 

A, H. 

8dfU^3M. 
A.o. I43:M. 

'AbdAllAHiOt 

Dala* 

%tm of *OmAr, with 
the suraRiiMr Da* 
koraAoi. 

* 

Was embroiled h a chril war with the ke- 
ffhfimma«*Abd Allah Bigholmai who even 
dethroned himi and made TbraMm tlie son 
of ‘Oihmin kinge but^ on the death of the 
latter^ mtored him to the throne. The 
eight jears attributed to his reign by tlm ; 
ne^ligentlyi^written ehrontele seem to eom« 
prSe the two periods of his reign, before 
and after H^rahim ; or it mimt be under- 
stood that I'brahtm placed * Abd Allah again 1 
upon the Ihxtne, after the death of ke» 
gn&mma. ^ 1 

Famelfa. 

• 

8. 

A. If. 

638^K4ri. 

A.t). 

I43.'UI442. 

rBEAH^M. 

^ Son of *Othmiin. 

Seems to have excited the dtseonlent of his 
subjects bj neither keefing a regular cimrt 
nor showing himself to his people. oAfter j 
a reign of eight years he was murdered by 
Kade (his brother?)# lliough thw is the 
only king of the name of Tbridifin in the 
list of Bornu kings of the end of the 15th^ 
or the beginning of the !6th century, Mt is 
evident that he coMd not have been a con- 
temporary of Leo Afrieaiius, and that the 
latter erred, from lapse of memory, in the 
account of Africa which he composed seve- 
ral years after his visit to ibose^couniries, 
in calling the king who reigned over fidrna 
during the time m his tM X^ahim.* 

One tiny N. from 
QhtmWa. 

8. 

A. II. 

K46»H’)1. 

A.1>. 

1442—1150. 

KadiS. 

Son of 'OthffiAn. 

Succumbed, after a short r^n, to a rsvah 

Bdnama son of BH 

< • 

Amarii, or 
Amaa&. 

1, 

A, II. 864-5. 
A. P. I450-I. 

Dumama. 

Son of Blrh 

* # • • • 

Aghakiiwafa* 

A. U. 

; SA5-H59. 
A.D. 

I4ft|...1466. 

Mohammed. 

£km of MMiitit. ‘ 


Maz£» 

• 

Omo. 

A. Hi 869. 

A. D. 1456. 
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Ktme of the Klnip. 

Principal Rventi during the Itelgn of etch King. 

Place where be 
died. 

Length of 
the ucigjj 
in Luner 

Ycrjir*. 

Misr, or Amkb. 

.Son of *A6Uha 
daughter of 'Oth- 
rnUn. 

' ■ '• 0 ' 

Tdrmala. 

1. 

A. H. 860. 

A. u. 1456. 

Mohammed* 

Son of Kad^. 

A very cruel and sanguinary prince; pro- 
bably reigned a ver/ short time, only 

a few days. 

Meghjibdd- 
Ney-Ker- 
bilri (?). • 

(?) 

Ghaji. 

Son of Am^la, or 
ImAta. 

Defeated in battle, and killed by Mohammed 
son of Abd Alldi, the king of K&nem. 

Matakla 

Ghamer. 

5. 

A. H. 

SGl-.Hri.5. 

A.D. 

l45G<-i46l. 

'Othman. 

Son of Kadc. 

Notwithstanding his excellent qualities as a 
prince, he was dethroned in consequence of 
a civil war with *Ali Ghajid^niy who, though 
he apparently had the U]>per hand, by some 
unkiiowp circumsthnees, or from some un» 
known reasons of his own, towhicl^wehave 

4 no key, allowed another person to occupy 
the throne that had thus become vacant. 

Mikidhd. 

5. 

A H. 

8G6-S7a 

A. n. 

14Clt-14fi6. 

'Omak. 

Son of *Abd Allah. 

A despotical reign, spent in dispute with a 
more powerful and sntScessful rival, Mo- 
hammed beft Mohammed, who, in the course 
of a year, gained the upper lian<l, and pro- 
bably killed "Omdr:^ *• 

Ghomtalfu 
(llekd ?) 

Ip 

A.H. K71. 
a.d. 1466. 

Mohammed. ^ 
Son of Moiiammed. 

A courageous and powerful prince. 

• 

Breda* 

5. 

A.H. 

873— K76. 

A. D. 

M67— 1471. 

‘Alt. 

Son of Dunam a, 
known generally In 
Ildrnu under the 
name o( Mai 'AU 
Ghnjiduui. 

A glorious reign^boffiniiing a new epoch in 
tlie history or^Bwnu. First of all, *AI{ 
Ghajiddni made an end of the civil wars, 
which had torn and wasted the kingdom 
for so long a period, having vanquished 
and kill«#ms old rival ’Othm&n ben Kad^, 
whom he bad formerly dethroned, and who 
began the struggle once mbre. lie then 
restored the equilibrium between the dif- 
ferent officers of high rank, the excessive 
power of some of these officers, particu- 
larly that of the kechimmaf, having been 
the^rincipal cause^of all those disturb- 

Ghasreggomo, 

;33. 

A.H. 

877-1)69. 

A. I). 

1472-. 1504. 


nn u rlMrlv written in my copy ; but In another copy It seemt to be 

lenKfi nower il»U ofRc^'r muht at one lime have enjoyeU is amply and ^ 

roXrt prtn^ hi. i»ud,t«r. prlncci^(" m«l.r«ra").1ikoth« ch.ldreu ol 

^ _ m r» ^ Wm fkai %a*s\rei If AetMainmil.rAVYl. 


• Thus the name ! 
t VVhat an iminec 

T T 2 


fact 

oftlia 
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Vttmt of the Klng.» 


Piindpal Erenti during the Reign of each King. 


Place where he 
ded. 


It wag probfd^ly Selma, or'Abd el «Telil, 
the fatter, of the prince whom Edris, ‘Alfs 
son and successor, vaor^ulsheil. The name 
*Om4r seems not lO; occur at all in the 
djnastjf of the ISulAla* 

But we have another aCoOupt, which gives us 
a glance, Into t^e warlike ^rcer of 'Ali 
Ghajidcni, aOd informs us of one of his 
expeditious into the far west. For this 
account we are indebted to Sultan B411o, 
who relates in his Enfik el misiiri fi fat- 
ha beUd cl Tekruri”*, that Katiii, wbtose 
age as a conteiiiiiorary of ‘Ali bOn Dunams, 
is fixed bv the fact that he lived in the 
tiohd of Hly Mohammed A^skii, having 
oppressed the inhabitants of the provinces 
confjuered by him,” Sultan “ Ali Alij,” as 
he 18 called in the translation, inarched 
from Bdrnu against him, and beat him near 
Stirime, his capital (see Vol. IV^, on the 

• Aid el kebir ; but noOj^irig able to reduce 
this strong place, Ali was obliged to retire, 
when Kant^ having collected a large army, 
followed him till he ^reached Onghoor 
(most probably Ngaru)f “ where they met 
and fougbf together, and Kanti won the 
battle,” without, however, being able to 
follow up his* victory. Thft war must fall 
about the very end of the reign of Ali 
Ghajidcni, 

The glory oT this reign makes it intelligible 
how Bdmu, or Bernu, appears in Portu- 
guese maps as early as the year 1489. 


Edris. 

Son nf 'Alt and 
I 'A5ish.i. with thf 
iurnnme of Kaiar- 
karnibi. 


The worthy son and successor of Ali, who 
accomplisl^ed what remained necessary for 
the greatness and the peace of the Bdrnu 
empme, via. the humiliation and subjection 
of the BulWa. A short time, therefore, 
after be had ascended the throne, be went 
with a strong army to K4nem, beat the 
Bulila prince Ddnama son of Abd el 
Jelil, or Selma, at Gharni KiyMa, and 
entered Njiiniye, the old^ capital of the 
empire of Kinem i^d Bdrnu, 122 years 
after King Didd had abandoned H (see I 


Walaina. 


Length of 
the U4^igh 
In Lunar 

VeitTt. 


23. 

A.H. 

SIO— ‘*32. 

A.O. 

I5C4-.1526. 


* Denham and Clapaerlon's Narrative, Appendix, toU iLp* 164, 
T T 3 
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FHnitiiNa kT^uU durtof C^tgu «f ^th King. 


Mohammcp. 

Son of Edil'i anJ 
Zfneb, 


Above, ^ sot).). £EAtfa%theKh^ 
retu^ io 'B6rM^ HjiAt JL^ditO, AKoUk A' e# 
of *AhA el Jetfi, %$>d usurped ibc timme 
aftesAlii bfoth^*s deeih, be returned 
«mor6, vanquished A^liin, and establish^) 
for a lonK ^ipd the derH^ndency^^ Kinem 
• upon B<Srnu« (Ifh&ni Aiiaied.) It could 
only have been Edrf^ and not MiIsO--^a 
namv vrlikh does not at all O^r iff the 
list Ibe khigs of fi^nn^ilrlao seht an 
embissy to; Tnpoli in Jibe year t5rt\ a 
cireunisthnce which clearly shows Die ele^ 
rated pidittcal views of that king. Of the 
other achievements of his brilliant career, 
we arc nnforttmately deprived by the loss 
or concealment of the contcmp()rancow» ac- 
count of Jiis ndptn by the fkkih Ma»f4rma 
*Om&r ben 'OthmiUi though 1 (till entertain 
hope^ that the work may some day or other 
come to ligbt.a Sn , 

* 

A very nowerftil hud mighty king, successful 
in m dkections. He vabrtuisbed and 
kitl^ Kudo the son o|^ ‘Abd d Jelfl and 
Lifya, who, only forty days after Hohqpmcd 
had ascended the tnrone, came to attack 
^im at Nathi; and in Consequence of this 
victory kept K&neni in a stale Af strict 
obedience. HU reign is very important to 
us, because he is one of the iings of Bymu 
of whose conqu^ts and activity lowar<ls 
the west we nave obtained some, no^thre 
account. For, as we learii foCm the CnrUtian 
captive in TripoUtf Mohammed fought a 
great and celeWfod battle with we" king 
of KAbbi^ probably Tdmo, of the dynasty 
of the Kant^ who founded Birhbn-J^cbbi. 
The ‘^captive^” unfoi^ung'folyidoes not state 
what was the issue of the battle; but al- 
though we eJannot agr^ with Mr. Bhm, 
who interpreis die words of our chronicle, 
‘‘ gareb^u Ua heddd el Kabari. bemem- 
leWtibi,’^! as if Mohammed had extended 



LfinptU f>f 
Oui Ueign 

in lAinar 

Yt*ari. 


Ghasreggomo. 


1 !). 

A. If. 

A n. 

l 5 : 6 -->.) 4 ri. 


« BtiUrtin de la Soc. G^ogr.rAHi, 1049,1^01^2. # ■ ' t 

X The worcU m^an evidently nothing el m than that andef mm tha SidV^re of rearhfHl ItR hlgheit pitch «i 
greaineif, *Thc name of the town of Kuhara fa-wrft'fen waeseret a town ot gireat Importance ; it 

{» abinnl to «upf»o*c that the name of a imall hathour thottld have been mehtJoned here In preference to tliat of the 
capital, Gigho or Odgii, or at least Tlmbdhtu. 
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KameQftiia King. 

Prlndpal Br^oti during tli« Haign cf tieta. King. 

Place tirhere be 
die^ 


•0 

Iiis emjpirG as fbr as Kabarai tbe havbomr of 
Timb^^ we must conclude that be was 
victoriouK Finallj, to speak of thelitde 
we know, it must have been lu^who seiU 
tbo embassv to Tripoli in the year 1^34^ 
if the date be oorrect. 

There is certainlj^, in the passage of onr chins-* 
nicle which relates to the reign of this 
king, some degree of confusion ; and it is 
verjb.unfortunate that, after having^ aspired 
to a little more completeness, it just be- 
comes exceedingly brief and dry in tbegnost 
interesting part of the history of tbcBdrnu 
kingdom. The confused passage has been 
taken into account in a preceding comment ; 
and we are not able at present to explain 
why this energetic prince, who waged war 
on the opposite borders of his extensive 
empire, at imm^hse distances from each 
other, can be said to haye resided ** nine- 
teen [years] in Ladi/* But th^ fact may 
simply have been that he did not like to 
reside in the large capital or birni, Ghasr* 
eggomo, but preferred dwelling in a smaS^ 
neighbouring town ; <# pdhaps it was one 
of tbe "ol(|ects of his ambition to transfer 
the seat of government, from the place 
chosen by bis predecessors, to some new 
place of Lis own choice. Even at the pre- 
sent day there is a place of the name of 
Lade iif tlie neighbourhood of Ghambani,* 
ami another one is mentioned by Imdm 
A^hmed, at four short days’ journey on the 
road to K4nem. 

Be this as it^may, “ the kingdom of Bornu 
reached under Mohammed (he highest pitch 
of its grentness/* I here, therefore, add a 
list of the twelve great offices, or al&m, 
which constituted the chief machmei^r of 
the empire, and which are already indi- 
cated by Makriasi* in the words, ** and 
they have twelve princes*’* Im&m A^bmed 
calls these high officers generally ** el 
akiiber el &dikiu/’ or erbkb e’ duleh,” or 
‘♦el omri.” They are all mentioned by 
him, except the ghMadima, the fiigdma, and 
the kaghust^mma: — ^ 

Kayghdmma^ or Keghdmma^ corresponding to 

• 

1 



« Hamaker, p. 206. 

T t 4 
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APJ'ENWX. 


p 

Miici|)al Kvento durlnn the Beiffn of each 

' 

PlacD whsrc ho 
diod. 

Lfififtth of 
Ui« lloign 
m Luni!(r 
Yearn. 


the lenuddm (<x cioiw<wtiidw*iorchji«€). ^ 
the Tttrkiah empire^ fiul 
greftt^pow/er. Fv 

K€rlrA^r JEffem 0otli fo^s ^cttr indii- 
crimmaiietjf in Imim A/hjii;e4'd'kidt<n7)f th« 
gotremctt' of 'STgrli!, or ieidf Yorfboi^ the 
tluitrict boti^oen Bii^iit Qtie9r4ggb<^o ftnii 
MiinivtS % the inhebitanfd of fthimi aro,cAUad 
by Imim A^bi»<pd 

OhaladiniMf the governor of ibe GbihidC, i|| 
province eompriatng the wedlern eountriee,' 
from Nfziii ftr 14 ; the liw&^ (celledt 
b^ the Kiui4iit I^iilla)* . 

Ch{t6ma (generally written by It^m A^med 
Tlilruma, or ShinSmal the heir apparent, 
»on or brother of the king* 

Fu^uma^ the governor Ui tlie intefior of Ghasr* 
eggomo, wdth power over life knd death* 
Biigharii^ sometimea mentlMaed^ an oflicer 
of great,, iipp^vtance^whOt in. the timo of 
the civil vrarfs* i^ten his ambition 

overt to t}ie throne l.bntA have' not been 
able U3f make what thft demrtmcnti or 

urovii[Q(r» called bfighari^ yemly Wasp it 
tias nothing whatever, to Ip with Bag^irmi 
SinleltMi, Inis title seemd to belong 

Dally to some department ooiinected with 
the government of K&nein, but what were 
the duties of its office 1 cannot say> ^ The 
title ts still common in .Bdrnu, and will fre- 
<|uently occur In my narrative^ thougU»at 
pFirsent it is of little importance, , 
Kdaalma^ or K^brm^ governor of tW . 4 rafit* 
ern provinces of K4ne:n« , 

KaffhuHimma, s^v^nor of KagbiHstit one of 
the western dtsuucts of K4nem* (See VoJ. 
in.App,U.) ^ 

Arfindma, |lis proviiK^ is not exactly knCwn 
to me, except that it appears from tin&m 
A^hrn^, that he belong^ to the governors 
of the northern proyibcca of the empire^ 

“■ el omrt e* shemaUyfn.” 

; MestrSrrm^ or Metri/HOf chief phnuch ,of the 
harlm. . ^ ^ _ 

Yiroma (not to tie confoup^ed with the 
rim^, under the mestr^ma, but neverthe* 
less, at least in.^e time of Alairdma> 

an offi^ of imflrtance. . , 

The othw governors of large towns, such #s 

1 

t 

i 

— 

[ 

1 

1 


• After tiii* country, alio, the «oot*heariDg;.»he«p of Bdrnu aro called ** dlinf yerirlim.' 
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of tho King. 

Principal Brents during the Iteli^o of each King. 

Place w here he 
died. 

in Luiur 
Yeari, 


Wddif Dfkowa, &c., bad the title mainta 
and ther^vfere many smaller charges, such 
os “bdma,” probably signify ing adjudge 
of life and death, ^ from “bd,** the blood. 
The king had fbrtv lifegnat^, in a nar- 
rower senses men ic^ great authdrity, calM 
** gdma%*Wwe8ty at his kft hand, and 
twenty wots right. 

I now proceed with the list of the succeeding 
kings. 



Son of Edrfi aiul 
Ziueb. 

A Just prince, who kept Kfiacm in strict'sub- 
jeetion, but whose reign was too short to 
be #f any importance. ^ 

Zamtam. 

1. 

A. H. 9SS. 

A. D. 1645. 

Dunama, sur- 
ntunod Guama* 

RAMI. 

Sun of Mohanimod. 

« 

Vanquished *Abd cl Jelfl the son of Kadc the 
king of Kdnem, who, once more Resuming 
the offensive, had come to attack him in 
his own kittgdom*at Berberuw^, where Dd- 
iiaina defeated him, followed hin\ thence A" 
Kancm, and beat hifu in another battle, in 
which fell the heir apparent of the throne 
of Kdnem, and several other great men of 
the Buldla. After this. K&nem once more 
remained quiet an<l a state of subjec- 
tion ; buttbe people of that country, never- 
theless, continued to make predatory in- 
cursions info Bdrnu. Tiie only other' fact ! 
which we know of his reign, is that he 
fortified Ghasreggomo, the capital or birni, 
built b/*Ali ben Ddnaina, The chronicle, 
moreover, states that in his reign there 
was a great famine in Bdrnu. It must have 
been he also who concluded a treaty with 
Dragdt, the famous renegade, in 16S5, 

Ghasrdggomo 

19. 

A. H. 

953—971. 

A.O. 

1546-1663. 

’Abd- Allah, nr 
Da LA. 

Son of Dunnni.i. 

Under him nothing very remarkable seems 
to have happened. After some time, *AIkI 
el Jelil; king of Kdnem, whose officers 
never ceased to make predatory incursions 
into Bdrnu, died, and was succeeded by his 
son 'Abd Allah. It is, however, a fact of 
the highest importance that, under the reign 

I of this Bdrnu aing, we get the first intima- 
tion of the settlements of the Fdlba, or, as 
they are called by ijlie Kanuri, the FcUitah 
('^kubflet el Felatiye”), in Bdnm.* In 
’Abd Allah’s reign, also, there is said to 
have >Mln a great famine in the land. 

Kftaba. 

7. 

A. H. 

972-978. 

A.O. 

1564-1570. 


« Im&m A hmetl. 
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Ni^ofihoKtnt^ 

RvObtl di«i^| 0l«^^ 

riM. whet. h. 
dl«d. 

Bous Ahsami, 

Or as be t« mere 
geoerallf called, 
from An«to« Mt 
pUee of IwrlaL 
AUvdma, toil of 
*Atl ben Bklrfs ben 
*A\\ ben Abmod 
Pdaamaben'Oth- 
mhit b«n el IIIJ 
Edrfs. 

Hiis l» c«atiwnly the vMtt iff^orlwt reign 
for ns, w this exceUentnnden^ieOc prince 
found in his unte)^ A/hoMd ben Jrartun 
(<vb«n8Qif(j»)j«UnMd««rih3raiid sUe bis*' 
torhui, irhow woA has outlived the dy. 
nasty of the 64fows, wid (hUen into my 
^nds. But, unfortunatdy.. it cBmoafes 
only the first twelve years of his reIpPao 
that of 'the remaiiung twen^^me jmn, 
equally rieh in evwti, we know nothing at 
all. .'bte imfim A'hmed wrote one part of 
his work eiridimUytiB the year of the Hejra 
990 or 991, at the. end of Bejeb, in the 
capitel (ibasr%goino t ^ other pai^ which 
contwtts an aooonnt of the expeditions to 
Kfinem, wbieb likewise belong to the first 
^rs of the long reign of Edris, a little 
later. 

Edris Abn^n* seems to have afoended the 
throdp after a jihort .interregnum, daring 
whiidi the reins of goveranfont were ^d 
by the queen mother, or mfiglra, ‘Afiisba 
Kel*e;^hi4rini^m*, who iqipean to have 
been ivery distinguialMK^oaHMV probably 
of Berber origin, realizii|g to tbe.KaiMiri 
the ideal perfection of a fomale^ and ^hre* 
fore called “mai kimobe” Probably it 
was she who instilled into her son that 
hamKBiious union of 'Srartike courage sod 
vigour on the one hand, with mildness 
and jostico on die. other,, wbieb were fbe 
characteriitie quafttlea of this exeidlent 
prince.. Not Iwg idler bis accession to 
the thcoae, be appears to have sent^ pro* 
bably under the tnfiuence of his moiW, 
an embassy to Trip^ the aeeurc inter* 
course with which plaoe was very im* 
nortant for any enterprising prince* of 
Bdrnu ; and to this inturi^rse we evidently 
have to asefibe dm very remarkable fact, 
that' this king- possessed already a good 
many muriceteers, who decided the issuo of 
the most serious battles. We find also in 
the imfim's history an intereslBlg account 
of a numerous caravan aniving from the 
norili with a great many Amb horses for 
sale. { have no doubt that the Presefa 
Prison^; in Trip<d{ was mistaken in h* 

AUwo. 

'f 


• The niwiie Rvi*rghrftrmar Beemi to Bcrbi^r origin. 


Length of 
the llelgn 
In Lunar 
Yean. 

33. 

(not 53.) 

A,H. 

079-1011. 

K, D. 

IS71-IG()3. 
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Kamc of tho King. 

Principal Srenta during tbo Boign of e«ch King. 

rince wlt«re b« 
died. 

Length pf , 
tile 

In LUmr 
Years. 

« 

cribing tbe embassy^ which in the year 
1578 arrived in thftt place to 'Abd Allah 
instead of to the new prince^ who bad only 
a few years previously ascended the throne, 
and was not yet Jenown on the coast. 

With regard jo the interior affairs of the 
kingdooj^ jtlte principal object of Edris 
Alnwdittu •earns to have been to subdue en- 
tirely, or even to exterminate, if possible, 
those heterogeneous elements of which the 
kingdom had been formed, and which had 
been allowed by his predecessors (intent on 
the sunerdcial advantages of distant con- 
quests) to undermine the very strength of 
the empire, lie thcrelf>re seems to have 
turned his attention immetliately to the Sd, 
or Soy, who, though evidently greatly re- 
duced from their former predominance and 
power, yet stilt possessed many extensive 
districts and numerous strongholds in the 
immediate neighboWhood of the principal 
settlements or the Bdrnu people, against 
whom they not only sucoessfully vindicated 
their independence, but even continually 
harassed them by inrofds. He therefore first 
attackcff that division of this great tribe 
which inhabited the fertile districts on the 
river (Koi'o^lugtt Wdube), and was called 
Gh^ffate (Ngaufate?), with several sub- 
divisions, among which we find the names 
of the tlhidania and the DughdtL In order 
to conquer their extensive and strong ca- 
pital, iJamasak, he built at some distance 
from it a large ami fortified camp, where 
he placed a great part of his army, and 
further north another smaller one. Having 
harassed the enemy for some time by daily 

1 attacks from these places, cutting dowm 
their corn and their'' trees, he a,t length 
! undertook to besiege the place ; aifS having 
succeeded in taking it, he killed or carried 
away its iuhabhants, after which the smaller 
places around shared the same fate. The 
-rest of the p^ple of Dughuti fled to Kk- 
ncm. He then attacked another laiw and 
strong pagan fortress calleil A'msaxa, ob 
A' masak, situated between Gamerghd and 
Mindarfi, and succeeded in taking it chiefly 
by mtans of his muskets. He then pro- 
ceeded against tlie tribe of the Gamerghu, 


<(• 
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ABFBHDm. 



Evffii^»4Mrluf til* of Kinik 


I itho iukd b«eii left by Ell 4 b^ 

preceding )tii^ ftii 4 of 

,.v. ' ' - ''w ' ' 

Ha? ing m$ way vtreogihened the loose 
structure of bii eiupire towards the east, 
be turned weste^ainl igemstKaud Ve name 
Mibich by the historifto It evidently 
onlr to iknete the wbde provincsiff ana bot 
a sfogie tewQ^ ludeeoiiroia what be jMyt 
about X>AK ^ evident tbidi there wet 
no large Am n^eijed Kee^et tbal 4 i»e« 
The k\m MQtttKhMl iiideitcoiiw aU the 
strongbddsof the provinoe^^wbieb our au* 
tbor eapressly states tb| Kan&wa hail then 
6 rst built, via. Kaari^ ll^elnifisana (thw 
seems a Bet*ber name), M^yiu Ukluy% 
BultSvro, 4 ktia&ki, Aj(yii|fya, $euya,Oh&Lw^ 
}Cay{, and others^ bat as for ps^ft the 
strongest of these ^^shokiya^ or eto^lMes, 
be was unable tp take it. vTbis Dali was 
evidently tbe vUlo^ buUt at the foot, of the 
rocky mount pf Uie samo name, whieh at 
present forma, for the imist part, the (jUoHer 
of the Arabs in the lowu of Kand. After 
Edri^ bod kuiuiltitted and weakened, in |liis 
way, the inhabitants of Km6, the peofde 
of Bdrnu continually nuMle predatory ex* 
peditiona them* , ^ 

From this mrcumstance we are enabled to 
judge of the state of aflairs in these loo^ 
^SK^S^tted empires ; for Kaiid bad certainly 
\Ssm long beture this peifod a provinco 
of Bdmu. ^ ^ 

Edrfs Aiawdtna then directed, bis effewts, to- 
words the nortfa«wi^t, and imdertook three 
expeditions against the Tawkrek (Inid- 
sbagh) or lie^rs, whom lie rmluc^^to 
ob^ience. The first of them expeditions 
was called ihp kerku or ghazxjw of S(k* 
j tala, or BUtfraa; the second was named 
I after thr tribe Dinkbr (the Dfggcraf ), set* 
j tied only two days* mardk from KuUyo, 


PUct luB 
di«a. 


in Lunnr 
Yean. 



* Tb« name l» written In tbr#« wayi e Mnnatiini* at oOimri or ^ , 

t In Bdriuf a! «o th«ra naaf a Urg» town of tSIt omm t or t tfismi rather that fiHMrSfgomo u ai aowetimei 
ciito hy flUa fiafin<', m #in iij()oeir f^oin if|w foMowkiS instage}.^ • 
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against whdim it was directed, or after the 
place Targhfgba. These two expeditions 
s^pm to haire, been of secondary import- 
ance; the tldr4 laiafreTer, was directed 
against the Berberi^W Afr, on wbicih occa- 
sion, sMlting^fiTom A^t-r^bisa^ and piMihg 
the town Ghamarama, he overtook a nume* 
roushostof the inhabitants of Afafr, or Air, 
in the open desert, between the town T&dsa 
and A'fr, and having, as the im&m says, 
made a great slaughter of them, returned 
to Zibdilwo, thence to the town SuSUb&ki, 
and, having remained there awhile, re- 
tired to Mttniy6.t Already, at an earlier 
date than these three exp^itions led by 
him in person, his vizier, Kursuwa ben Ha- 
riiti, had fought a battle with the Tawirek, 
who had come, with a numerous host of 
Tildhin (?) t, and other people, to attack 
him at Aghmwen. JIaving thus broken the 
strength of those Berber tribes, he ordered 
the Kil-yfti, or rather K^lw&ti§, who were 
living in his dominions, to make continual 
inroads into their te|fltory, till they were 
obliged sue for peace, when they were 
allowed to return to their ^former seats, 
vowing a qualified allegiance to the king 
of Bdrnu, while they ceased to yield obe- 
dience to the ruler of Air. |[ It is to be 
lamented that the im&m A'hmed does not 
call the inhabitants of Air by the name of 
their tribe, as it would have been a matter 
of the greatest interest for \is to know 
what tribe of Berbers had possession of 
the country at the time« It seems that the 
Kilyfti, or Kelw^ti, aiN3 identical with the 
Kelcti, ,or Jotko, who, intermixed with 
Tebu, are living on the north side of the 
koin&dugu, between Ddchi and 
will here also mention the Intererang ex- 
pedition which Edris Alawdma undertook 


Place where he 
<!ted. 





^ M 

t O* CT* The, are mentioned aU* In motW M 
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KIncri , yyMtiHaS*H«i4arliiirtiitR«^»fMAKlBt. ^**'*4*^^ 


gome time jMw»ioBdj,«t ■gMn$t the 

Tebn, or.Tedif of «to»|coiKiwO!<#Dwrk% 

or OSfHond of A'gkmiii^ 

after tvl^ti^tmg ^ ^Mle eoQbtrj— >a 

meatnre so important communica* 

tions with the ooaat ~ho a(mde a Ipng etaj 

hi BUnuit <h: Boinja. Here we rare an 

exunpia of a inmilar state of things to 

tboMisKandrftraQtbilGonntryfaaaloi^ ^ 

before been «ributa >7 to Bihtm.' In order * 

to aecwe ftu^iy of aoeeaa tddtom'distiwit 

and iabm^tidMe regtons, bei-buitt«'I«ge 

boats on tbe koindditgai lu^'Ot^ected great 

herds of oameis. ■ 

Having (hits secured his inflaenee k) the far 
distant northern provinees^ £dr& a^in 
turned soatbtrard against the retieUious 
Ma^bf prince Maghaya, and tutring made 
an inroad into or Ent^fiMiilnii 

and Uumdi (tbeae tiato but (dwlea. bring 
situated o» or at the ftieh of « rock), and * 
havi}^ made captive a>.part of toe prince’s 
^ famlljf the latter eome to Birnt’ epa torew 

dust upon his head. thia toe ea* 

7 ruler of Mhiiitoi {Wilatom)« having cgme 

to ash bis oanstaitee iwrinat an uncle who 
had drived him (^ bis thitine, Edrfs 
marched afiiaalt Kar&w»I, toen the lapitai 
of M&ndato; but the in^bitants having 
retreated to the summit of the hi{^ raoiui* 
tain wiueh ia to (he veto of the town* be 
was obliged to retrace his steps withont < . 

efieothigliis pnrpoee. -Boarevor, the next] • 

year he. retwow bHter jmpared, and, * 

sitting do#ii-’at the foot of^hc rock, com. 
pelted toe pet^le’of Hdadar& and their 
chief togun torir retreat and make t^rir ^ 
subtnisrioo; and he then rrinitated the { 

rigbtftiljprit^. . • 

After this KingEdrfe led his rictorious wrmy 
against toe Eastern Nghiaim, who had 
first directed their predatory forays against 
the Fellfita settlea in Bdrun $, but had [ 

• ^ * •'" t Abto^ • ^ ]}]/* 

I ll li ref»Arka]}t« how cloiety thii ptetitre of ^ho fmt htphroad of K'offroUnds «04 iti troubtod rpiemblfti 
tlMil drawn br Leo, K fil e. U. ; *♦ £ ciaMimo de^ MdrenUnM tiene gm qHantUi dt lohiavi fwr v«Jer»l deir j^wto loro 
Vino a Borno; eome da Ziogani pnr^Hieinia • ItfUra Wtustbiw, *anddr tha i»ime or 

Zfogmif, Ldo undeniood the Nghlilm t eajmot aay ; but tbit may be the tuk* 
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the aden 
iiiuSr, 
Years.* 


soon ceased make mj distinction V>e« 
tween foreigners and natives, and.attacked 
all who fell in thek way* For two jears 
he laid waste their fields^ destroying even 
the plantations of cotton and sesatnunif 
while his vkier Kdrsnwa ransacked the 
town Mei^dliima till, he reduced the in- 
habitants to obedience* He then without 
delay proceeded against tiie western Nghi«; 
zim, called Bindwa by Im&ni Alimed* These 
Biniwa infested all the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of the empire, and wholly inter^pted 
the communication between Bdrnu and an 
important trading-place in the west, called 
by our historian F^ba, and {H^obably iden- 
tical with the Bigba, or Bagbiy, mentioned 
by £^n Batiita, Just in the same quarter, 
lying between Qober— that is, the original 
country of that name, with the capital 
Tinsbam&n — and ^drnu* Having con-^ 
queredall their strongbolds,^— viz, Mkwa, 
Afghani, B4ni, and Ghujcmbink’*‘, — he so 
terrified the people around, that all, even 
those of Ivaiagumt mcluded, made their 
submiss^n. The Nghlzim are identical with 
the tribe now generally called Nkiz&m, 
which is at present greatly reduced, living 
in the follbwing places, all lying between 
Auydk and Katagum: — T^hind, U'nik, 
Sh^atd, Chibiay, Belkngu, Badda, Bd- 
men, 2iongolom, Mclebdtiye, U^marl, and a 
few more. 

After all these warlike undertakings, this 
active prince, having^rested for a littie more 
' than a year, undertook a pilgrimage toMek- 
kfl, probably in the nintn year ofbis rekn« 
Having j*eturned from thence, “ fitfij Edris,” 
as ho is now to be styled, led his army 
'against the Tetfila, or Tel&la|, a warlike 
and high-spirited pagan tribe settled in the 


* U-k/i Avi • ** remarkiWe that thif nwi«, In iU Utter part, cloiely resembles that of MSbiaS, the country 

mentioned by MokrUi at inraded by a Bdruu king (Ddnama SelmSmi) in the year 1250. See abo]|^ p. 262. 

t The name la my MS, li lometime* written ^-3 > at otheri JllS • 


I 

65 B AmKmx. 


I ' Maeipal tli»^||pi)etneb Kitot> 

neighlKiiwhood fttid on of the 

Ttid wWi die Tedinlk 

or, mj'iilv'leiMniwy n«^ Bii«idatiwX 
and whoM lutred agawtd their mwessnr* 
«a* so intense that they refused fellowskip 
at meals fo those amonK tbemselr$s^bobau 
not killed a Mohamunedan. Tbe^. prided 
tbemselTee cbiedy bn tbeir sshitc spaanb 
Thisu exactfyin btf^njiritb the oustom 
of thcBddduma, Edi^uiordwtosiibdue 
them, made use of theKatakd, or Kdtokd*, 
whom be drdered to baraet the cnemjr by 
coirti|raal .,me«rs$oiw with their boats, ea> 
actly in ^e same manner as dte dwikh of 
Bdrnu at the present day, when he wants 
to trouble the Btiddns^ orders the people 
• of M&fst£ to make an inroail i^nst them. 
The TeUila retreated into t^ swampy 
grounds of the Ts&d.f Edrfa then beat 
the mternor of Ma&tb|,,who Oame to 
atta» him with a uuml^ of boats, de- 
stroyed the town of Kansa-Koaku, as be 
had also desfrored Sayaf and TaghtUaghh, 
bekmging to the tribe the Qbama, or 
Ngai^ and otimr {daces, and built several 
fortified enoampments, or “sansannc,’’ in 
the neighbourhood. The Mdtsriji, who 
seem to be identical with tlic K<'>tulto, au- 
p^ to have offered him friendship car suV 
niistton, with the exception of tlm {>conle 
of Kiisuri*^, whose governor he succeecfol , 
in taking prisoner, and of Sabfitglmtu, lie | 
then proeeecbd once mewe against Min-' 
dark, and vanquished that^ rfmelUous and 
stuiiborn nation. * 

We sbaii now notice, but briefiy, the expe- 
ditions of £dns to Kioem, which likclgise 
fall within the first twelve yean of bis 


Ptftcn whtira hft 
il*eU 4 


of 

ih#» Rfigu 
In lAiuiir 
Vttfiri. 


«» y ' if ~ • c 

• ^ ^ iowettfiw# wtieiffn » •WBetimo • 

^ i,,,ijowa>-ls^ # 

i A town of thofwne name on the T«6d U menUoned. tofothor with RdVl, hy tHmhaiul, U p* 

9 4 htftkarl and Kdtokd am hut dlffiFrent netnee of ihe lame eoiinti7t jtiei ne A'ftio and BIiuirs BAhar 

iMdng the nemt utml l>f the Kandrh f jJ. 
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Hi 

A 

1 J 

{ * ! 

i 

3 

roigii, but hav0 hcen described separately 
by the imAm. "t cafi distuiss this subject 
bore iu a few words, as I have had 
occasion to make use of the rich 
graphical majterials contained in I^Js.'ac- 
count lA' the cohrsb of my nfiiTatiYe‘» Edrfs, 
during the first twelve years of his reign, 
went five times to KAnem; and ba^ may 
have gone there frequently again iti the 
following years. We have seen aboire that 
Kanem, alter having been for more than a 
century entirely torn off from the empire, 
had been again subdued by precodfiig 
lldrnu kings. Edris Alawdina, on ascending 
the throne of Bdrnu, concluded a treaty of 
pence with ‘Abd Allah the ruling prince of 
KAneni ; and, what is very remarkable as a 
coramentnry on tlse state of civilization in 
these countries, the conditions of this treaty 
^ were diplomatically exhibited in two writ- 
ten copies, nothing remaining to be set- 
iUmI but a dispute about three places, viz. 
KAUiya,*Ak\ita, and Beliiji, which the people 
of Bornu wished to dbtain, But *Abd 
Allali dio<h^ and his son Mohammed, who 
succeeded him, was, after a short time, 
dethroned by. his uncle *Abd el Jelfl ben 
'Abd el deUl, who broke off the negotiation 
and refused allegiance. In the struggle 
which enaued, Edris was, on the wlmlc, 
victorious, although the Bdrnu avm^ appa- 
rently sustained some heavy locses ; >ijmiiy€, 
and all the country even further east, was 
taken from KAnem ; but as soon as Edris 
turned his back, *Abd el Jelil, with his 
light troops, was again there, till the Bdrnu 
king at lasS confeiTetl the crown of KAnem 
again upon Mohammed, attaching to him 
a strong ])arty of native chiefs, chiefly 
Arabs. However, he was obliged to return 
once mure to that country so difficult to 
manage, Mohammed having been beaten 
by his restless adversary* Subsequently 
he was more successful, and by a stipula- 
tion the whole of KAnem as far os BabA- 
liyA was attached to tfdrnu. Of subsequent 
events wc ore wholly ignorant, and hear 
no more of KAnem till a recent period. 
During thcBO expeditions Edris inflicted 
severe blows upon the Tebu population of 

1 

1 
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APPKNDtX. 


Km*«rui«Ktaf.'' 

Prlntlpdl EvfRlI duHiic Ilk# li#l|« of itCli Klog* 

Pise# wh#»« he 
diml. 

1 

1 

! 

1 

Ubimti and wdftiiTe that, in 

conaeM($iiee; a; pmt lumbar <rf ihm mi* 
ffjrated an Bmni. 

Or tha evenU of the one^and^want^ 
which folbwed these first twelve jrcara of 
^thia exeeileut prince, we, at prooent know ^ 
*iiothinff. Bui 1 do not doubt Umt aealoue 
mearA majr horeafter brin^ some more 
doeamefite "to light From me manner of 
Edrfs^s death it maj be coneliided that ho 
waged wgr ^11 bb laat moment; fiar ha 
di^ aeo^ng to ti^adi^n, on the iMtle* 
field, being wounded In hia bme^t hy a 
band^faiB or thrown at him hy a pagan 

concealed ih a tree, while waging war with 
a tribe on ‘ tho borders of per- 

haps the Ghamergd. We only know for 
certain that he was buried ici Alkwo, a 
place in the district of which 1 have 

touched upon on my joumay to AMant&Wa. 

But notwithstanding thm continual wars in 
which Uie Bdrnu hero was engaged^ **he 
promoted the prosperity of the country, 
and the wealth of the Ununn** Imleeil this 
is the only particular wbkdi the meagre 
chronicle relates of him besides mention* 
ing the war with 'Abd el Jelfi; ^nd we 
know from Imim A'bmed that he bmlt the 
mosques of clay in Bimt Ghasr^ggomo, 
superseding those of reeds; and it is to Aim 
probably that we must refer the brick ruins 
m that town, as well as in Ghambaru, 

Altogether Eidrb Akwdma appear to have 
been an excellent priitcetuuuing in him* 
self the lUost oppiuito qualities ; warlike 
energy eombiued with mildness and intel^ 
ligenco ; courage, wltb circiunspecttoa and 
natience ; severity, with pious filings. And 

I hope my readeiu will draw more favour* 
able condusions firom this example as to 
the general character of the Bdmu kings 
than Denham did from the degenerate 
shadow of his time, when he says ♦.that 
*‘a sultan of Borm carries no arm^ and it 
is IrcUeath liis dignity to doiend himself/* 
Certainly such a man as Bdiis rarely sfunds 
alone i ami we cannot refuse to join with 
his name that of his first minister, Ibu war* 



* Dcnlism, TOl. i, ]>. m. 
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like and intelligent^Edm ben Harun, wbo 
succeeded in tliAt office Us elder brother 
Kdrsuwa, and who by his excellent arrange^ 
ments, as well oa by his courage^ guaran* 
teed the success” of many of his master's - 
undertakings. • , * 

Mohammed, An excellent prince, but less warlike and Dekkna(?).* 16y. 7 m. 

Wiih tho suniauie enterprising, as it would seem, than his (Perhap» in ih<* a.h. 

BukM»rnaT6ml. Son father, whosC vicOUr was no longer neces- lewitory of the 1011—1027. 

of httri»uiid>utma. . ii . ^ DuRuana.) a. i>. 

sary, the empire being well cstablithetb leoa— lois, 

I'draiu'm. Sent an embassy to Tripoli in the year 1627. Ghasreggomo. 7y. 7 m. 


Son of £drf$ and 
Ghumtu. 


A.H. 

1027-1035. 

A. D. 

1618—1625. 


IIaj *Oma^.. Maile the pilgrimage to Mekka in the year Ghasreggomo. I9y. 9m. 
Son of iidris and 1642, having ascended the throne, accord- a.w. 

Fishfinia. the SVcnch dscument, in the year lose-iow. 

1634 (1624?). 1625-1645.1 


’Ali 

Den el HSj *OinAr. 


EdrIs 

Ihn’AU, 


A valiant and intelligent man, who thrice Ghasreggomo. 
made the pilgrimage trgMekka, viz. in the 
years 164% 1656, and 1667; when return * 
ing on the last occasion from his distant 
journey, lie to extinguish a revolution, 
lie waged several wars with the sultan of 
Air residing in A'gades, and was once 
besieged in hia capital at the same time by 
the 'rawArck and oy the Kuana, or Kwona, 
a division of the Kordrofa, who had long 
been subjecte<l to Burnu, when he manageii 
to set the latter against the former, and 
then destroyed them also. It seems that 
in his reign the country was afflicted by 
several long famines, wuich distressed the 
inhabitants greatly, and which can scarcely 
be explained but by supposing an un- 
settled slate of the country, which did not 
allow the people to cultivate the ground. 

Thh is the king who 1ms been omitted by (?) 

i mistake in the chronicle. 


A. H. 

10.'):)— 1{.95. 

A.D 

1645-1684. 


A.ii. 

U Oil— 1115. 

A.M. 

n»H 5 -. 1704 . 


w u 2 
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AlTi^DliC. 


Kama of the Kinf < 

Principal Et eou darliif tho Bolga of ea^ King . 

ristio whore ho 
dM. 

Length of 
(he Iteigii 
is Lunar 
Yearit. 

DlixAMi. 

Ban’AU. 

Another lonft df eleven' j«an b men* 

tioiMxl by tne cl^ntclA 

(^hasr^gooio. 

19. 

A. II. 

1 1 15—1 134. 




17oifl’722. 

Haj HampiIn 

Ben DUnantA 

M pioui lucti^ iudo}<mt bins, trbo ‘^pears to 
*luive n^de a {dlgdmhge. 

' ' * 

Ghasreggomo. 

14. 

A,H. 

U3N-1148. 

irai-ibc. 

AfoHAUMBO, 

WUh tho •uroanto 
Br^h4mma. Son of 
Kt mi HAtnOdfi, 

Of bis reign likot?l«Q ire know nothing but of 
a fi«nine%rhicb laBtiMl two ;)^€^9p Th^ 
prinqe^ indeed, seem in generfil t6 have 
seldom loft their favourite Vesidenee, where 
they indul,^ in luxui^ and Oalcniaiion, 
arhtle the kingdom was ftlting to pieces 
and became unable to mbt ahjr shock 
which might come from without 

Qhasri%gomo. 

16. 

A. M. 

1119—1164. 
A D. 

1737-1751. 

DtJNAMA« 

VVHb tb© swrnarae 
CilianA, “ tHe IHilr.* 
The yonnif »on of 

Mobommed. 

Tlie chronicle mentions, ^ under hia short 
reign, a very severe, famine. 

Ghasreggomo 

2y. 7m. 

A.H. 

1165—1168. 

Is greatly praised by the i^onicle as a#nost 
excellent prince ; but it Is evident that he | 
was such only from a monkish gmnt of 
view. He seems, however, to have ex- 
celled in a peculiar kind of enci^y, being ' 
mentioned by Lucas as the father of three 
hundred ittaie children.* I cannot $ay wlUi 
absiAule certainty whether it was he who 
made a most unfortunate expeditloii Cgrinst 
Hindar^ to the ill success of which mOst 
of the intelligent Bdrnu people attribute the 
weaknM of the empire under the following 
reign, when It was attacked by the fanatic 
troops of the Fell&ta, jihe best part df the 
army having been riain by the inhabitants 
of m&niatL 'Ali secnis also to. have hiade 
several expeditions against the Bedde. 


A. I). 

175Si-.l755. 

Ad 

Ben el IKlnam^. 


40. 

A.n. 

U6H-I207. 

A. l> 

A^bmbd 

Bcii'An. 

1 

** A lemiied prince, UbemI tow ards tiie Iikma; 
a prodigal dts[iefi(8cr bf aljins, a friend 
seiotice and religion, gredous and com- 
passionate (owar<& the ppord* 6o aavs the 
chronicle. However wdl dcservea ft«s 
praise may be, certaialy A^hm^S was 

Ghaar^ggomo. 

17. 

A.H* 

|20S-im 

A.H. 

1793-1810. 

• 


\ ' ^ ■ I' ' 1 ^ v-, , 

• lAMiMt ^roece4(Agi «f tliftA(lrtciH» AMOdatlott* trcd. l p. iniitr 
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the man to save the kinj^dom from the 
dangers which surrounded it. 

But althougli the empire was already pre- 
pared for ruin, there supervened a powerful 
cifuse of weakness; for under A^bmed a 
very seye^ p^tilenee visited Bpmu, carry, 
ing 0 ^ a great number of people. !l 1 bis 




plague is said to have been announced by 
an eclipse of the sun, which preceded it 
by two years. 

About 1808 began the inroads of the Fiilbe 
or FelUta, who had conquered successfully 
the ancient Hausa kingdoms, which till 
then had been in a sort of tributary det>eiul- 
ence upon Burnu. The consequence was 
that their countrymen, settled in Bdrnu 
from ancient times, as we have seen, being 
harassed by persecution, collected together 
in Giijebd, and from that point began their 
conquests, vanquishi^ all the officers whom 

• Alimcd sent against them ; they then 
marched against Ghasreggomo, led on by 
Maid Kida, Mukhtdr, and Hannima, de- 
feated the army of the sultan, who escaped 
by the eastern gate wlAe they entered the 
town from the west side. A'hmed then 
went to reside in Kurndwa. This hap- 
pened in th^ year of the Hejra 1224, or 
1809 of our era, on a Sunday ; but I cannot 
say in what month. From that place the 
distressed king sent a message to the fdki 
Mohammed el Amin el Kanemf, who, on 
account of his marriage with the daughter 
of the gjoverngr of Ngdla, had begun to 
oppose mmsclf to the progress of the cqn- 
<j[uerora; for, having begged bis fatber-in< 
law to ajlow him to take bis wife and 
daughter wiih him to Feszdn, the latter 
refused, so that the fakiy together with his 
friends Mohammed Tirdb, and Ibrahim 
Wdddy collected in Binder, on the west 
border of the Tsdd, a small force, said to 
have consisted of five horsemen and two 
liundred spearmen, witli whom he success- 
fully attacked the FUlbe, who were dis- 
posed to laugh at||his threats. Having 
collected more adventurers and patriotic 
men round him, he then vantjui^ed the 
whole force of the coiuj^uerors in a battle 
near Ngdrnu, when he is said to hare had 
uu 3 
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1 Name of Uto Kittfc 

"■ ■“ ' '■' ■ ' ■ ' ^ •■'■"air ^"^ "■ ■" 

Pflocipal teveuCl d^Hxit thd Retgn of each King. 

dird. 

t.entfth of 
ihM Ufl|cn 
in Lnnar 
Yflttrt, 

i — 

i 

1 

1 

uotkr liig coiiimaii(4 on 

hoHi^dC^lir, and two^ 0i$iu^iid tsrif 
ini iitn!9 l%erAted th^' wlidtn ewtei^ part of 
Bomuj’fin $iaX down tjnietlyy wKen A?lit«iod 
sent for Mini As^tted by the inifpirm^ 
fanatidsm of the ftkiV%«d by tbo cmiraj^e 
^uul Ydlonr of bid Kanembd 

A^hmO^Waa enabled 10 iw«*eulNiir b^ eapitdl, 
but soon after' died ^ ill the^ beginning, as 
it seems, bf a: It. iit*25. \ 

- 


1 DiSxAVAf 

j Son of A'hmed, 

1 «»d 

< Hohammsd ki. 
t AmiX Eli Ka- 
1 jeffiMi. 

! 

f 

f 

1 

i 

i I 

I 1 

1 

♦ 

f 

1 

1 

i 

^ i 
( 

f 

i 

1 

Ddimnlafbnowi&d bis fAlber. ;wbb had already; 
in hl^ oboseti Mm for bis suc- 

cessor, and for a sliort time wa]^ sUceeas- 
ful war a^punst the enemy, till he too was 
driven out of his capital by thfe Fdlbe Of 
Kntaguui, as it Seems, in the end of 
or beginning of 1227. lie then went wan- 
dering about in bis own kingdom, obang- 
ing bis residence every months, first 

resiifing in near fiho 

ancient Daniasiuc), then in a mace called 
Asi^gga, tbeii near Mdngond, then in Ber- 
beruwi, till be placed himself under the j 
protection of the poweriil Aki, who alone 
nad proved biin.setf capable of resistiiij^ the 
victorious impulse which attends the 
march of the rellftta; ^ Indeed a oavenant 
was iheri made, assigning half of the re- 
venue of the liberated provinces to Mo- 
hammed el Amfn. The Aki now rcsHled 
in the Ikrge town of "Ngdrnu the Mess- 
ing^), where he seems to jbav<^ found 
zealous support from tlie many Tebtt re- 
siding tberCj, while the sultan held, his 
court in some other place. 

But matters could not long remain in this 
state ; the populatioirw^ not to Jbrvo 

two masters, but they were obliged to de- 
citle for the One or tlm other. When, there- * 
fore, the people ait fteoked td sfee iiiaft who 
had liberated them from a foreign yoke, the 
old party excited the suttan’s jenlousy, and 
Instigated him to rid himS^fof hiktttiubie* 

'' ' ' 1 

Ng61a. 

8. 

A. U. 

1225-1233 

A. 0. 

1810-1817, 

18IH. 

• 

• 

• 


• Trtm ft»o report irircn to Mr. Koello bjr the B4rrui thre %\l (Afiriean JVh//er TJtfrnturt, I»M. p.O^ 

' ]t wotild aeem that A'hme«] died before puceriiig Gboirogyeipi) i but eitUoitfb Hheso Jiarretivci teem vrlrh iniore( 
tkoy have no hirtortral aiitlir>rity for the time wlik'h irifGi;et-><iea 'AU'« ee^uie lu tho year and even ) 

ufframount authority for tho prrcwlilM perind. 4 inf the ofhoe ttorr, M told n Ik «grew entiruiy with o 

euttenreiit. Th« arcoiint of the inronaivf WitdAy und the deeth of thrditt 4h^h whi^ evenCft liappeiied In the time 
bhertkh 'OmUh m given by that Negro, la quite absurd and full of confbtKMi. 
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some rival Moliammed e} Amin's anthoriiy, 
however, was so well established in the 
goodwill of the people, that on being cited 
before the sultan ne was able to appear 
before him nnaitendedt, while the latter 
dared not hart him. The consequence was 
that the Atrs, or rather the sheihh's 
(sh^kho fyr this title he now begam> to 
adopt) induenoe increased every day, and 
Dunarna, with his party, made a last effort 
to release himself from that influence, and 
to preserve the royal dignity. Indq^ he 
miglit hope that it he succeeded in esta- 
blishing hia court at a certain distance, he 
might rally around himself the old par- 
tisans of royalty; but before he reached 
Wudi» the place be had selected for his 
residence, one of the principal settlements 
of the Temdgbera, and which had been 
the abode of several of the old Ddrnu 
kings, Mohammed el Amin,^who perceived 
that the time was now come when he must 
decide whether he wiis to be subject or 
ruler, even though he did not aspire to the 
title of king, bad himjpn-ested on the road, 
mtd browght back to Berberuwi. But find- 
ing him still obstinate, he deposed him 
altogether, reproaching him with a wish to 
betray his country ; and then he transferred 
the title and pomp of a sultan to Mo- 
hammed, a brother of A'hined, and uncle of 
Ddiiama. Mohammed then began to build 
himself a new residence, which is called by 
the Arabs Bimi jodid, two miles and a half 
north-^west from Ngdrnu. But when Mo- 
hammed et Arafn saw that this man was no 
less ofa«tina(e than Oiinama, be reinstated 
ibe hitler again. So thet^ Mohammed, 
having reigned but a short time, and that 
only by the will of Uie usurner, is not 
mentioned at all by the chionicfe. 

We may therefore reckon the commencement 
of the present dyntosty of the KfinemCyin 
from the year 1814 of our era. It is a very 
remarkable fact, that an utter stranger to 
the country should become its ruler; but the 
struggle vras not -At at an end, and could 
not well be ended. without much bhiodahed 
as soon as the fascinating personal influence 
of the liberator was gone by. The sheikh 
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<•* 


< Miclpil KvfiBl# during ui[ vuKli King. 


F|«co i»rh«nf« h« 
dted^ 


thett, hf vbg 8<? in onl^ to* 

mtQ hill j^lMU Of Ikr. ^ • 

oiemory ^ on€;i«o^ tmm founds Kkd- 
Yvise d Bftw revdencc, whi«li, from ih« iitumo 
of tl>o Aflan»am digUuta^ a^^spcoimon of 
wbiidi gto(^. ont,,lho fiiot nrhcje he vtshed 
to build Jm 9 i| 0 !it»et revived the Ituma of 
Kiikai^i 9 |^ rather I(l^fc«w 4 •^ Bein^ now. 
fairly iU 5 tolle 4 i« tliOTg!i>Wh«ieoi^ of a 
vast but very ifeftrueteii eountry, while he 
allowed the pjcwop of royalty to ho homo 
by the dosiyu^Umt of. the&eluWa* ami per* 
ha|is pur{iotfe)y oxaaiteraUid it» iu order to 
make it ridiculous^ he was anxious, at the 
same time to recorcr the lost jjroviiK'cs, 
and to defei^ the country against, ita south* 
eastern neighbour, who, from having been 
a vassidi hiM become a dangerous enemy. 
Indeed he had to susfmn alon^ and san* 
guinary struggle with Bagirmi, in which he 
was not always succij^slhh Ht undertook at ' 
first to reduce the overbearing and lawless I 
Burgoui&iidsi the ruler of that provbicf^ to 
obedience, .with the ashistance of *Abd el 
Kerim Sahdti, the powerfii and intelligent 
prince of Widhy; but me latter chase 
rather to consult his own iiiteresits, and 
after carrying away all the treasurem.and 
even many of the mhabitants of .Baginni, 
he even, granted to Burgoui&uda some sort 
of protection in return for an annual liv* 
butc to bg .paid to \V 4 dily,.as wo shall sec 
in the follaiflng volume. At the same lime 
the inteUigeut Sabuot wjG^>sc predecessor 
Mohammeu ^teh, by the C 4 »nquest of (be 
province of Fittri, bad stept into the place 
of the pretensions raised by the Bulila, en- 
deavoured to gain more j^ound in J{ 4 netn> 
Meanwhile the powerful king of Wfeliy,, 
died (a»o. l 81 d), but even. this event did 
not relieve the situation of £1 K&aeini ; for, 
in a sudden and unexpected encounter of 
the two armies in Kdiokd, the iddest luid 
most beloved son of the sheikh was slain in 
1816 , and in 1817 a bloody baitle w^gsJ^I 
by him at JIgila, on wlp^h oocarfKWJi the 
titular s^Uan Piinama ,was %lam.; Mo- 


• U wm* almoit Increditiln that. aUhoush the memberi «rihe late miiilcni bare difttitictly'suted that 
yetmn at thepreieut day thu place li IdentlAstl by lisariicd uuw with icimc Kident placci 


of 

the Helgn 
lit tutmr 
Yean. 


Knha fi « Pf 
bavins 
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bammed el K&ueinf being frustrated in this 
way, then entered into a covenant with the 
ruler of Fozz&n ; and a eomblned expe«- 
dition was organized in the year 1818, 
which was altogether* very successful. The 
whole of the northern part of Bagiruii 
was ovmuttv^he large towns of Babiljyi 
and G&wt were destroyed^ and the shefth 
8[>ent a day or two in M&s-eit&, the capital 
of the country; but no decisive blow could 
be struck, the king with his whole army 
having retired to Mankhfa and taken* up a 
very strong position defended by the river | 
and a great number of boats. 

Installing in the deceased sultanas place 

• 


A. H. 

A.n. 1818—1 84G. 

• 

IbrAni, or Ibrahim, Dunama’s blather, 
the sheikh continued the struggle with 
Bagirini, and on the 24th of March of 
the year 1824, aS we know from the report 
of Denhanfs expedition, was so fortunate as 
^ to gain, on the sam«f battle-field of Ngdla, 
a decided victory over his valiant south- 
eastern neighbour, which seems to have set 
him at once at rest. Having thus obtained 
leisure on this side, anc^.aving extinguished 
a revolt the Manga, Mohammed el Ka- 
neml seems to have turned his attention 
wcstwanl, i]|.. order to recover, if possible, 
some of the provinces of the old empire of 
Bdrnu. At first he was very successful, 
and penetrated far into the interior of the 
province of Bauchi ; but in the 1^26 



• 

• 

* 

j^HBtEI! OhAR. 
$on of Molvimined 
el Khncinf. 

A.H. r251. 

A.i). 1835. 

tho ofilcers of Sultan beat bis array, 

and he himself had a narrow escape. lie 
seems to have then concluded a peace. 
He made also several attempts to reduce 
Kdiiem to a state of obedience, and here 
had to edntend with W&ddy. Mohammed 
el Kdncml died in 1835% leaving forty- 
three sons, and having named for his suc- 
cessor bis eldest sun 'Omdr, who was to be 
succeeded, if he riiould die early, by *Abd 
e' Rahm&n, and then by^ Yusuf* 

'0indr*8 reign is remarkable on account of 
his having made an end of the Sdfttwa alto- 
gether. lie seemetf from the first desirous 
of peace in every direction, and had the 


1 


* Tho exiet date of hii death I cannot find at present. 






ffww «dvant«ge» iu ead«»y»ttiKi^ lo pjtDtain 
itiMol^t fromBagfniu^itfclfcliij*iiM>dM^ 
longed to thet coutttiTi^ \fiavitig oko nplid* 
peaco vidt tibt* Fdlbe after aa uiMittoeoj|*l^ 
expei^tion agaiaet thwir he had eomc dil^ : 
ficulty in r^t^ing the governon of the 
gestem proT«iee«i who are atmoSt inde> 
pendent- vaiB^ ftota mahtng incnrsions 
into their territoi^. Iteraa on thhi aoixhiot 
that he was ohiigedi ia the beginnii^ of 
1846, to Mnd a atrong amgt jGominanded . 
hr bia bradhar^'Ahd c? Kt^tthOr againet 
lbiiiyiy. .dM governor of Sunder, 

whoao'olMtinaee disrej^ of the peace with 
the Ffilbe proceeded to open rebellion. 

This opportottitir, when all the beet troops 
were about to march to the distant west, 
was seised on by the numerous partisans 
of the old dynasty, to aim a moftat blow at 
the house of the sheikh by secretly in* 
viting the King of Wddm, Idobainmed 
e’ iwerif, to -re*establisb toe Sdfuwa on 
the Uironc of Bdmu. Mohammed listen* 
iug to this invitation^ coUeoted bis army, 
and in Muldd or Rein elgawel, 12^ that 
is, in March 1846, reach^ Kdsuri* Che 
sheikh never heard of his approach till be 
was ve^ near, lie at once sammooed the 
sultan jrbr&m from Birni, dehouiuung 
him aa a tnutor, placml him in tronsp he 
then hastily coUncted what troops remained 
behind, bavin^llp, one with him, upon whom 
he could relyf except '^iidb.,hk faithful 
minister (the indioate friend of bis father), 
bis brother the valorous 'AH, together with 
from dre to six hiimlred Arabs and Tebu, 
With this little baud, swelled by a crowd 
of faithless Bhdwa, he eucampm ou^e 
western bank j of the rirm- of &ogdn,.>u>t 
far from the town of Kdsuri, While VKiddy. 
was encamped on theeastei^ haRlc.el the 
Sh&rf. The inhubibuits of KwUn todkied I 
the gates of their town against bods anniea, 
but secretly oommunioated wijlh Wiwyti 
and when Mohammed ^ 8hm'ff.W». uuhw 
to foree the passage of the riser in the nMie 
of the enemy, who did sifat exatmUoA: 
; with two cannons, the W4<Hy having notje, 
i they sent to him offering: to. kad part or 
I his amy round by a ford wmeh waa pro* ; 
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tected only by ShtSwa. This was the ford 
of iSfha T&cha, at the headland a little 
below KtUuri, where the Shirf and the river 
of Lo^h unite to form one stream^ which 
joins the Tsid.'^ When the corps sent by 
the people of W&d4y tried to cross the 
river here, tlfe Shtiwa, who bad been ordered 
to deieud tlie ford, gare way, and, thinking 
this a favourable opportunity to pilfer, 
joined the enemy, killing many of the 
sheikh’s people in the flank, till Kashfilla 
BellLL brought their chief to the ground, in 
the slaughter which ensued, Tir&b fell, and 
a great many of the Bdmu people. The 
valorous 'Ah penetrated into the town of 
Kusuri, but was delivered by the towns- 
people into the hands of the king of W4d4y ; 
the rest took to flight, except the Tebu ami 
Arabs, who maintained their position, so 
that Sheikh ’Oin&r was able to say his prayers 
of the dhohor and the liser before he left the 
battle-field. But the encampment fell into 
tlie hands of the enemy, as well as tlie two 
cannons. However, in crossing the river, 
the Wid&y army sit^tained severe losses. 
All thiif happened on Tuesday the 11th of 
R.ebf el awel» or March 8. 1846. On Thurs- 
day, Shciklijpm^ir put to death Ibrahfm the 
titular sultan of Bdmu, whom he had laid 
in chains before going to battle. He then 
hastily^left Kukawa, and retreated into the 
western provinces; the host of W4d4y fol- 
lowed him as far as Ngdrnu, where they 
encamped and remained about forty days, 
while their skirmishers plundered all the 
neighbouring places, and particularly Kii- 
kawa, from wnence they carried away a 
considefablc booty, and then set fire to the 
town. Indeed the capital fot^bout two 
months remained a desert. 

But this was not; The King of W4tlay 
took 'All, the sen of the fate Sultan Ibrim, 
and en^roticd him in Birnt as sultan of 
Bdrnu, summoitiug all the partisans of the 
old dynasty to defend their new king. 
However, he soon foutid that he was not 
Strang enough to wry his point, and heart- 
ing that Abd e’ Hahiii4Q, the sheikh's 
hr 01 her, was approaching the west 
with a numerous host, and beiftg afraid 


Place whervlw 
m died. 
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Mndikul flurlog th« Ketgn of Ktfig* 


Length of 
FUiee whore he the Uoigti 
iMfML lo .Litnar 

Yem, 


)eet| if. longer, hb reiroi^ m%ht 

be eut off hy tibe bo gbkijt Ibr^ 

bim Wiblij 'a« a'ineasei^ 
the hbe^jk, declaring that^O tin-* 

derttbcn this expOwiion nrob) an/ dcjsii'e 
of con<iuedt, a^ ibe inadgatjon of a 
ggeat manj of tlie noblest kokan4wa or 
grandees of Bdrhii, whoee letter be ht» 
wariled to tfae sheikb. He then, in the 
last days of 'Anril, or the first days of May, 
1846, feft Ngornu, commenoing nis retreat 
to his rar^^lmpt residence, and leaving 
the rec^ity* elevated snltan to his fate* 

But it appears that 'AM die son of Ibr4m 
was a courageous young prince; fw he 
thought himself strong enough to march 
against the sheikh, whoiu he encountered 
at Mihirein, but was quickly vanquished 
and slain. Thus the last of tfle m^fuwa 
died an honourubte death ou the battle** 
field. It was now evident that the lamily 
of Maliatnrned el Rdneriif^ a ho had liberated { 
the country from a warlike and successful 
enemy, was well ^tablbbed in the place of | 
the aueieiit rulers, who %ad degenerated 
into mere puppets, and were totally tinible 
to defend thetiiscives and their subjwtf*. 
A great slaughter of all the partj^sus of 
the old dynasty folloired, and jnincipaliy 
of the Sugdrtt, who had risen as their esi^‘- 
cial upholders ; and a little later, in ordftr 
to efface as far as possible all recollection 
of those times, the destruction of New 
Birni was decided .on, and fell to the 
lot of likj Beshfr, the soa of Tirib, who 
Lad succeeded Uig fatlmr the first mbihter 
and most confidential servant of rbc sheikh. 
Frfwn this dated fine 

in'eat wealth of the vizier. ‘Moilnwhile 


Sheikh ‘Ornir went in pefsOh to casti- 
gate Serki Ibrfim, the govefru^^f Zlnder, 
who had risen in op# revolt and took 
and plundered the town, though he par- 
doned and reinstated the governor, while 
‘Ab<i e" Rabmktt quelled the i^belliqn of 
the Manga, who, ever r^tl^s and Shclsned 
to insurrection, had thought tfiia an excel* 
ieut opportunity of ^serting their inde^ 
l>cndencc, 'Omfir himself brought ^e then 
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large town of Surrfkulo to obedience ♦ ; and 
the country aoon became quieter than be- 
fore. Scarcely any vestige of the qhl dy- 
nasty was left ; even the records of it were 
purposely destroyed— a most unfortunate 
circumstance# which made it very difBcuIt 
for me to obtain what little information I 
have been able to collect. 

The Kuka, built by Mohammed ej KAnemf, 
having been destroyed by the people of 
W&d^, ’OraAr and his vizier built two 
towns in its place, one the eastern *town, 

“ billa gcdibe,” as the especial residence of ' 
the court, the other, the western town, 
bflla futdbe. ** Thus Kuka has become 
Kukawa.f 

Sheikh *Oin4r was now in a much more fa- 
vourable position than his father, being 
sole and indisputable master of the country 
and really the king, though he disdained 
the title. He might have given it a new 
organization, ruling it with a strong and 
impartial hand ; but while he is an upright 
and straightforward -roan, who certainly 
would liJce to see tfe country well ad- 
ministered, he lacks that ftir-sighted vigour 
which is nece.ssary for ruling an extensive 
kingdom baSW on a loose state of things, 
with arbitrary power above and turbulent 
habits beneath. Indeed it is most deplorable 
that he has allowed the Taw&rek, or rather 
Imoshagh, those inveterate enemies of well- 
governed communities, to persist in their 
desolating and predatory liabits. In the 
time of his father there were Tebu set- 
tlements near all the wells on the Fezzau 
road as as Beduwdram ; all these have 

been deserted successively since the be- 
ginning of the reign of umS-r, tlie towns 
of L&r{ and WtSdOiave been ransacked by 
the Tawirek, and not a, living soul left, 
and the whole of K4nem has become the 
desolate abode of a few unfortunate com- 
munitigjyjnd the wild hunting-ground of 
continulrldventurous ghazzias from every 
t 


« 


’••'Om&r, however, made ecteral other eKpeditlons one against Gdieha. which !s very famoui ^ongit the 
tree after which the place wai called. 









KijVieofl^KStkf. 


iPHvelpal BffiiU durinf tiM iteigti 6f vadi Kiof* 


quartev ; 

lowii.^ mareb' imih (it 

the komldtigfii, 4n ^lie roald^to bet 
even etber i^aicas tn the aiiddle ef Bdt*nii| 
as will he seen in the eoum of my narra«* 
i tive» have to bay their peace byi ft sort 

of tribute to be paid to the Tawmk free** 
hooters* 

But brides his qjprn personal weakn^ and I 
inclinatSon to aaoetic piety, there was a 
dangerous jancer ilndermiobg the heaith 
of the new dynasty : this wes tlte rivalry 
which soofi arose between him and his 
brother *Abd ^ Rahniin, on account of the 
visicr el II6j Beshfr, who enjoyed the whole 
confidence of the sheikh, and employed his 
authority too exclusively. The results of 
this unfortunate quarrel I will hare repru't 
to tlieir end, although they fall after the 
lime of my arrival in Bdrnu. I have alreadr 
observed above, that on leaving Miirsuk 
we were informed that a quarrel was about 
to break out between 'Chiiar and ‘Ahd e* 
Kahmin ; but happily meters were then 
adjusted, and the rivalr^ did not p^)« 
cced to a civil war l>efore the winter of 


185S, when *Abd e’ liahinfin, with his par- 
tisans, Jett Kdhawa an<l went tiylfBjebi, 
The shrikh and bis vizier folUmed him, 
but being betruyed by many of the couv- 
tiers, who were b^Iy dispo^ against the 
vizier, they were dmealm in an invgular 
skirmish; and Hij Beshir, certainly with 
very little show of courage, was the first 
who turned bis back, and coHeeting bis 
most valuable treasures, started for W4cl&y. 
Being detained by the Shdwaf who would 
not allow him to cross the Sh4r{, ho was 
induced to return to Kdkawa, on safe-con- 
duet being promised to him jbv 'Abd e’ 
Bahm&n, hut having been foium guilty of 
treason was strangled. ‘Orttir meanwhile 
was anowed to reside as a private mm in 
the house of bis former vlrier iilb 
summer of 1864, 'Abd e* Bahmkn 
him to go to reside in Oikovn* He then 
ctdiected the malcontents, and on the 'Aid 
el kebir vanquished his brother In the open 
place between the two towns, and made 


rUeo «li«rt lie 
died. 


# 
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him prisonePt and in the fipBt days olF De- 
cember killecl him. Thus he is once more 
sole ruler of the country ; but haying lost 
his vizier, upon whose advice he was for- 
merly wont to rely entirely, he has nobody to 
supply b» want of energy. . Time will show 
whether Bdrnu is again to flourish under 
this dynasty, or whether it has to undergo 
another revolution. From the sequel of my ^ 
narrative it will sufficiently appear that it is 
not in such a state as it ought to be ; but 
it has the advantage that m over jTegro- 
land there is no warlike and energetic 
king at the present time. 
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FRAGMENTS OF A METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 




•Sw*S 



Date. 

Hour of 

w o.s: 

i-SS 

Ilemarkf. 

Date. 


Day. 






ys, 



1851. 


* 


1861. 

Jan. 




March 

11 

sunrise 

53-6 


22 


sunset 

73-4 



12 

sujirise 

48-2 



13 

sunset 

71-6 



14 

sunrise 

57*2 

• 



sunset 

73-4 


23 

15 

sunrise 

57*2 

• 

24 


sunset * 

71*6 



17 

sunset 

73*4 

/(• 

25 

18 

sunrise 

59 


10 

No ol)St*rv 

ution. 


26 

20 

sunrise 

sunset 

50 

71*6 

* J 

27 

28 

21 

sunrise 

44*6 


22] 


ution. 


29 

to } 

No observ 



26 j 




April 

27 

.sunrise 

66*2 

» 

1 


sunset 

: 77 

Cold wind in the 


28 

sunrise 

59 


m 



afternoon,. 


29" 

sunrise 

66 


10 

30 ^ 

-'No (^bserv 

ation. 


14 

31 

sunstt 

69*8 



Feb. 

No observ 

ation. 

• 

15 

March 




16 

First ) 
half S 

No observ 

» 

ation. 

1 


17 

2? 


m m 

Sky cloudy (Kand). 


^ > 




18 

18 

sunrise 

64-4- 



1.0 p.m. 

109 



19 

No observ 

ation. 

• 

19 

.20 

sunrise 

70-3 


21 

No observ 

ation. 




Hour of 
Daj. 


sunrise 


noon 

noon 


No observ] 
noon 
noon 
No observ 

noon 


noon 


sunrise 

sunrise 

noon 

sunset 

sunrise 

1 p.m. 

sunrise 

noon 

sunrise 

noon 

suiisct 

sunrise 

noon 

sunset 

sunrise 

sunset 


1^1 


68 

91-4 

95 


lation. 

100*4 

98-6 

lation. 

98-6 


96*8 


69*8 

78-8 

105-8 

932 

77 

100 

69*8 

104* 

69-8 

98-6 

91-4 

68 

100-4 

87*8 

74 

89-6 


Bemarkt. 


Thick fog in the 
morning;, the sun 
not coming forth 
ti]] past noon. 

Morning fogg7. 

Morning clear, 
northerly wind 
arose. 


Sky turbid and 
dull, easterly wind. 


Same sky, overca.st 
with thick clouds; 
wind, as in gene- 
ral, easterly. 
(Kukawa.) ^ 
Sky a little overcast. 
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Noob$en|ation. 
BnuTi«« 
noon 

I gunset 

I suniise 
noon 



24^1 

to > i No ob«en' 

ssj! 

29 

30 } 


Hun*ci 

snnme 


84-2 

Sky dull and 


cloudy, gradually 
becoming more 
overcast. 

105'8 

Tliree o'clock p.m. 


a few cl.‘ip.s of‘ 
thunder without ; 


lightning, and i 
with only a little = 



s 

sunrise 
sunrise 
n 
n 


Hour of 5|| 


PI* 

a "2 



ni 

i^unrise 


noon 

sunset 

sunrise 

noon 

sunset 

sunrise 

noon 

sunset 

sunrise 

noon 

sunset 

sunrise 

noon 

SUliSX^t 

sunrise 


ni 
sunset 
sunrise^ 
noon 
sunrise 
noon 
sunset 
sunrise 
noon 
sunset 
srinriffe 
noon 
1.30 p.m. 
sunset 
sunrise 
noon 
sunset 

sunrise 

noon 



; Very strong wind; 
in the afternoon 
a thundor-stonw, 
with some min at 
four o’clock i).rn. 


Ill the evening 
tliiok clouds. 


j Atmo6i>hcrc very 
I opprcbbivc. 


I j Heavy gale IVom 
N.W. in the forc- 


^ Lightning in the 
evening. 

I At three oVIock 
j p.rn. a tornado 
and a little raiirf 
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Hour of 





if 



Si'S 



Hour of 



Pay. , j 


Kcmarkt. 

DaCo. 

Day. 

ll- 

Remaps. 









1851. 




1851. 




^May 




June 




23 

sunset 

90-5 


6 

sunrise 

73-4 


24 

sunrise 

77 



noon 

93-2 

At 10 p.m. fright- 


noon 

98‘G 

• 



# 

fol tempest, with 


sunset 

97*7 





much rain. 

25 

sunrise 

79*7 


7 

No ohserv 

a,Uon. 

In the evening 


noon 
noon ' 

96-8 





thunder-storm in 

2G 

97-7 

Sky tliickly over- 




the distance. 

-j 



cast ; a few drops 

8 

sixi^iso 

73-4 





^ of rain. 

9 

sunrise 

75-2 

At four o’clock in 


sunset 

93-2 





the afternoon a 

27 

sunrise 

78*8 





tornado, with a 


noon 

104 





short but heavy 


sunset 

93-2 

In " the CTcning 




shower. In the 




lightning. 




night another 

28 

sunrise 

84-2 

Sky not clear. 




storm, but no 

29 

No ohscrv 

ation. 




rain near us. 

30 

noon 

99 '5 



sunset 

82-4 



sunscl^ 

87*8 

• 

10 

sunrise 

71*6 

In the afternoon 

31 

sunrise 

75*2 





a storm, with but 


noTIn 

99-5 

In the afternoon 




little rain. 




^ the sky became 

U 

- 

- - 

Sky cloudy. 




thickly overcast. 

12 

2 p.m. 

1 

82*4 

Atmosphere humid 


i 

. 1 

• 

l^nd a little rjin 
fell. 4 ^ 



and rainy, felt 
quite chiUy, sun 


sunset j 

90-5 





did not come 
forth till after 

June 







noon. 

1 

sunrise 

78’8 

In the evening a 

13 

sunrise 

69-6 



iu>on 

98*0 

* thunder - storm. 


noon 

89-6 

In the afternoon 


s\iiiset 

99'5 

towards the south 




thunder-storm to- 

0 



ami the north, 
came down upon 


sunset 

75*1 

wards the south. 




us, accompanied 

14 

sunrise 

79-7 


2 

sunnsc 

79*7 

with heavy rain. 


noon 

91*4 

About 2 p.m. a 
tornado, with a 


noon 

98-6 

T^nado near us. 




little rain later in 

3 ' 

sunrise 

74-3 





the afternoon. 


noon 

104-9 



sunset 

77-0 


4 

sunrise 

74’3 

*, 

15 

noon 

95-1 

8 p.m. a tornado, but 

5 

nooi^ 

surCt-ise 

98 6 
7.5-2 

Weather extremely 


sunset 

77 

not much rain. 

ml 

0 




sultry ; ^it 2 p.m. 

16 

sunrise 

77 





a heavy thuuder- 


noon 

90-5 





storm, with much 


sunset 

80-6 

During the night 




rain. • 




torna<lo with rain. 


2 p.m. 

in*2 

w 

' 17 

sunrise 

75-2 

Fine clear morning. 

• ' 

sunset 

101*3 



noon 

91-4 

7 p.m. heavy thun- 

i 



i 



der storm. 



APPENDIX. 


Hour of 
Day. 

1 

RetiMttks. 

Dat«. 

tto’ir of 
Oajr. 


^ llem^rkR. 


■Hinni 


No obscrv ation. 


0 

1 

alion. 

saiiriso i 

i 

' 71-6 

No o{)scrvi(Mion. 


1 

JO 

5.30 itm. - - Heavy rain listing 



9 till 7 V a 111 . 

^ ' 1 

J1 

1.30 p.m. 82*4 

In the evening a! 


sunrise 79*7 j 

torna<ia with | 

12 

- - In the affcrrh-xjn 

heavy rain. | 


hiMvy* thinidiT- 

(Yolft.) 


Ntorni with rain. 

1 oVix'k p.m. a 

13 

No observ atiow. 

storm broke forth 

14 

sunrise 77 cloudy j 7 p.m. 

with great vio* 


storm 

knee, in eonse- 


panifd by v» ly 

quonro of which 


heavy rain, last- 

it became quite; 


ing till iniduiglit. 

cool 1 

15 

• . • • Sky (loudy in tJitj 



.. iminhni^ ; sun 

In the morning, sun j 


emne forlli at is 

lurid and atnio-j 

• 

H.ni. ; a lit lie nun 

sphere niokt, i 


tlte fullouing 

afterwards very ! 


nigh;. m 

hot. 

16 

- • - Sky thickly over- 



cast ; £tonn in the 

• j 

1 

r 

night. 


' V 

• - - A little bcfvav. sun- 

In the evening a ' 


set a .•'(onn, ac- 

heavy tornivdo, i 


^ rumj»ani(yl by 

aecompanical with; 


jT heavy rain. 

rain, lasting fr(>in| 

IS 

- - - AVeather clcjir. 

y p.m. to 6 a*m. 

10 

«* • , • - after .sunrise 

57th. 


a stofia broke j 



forth acvoinjuiiuwd 1 



by rain, lns.ting« 



fill noon. 


20n 



toV 

NoobseniWofi. f' ^ 

Rain in the even- 

aaj 


ing and during 

24 

.ttoou (Kukawa.) 

the night* 



Sky thickly overcast 



i 

1: 

i 

- -J . . . i, -• 

END OF THE SECOND 

VOLUME. 

% 
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